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Travel by Train 
Direct... Certain... Swift 


Go Union Pacific to glorious California. 
You gain days for a longer stay in 
the colorful West... know how much 
your vacation will cost before you 
start. Every possible comfort en route. 
Special attention to feminine travel wants. 








Nature at her best—Yosemite National Park, California 


Only Union Pacific Offers Such Service 


te Sunny California 


Largest fleet of daily trains, led by the Los Angeles 
Limited and the famous Overland Limited. Ob- 
servation and dining cars all the way on all trains. 
Smoothest roadbed on earth, Convenient departures 
from Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis and St, Paul. Frequent and convenient sailings 


from Pacific Coast ports to Hawaii and the Orient. 


Make Union Pacific your route to the National 
Educational Association convention in Los Angeles, 
June 28 to July 4. After the convention see the 
entire West via Union Pacific, which serves 15 
National Parks and more of the scenic West than 


any other railroad, 


Take Advantage of Special Summer Fares 


At almost half the usual rail fares you can go via Union 
Pacific to California and Hawaii... Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. .Colorado.. Rocky Mountain, Zion, Bryce, Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks. 


Be sure to ask about escorted “all-expense” tours . . . the 
easy way to see the most; the first cost the only cost. 


For complete information about National Parks and other 


Western vacation regions, mail the coupon below. 


J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 2 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me complete information and booklets about 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
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‘ SPUR LAGGING INTEREST ia 
If your students are victims of the mid-year doldrums you'll 
appreciate the Mimeograph as at no other time. It’s a real spur 
to jaded interest. Lesson sheets may be illustrated, bulletins 
" revitalized, room programs neatly and accurately outlined. 
Every form you use can be duplicated for generous distribution 
S in rapid thousands all in a matter of minutes, and at remarkably 
. low cost. Plan that school newspaper now. Send to us for a 
d sai model publication, produced from cover to cover by the Mimeograph. 
MANY MODELS 
Our branch office nearest you will be glad to show you the particular 





model best suited for your needs—school needs—some of them ranging 








surprisingly low in price. Look for the Mimeograph trade-mark heading 





in classified telephone directory, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


[NON 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the fifth of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the fifteenth of 
that month. It is published only during 
the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POST AGE—‘S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


RENEWALS-— To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach ws not later than the Ist of month of 
expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February Ist, etc. 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS must reach us by the twenty-filth 
ofthe second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one, 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PRI 











HE teaching of patriotism 

is an appropriate topic 
for February. World citizenship is 
stressed in our frontispiece poster. 
Of particular appeal this month is 
Edward Everett Hale’s The Man 
without a Country, discussed by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson. <A 
“Song of Our Land,” a play, “Feb- 
ruary in Song and Color,” and an 
exercise, “American Heroes,” have 
Some handwork 
features are the blackboard decora- 
tions, showing colonial children and 
patriotic emblems, and a page of 
colonial silhouettes made by a fifth 
and sixth grade, contributed by 
Maud M. Hayman. 


seasonal interest. 


HE outstanding February heroes 

in the United States, Lincoln 
and Washington, are given prom- 
inence in this issue. “Stories about 
George Washington” and “Stories 
about Abraham Lincoln” are pre- 
sented for children of the primary 
grades by Rebecca Deming Moore. 
The page of patriotic selections in 
the Intermediate and Upper Grades 
Section will be helpful in a study of 
There are also a play 
about Washington; a log-cabin win- 


these men. 


dow decoration; and in our rotogra- 
vure section, portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln. 


UR cover picture for this 
month, “The Lace Maker,” is 

by a Dutch artist, Johannes Vermeer, 
Not far from the home of Vermeer’s 
lace maker is Belgium, where fine lace 
is still made by hand. This month, 
in Miss Thompson’s “Around the 
World with Robin” series, Belgium is 
visited. “Bonny Jean,” the other 
story on this page, shows in its illus- 
tration the entrance to Edinburgh 
Castle. Of imterest in this connec- 
tion is the double-page poster, “A 
Kiltie Band,” which represents a 
group of children in Scotch costume. 
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_ making of valentin 
may lead to a study of 


how letters travel. Grace E. Storm, 
in “Activities Relative to St. Valen. 
tine’s Day,” tells how these interests 
may be combined. A valentine sto. 
ry, “Mail for the Second Grade,” 
is by Florence E. Matthews, In on 
of the section headings is shown a 
stagecoach, and in another, a pony 
express (mail carriers in the times of 
Washington and Lincoln respective- 
ly). Mary B. Grubb offers an at- 
tractive page on the making of 
valentines. A song, a play, and 
Plate I of the rotogravure section are 
other St. Valentine’s Day features. 


HIS month we have gone to the 
tropics for our tree-study sub- 
ject, “The Palms,” by Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill. Another article on 
this theme, by Eugenia Eckford, is 
“Palm Trees and How to Dnw 
Them.” Plate V of the rotogravurt 
section also deals with this subject. 


EVERAL articles on drawing 

which appear in this issue wil 
be of value to classroom teachers: 
“Observing Children’s Work is 
Drawing,” by Jessie M. Todd; 
“First Steps in Picture-Making,” by 
Ella Victoria Dobbs; and the colo- 
nial silhouettes by Miss Hayman. 


THER helpful features this 
O month have for their topics 
the making of paper, borrowing ¥* 
ual aids, good breakfasts for children 
eye-movements in primary reading, 
primary arithmetic problems, ™ 
the grouping of musical instruments. 
Children’s pets—guinea pigs 
shown on the calendar, and in 
rotogravure section, Plate IV, a 
cats and kittens. Geography teach- 
ers will be interested in a reve 
test and in rotogravure Plates 
VII, and VIII, which show mous 
scenes of North America. 
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“LET THESE BE 
YOUR VALENTINES 





BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL, HIGH-GRADE VALENTINES 





—_—_—— 





4 beautiful line of valentines, artistic in design and pleasing in style and shape. 
have selected our line of valentines very carefully, realizing the importance of offering 
something suitable for children, both in design and in the sentiment of the verses. 
There are no unsuitable or offensive verses. ‘ 
Valentine Day may be made a most delightful occasion by devising a post office in the 
schoolroom and allowing the children to send Valentines, barring comic, to each other. 


We aim to please the most critical. 





’ 


We 


Gayety Book. 








FREE OFFER? 


On all Valentine orders for $5.00 or more we will send free of 
charge, your choice of a box of 10 Valentines to Color, Dennison’s 
Valentine Packet (makes 10 Valentines) or a copy of Valentine 
Let the children combine their orders with yours, 











No. 1077 


CUNNING 
folded to stand up. 
in. 
No. . 

ALL DRESSED UP. Dainty little girls and boys. Beauti- 
fully Appropriate 
With envelepes. 
aa - 

WHOOP-EE CUT-OUTS. Brilliantly colored. Attractively 
designed to have special appeal to children. 5 
2 for girls. 


CAPTIVATING CUT-OUTS 


COUPLES. 


Beautiful colors. 
ee 


colored. 


signs, 2 for boys and 
ae 


No. 10 ; stitiadétiatid 
LIKE-A-FLOWER. An unusual idea artistically ex- 








No. 11092 


Every child's 
delight. 





No. 11222 


ALL ORDERS 
DAY RECEI 


for either 
envelopes. 


No. 





ae - 


boys or 


DB. cemcansenncen 


love them. 5 designs. With envelopes. 

No. 8814.0000000000......15 cents for our assortment of 15. 
JOLLY LADS AND LASSIES. Big, expressive 

eyes. Rosy cheeks. Clever costumes. Brilliantly 


Girl with 


which 


Elephant, 
No. 1076 


yy ’ t.> 
NTERSS CHOOL, 


rN Dh 


{OV AND | ARE 
Sweet re ARTS} 


607f 


IOriostrr 
a 





FOLDING 
girls with 
brellas ; 
hats, 
and varnished. 
Very heavy. 


No. 6142 


both boys 
envelopes. 


No. 11092. 


GIRLS’ FAVORITE, Within each beauti- 
fully decorated heart-folder is a lovely paper 
doll and a packet containing two beautiful 


dresses and hats for each. The little girls will 
adore these cunning dolls. 
3 designs. 

Me. 11393......... 


inches. 


signs 


cut-outs. 


No. 1014.......... 


6 designs. 
A real joy to any child. With envelopes. 


girls. & 
315x3% in. 
— ~2 cents each; 15 cents a dozen. 


MUSICAL 


heavy. 54x44 in. 


colored and varnished. 
12 designs ; 
No. 8839...2 cents each; 20 cents a dozen, assorted. 
LITTLE CIRCUS RIDERS. A 
stands 
bears, donkeys, etc., 


Highly colored and varnished. 6 designs. 4%4x3% 

inches. 

No. 8804.........-........2 cents each; 15 cents a dozen. 
DRESSED-UP ANIMALS. An unusual cut-out 


with special appeal for the smallest children. 
are heavy, brightly colored and dressed like children. 
4 x 6% in. With envelopes. 


TISSUE NOVELTY. 
folding 
daring 
balloons, 


6 choice designs. 
A real surprise for the little folks. 


..6 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 
FOLDING CUT-OUT NOVELTY. 


tively constructed valentine having depth. 
colors are bright and harmonious. 
and girls. 
1°%x6 inches. 
a Flight, On the Porch, Ready to Sail, Taking 
the Train, In a Canoe, Going to School. 


..10 cents each; 75 cents a dozen. 
QUAINT LACE VALENTINES. Artistic de- 


embossed in 
Fashioned with intricate lace paper mats and 
Lovely verses within. 
With envelopes. 
and square shapes. 


New and nifty. Cleverly cut and 
Boy and girl on each. 3'4x3\% 


iene 3 cents each; 25 cents a dozen. 
designs. 


verses. 244x 4 in. 5 


2 cents each; 15 cents a dozen. 


No. 1046 


4x5 in. 4 de- 
With envelopes. Stand alone. 
... cents each; 30 cents a dozen, 






pressed. They are richly embossed in natural colors 

and gold. Attractive sentiments suitable for children. ’ ; 

2\%4x3 in, With envelopes. 6 designs; Rose, Daisy, a, . 

Morning Glory, Tulip, Poppy, Pink Rose. 1% ; 

No. 1046....... - 2 cents each; 10 cents a dozen. aie qnpentent 
TELL-TALE HEARTS. Brilliant red hearts em- 2 ar 4 

bossed in bright colors. Cheery sentiments. Suitable *' y 


beautiful designs. With 


KIDDIES. 


Such 


Extra 
You'll 


Exquisitely colored. 
eyes. Such ardor, 


Easel back. With envelopes. 
Cowboy, Prize Fighter, Golfer, Clown, 
Pets, ete. 5'%4x2% in. 


cut-out novelty 
and rocks. Dogs, ponies, cats, 
with children gaily riding them. 


alone 


They 


4 designs: Fox, Squirrel, 


Bear. 
cabbies ini ao Cents each. 
No, 1082 
NOVELTIES 
SCENIC MECHANICAL NOVELTY. By a clever 


manipulation of parts the following have been reproduced 
in miniature, giving both breadth, height and depth of 
construction. They will meet with instant popularity in 
your school. The colors are bright and artistic. Appro- 
priate verses. Humorous in effect. They stand alone. 
Four designs. 514x6%, 2 inches deep. With envelopes. 
Schoolroom, Motor Bus, Restaurant, Ball Game. 

No. 11184.......................10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS. 
An especially charming valen- 
tine fur all ages in the form of 
a lovely bouquet. Embossed in 
beautiful natural colors. The 
sliding panels of the heart at- 
tached reveal a picture of a 
child within. Charming senti- 
ments. 8 bouquet designs: 
Roses, Pansies, Bluebells. 4x5 
inches. With envelopes. 
a ee 4 cents each, 


Dear little 
skirts, hats or um- 
with folding tissue 
boats, ete. Beautifully colored 
They stand alone. 6 inches hizh. 
With envelopes. 


tissue 
little boys 


An attrac- 
The 
Suitable for 
They stand alone. With 
6 designs. Ready for 


No, 6142 


4 cents each; 40 cents a dozen. 


5x6 


With envelopes. 


bright colors and_ gold. 


54x54 inches. 


Many designs in both heart 


No. 1014 


—— 5 cents each. 


























ANIMAL ACROBATS., 
great fun with these. 
and stand alone. 
ed. Extra heavy. 6 designs. 
Elephant, etc. 5x7 inches. 
No, 8818...5 


LITTLE PALS, 
charming than this 
novelties, 
combination and tone. 
tra heavy. 


Children 


Nothing 
new 
Clever action 


are fortunate to be able 
valentine at such a small price. 


aa Some larger. With envelopes. 12. designs 
No. 8816 Accordion Player, Taking a Picture, In a Rock- 
ing Chair, Carpenter, Tambourine Player, Girl 
Try this one— With Bouquet, etc. 


you'll like it 


BUSY BODIES. 
able boyy and girls. 


made. 


inches. 
Dog, Cat. 
eee 


With envelopes. 4 designs: 


Stand 
8 designs. 


and attractive. alone. 
velopes. 


No. 1081 
MOTORCYCLE FOR TWO. 
orange, green. Stand alone, 


parts. With envelopes. 
ee 


7x5\% 


No. 1081 


These boxes have been especially prepared to enable 
pupils to make valentines just as perfect and beautiful 
as ready-made ones. There is an envelope for each val- 
entine, a foundation and plan for making each, innum- 
erable little fancy seals, lace paper mats, etc. Any child 
can obtain good results, 

Box 103. NOVELTY ASSORTMENT. This box con- 
tains sufficient material for 10 complete valentines. 35 
cents a box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. Postpaid. 

Box 104. MECHANICAL VALENTINE MATERIAL. 


MECHANICAL VALENTINES 


will 
All have movable parts 
Bright true colors. 
Dog, Monkey, Cat, 
With envelopes. 

cents each; 6 assorted for 25 cents. 


could be more 
series of mechanical 
The colors are unusually attractive in 
All are varnished. 
some having movable 
eyes; others movable heads, arms or legs. We 
to offer this unusual 
4%x7 inches. 


Brightly colored and varnished. 
Some have big movabie eyes while 


others have movable haads. 10 new designs. Stand 
alone. Sure to delight the little folks. 2'4«3'4 inches. 
No. 8838.........................2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen, 


BOYS’ FAVORITE. The most unique valentine ever 
It is so constructed that when it is laid down the 
cut-out animal will turn over, jump and atand up. y 
Puppy, Donkey, 
5 cents each. 


HIDDEN MESSAGES. Little girls dressed in flowers. 
Under the inverted flower hat is the message. 
3%x6 inches. 


aww cents each; 40 cents per dozen. 


Prilliant colors; red, blue, 
inches, 


cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


VALENTINE MATERIAL 


PARTS FOR MAKING PRETTY VALENTINES 


have 


Varnish- 


Ex- 





No, 8818 


No, 8816.......5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 


Ador- 





4x5', 
r No. 11158 


Interesting to 
every chil 


Bright 
With en- 


Movable 





No, 6134 


Writne’s VALENTINE MaTeriar 





Sufficient material for the making of 8 clever movable 
valentines. 35 cents a box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. Post 
paid. 

Box 107. CHILDREN’S FAVORITE MATERIAL BOX. Will make 10 complete valentines very 
unusual in design. 45 cents a box; 3 boxes for $1.20. Postpaid. 

Box 106. MATERIAL FOR MAKING LARGE LACE VALENTINES. Will make 10 very 
elaborate valentines of intricate design. 45 cents a box; 3 boxes for $1.20. Postpaid. 


There’s Interesting Fun for Everyone in 


FEBRUARY ENTERTAINMENTS 


VALENTINE 
By Evelyn Simons. Ar 


the school, home and church. 
a'so contains recitations, 
dialogues, plays and pantomimes. 
plete book of its kind published. 


By Evelyn Simons. 
exercises, 6 drills, 7 songs, 


grades. Price, 40 cents. 


WASHINGTON 


By Jos. Sindelar. 
readings; 20 Pantomimes 








Contains: 
and 





GAYETY BOOK 
illustrated new 
suggestions for the celebration of Valentine day in 
Besides suggestions 
and helps for all sorts of programs and parties it 
monologues, 
The 
Price, 40 cents. 
WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN CELEBRATIONS 
It contains 46 recitations, 20 


9 dialogues, 3 
tributes and quotations, stories and plays. 


DAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
55 recitations and 
tableaux ; 


book of 


drills, 
most com- 


sOngs, 


plays, 
For all 

















a mock 


ceremony; 3 songs with music; 7 songs with words set to familiar tunes; 18 stories. For all 


40 cents. 
PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 


grades. Price, 


FOR HOLIDAYS 


Here is entertainment material for Valentine Day, Lincoln's Birthday, Washington's Birthday, 
St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day and Closing Day, as well as for Hallowe'en, 


Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
material contained in it. Price, 40 cents. 


CUPID'S CHOICE 


This is a book of unusual appeal on account of the diversity of 


. 
An unusually witty, dashing and dramatic act in rhyme for children in the primary and in- 


termediate grades. For 3 boys and 3 girls. 


Time, 10 minutes, 


Price, 25 cents, 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


va” PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, serrerson streets 


FIRST and 


DAYTON, OHIO 




























found his fri ih 
Columbus, Ga. He 
wanted to stepout from has made 
has SUCCEEDED. He 
writes:“I have somany $500 
fill them all. Everyone wants me to play my 
Hawaiian Guitar, Although I have not kept 
$500 with my playing. I wouldn't trade 
my Guitar and knowledge gained through: 
(an Learn to Play the 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
Lee Bullard is one of many 
who have shot ahead to 
Hawaiian Guitar 
Course of The New 
Music, No pre- 
vious musical 
sary. Clear lessons, 
actual phonograph 


4 
ULLARD lives in and he 
the crowd. Read how he 
appointments and invitations that I can’t 
accurate account —J know I have made 
your Course for $1,000!” 
Right at Home-Ito3 Months 
Success,with the amazing 
York Academy of 
training is neces- 
records—all combine to teach 


YOU this marvelous music- 
makerinas short as 1to3 months. 


Have More Friends, More 
Fun, More MONEY—Easy! 


Bid good-bye to the days of be- 
ing a wall-flower—doing nothing 
and having nothing! Spare-time 
playing can mean $15 to $35 a 
week extra, Full-time playing 
paysashigh as$7S5aweek and up. 
TREMENDOUS DEMAND for 
Hawaiian Guitarists asentertain- 
ers, with orchestras, on Radio. 
Rush the Coupon NOW for your 
FREE copy of “The Hawaiian 
Way to Popularity and Big Pay.” 






A. . BLOCH, Pres. —Hawalian 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF muUSIC ! 
100 Fifth Avenue, Mew York City 

I want to read**The Hawaiian Way to Feosierity and 

Big Pay” without delay ead without obligation. 

my copy by return 4 | 








Standard 


Save 2 Migs.Orig. Price 


Prices smashed to rock-bottom! Think | 
of it—this genuine refinished Under- 
wood (late mode!) for less than half the 
manufacturer's original price! Andon 
easiest terms ever offered besides. Has 
al! late improvements, such as standard 
4-row keyboard, 2-color ribbon, back 
spacer, ribbon reverse, ete. Never be- 
fore has such a bargain been offered. 
Also, other world-famous standard makes~ Remington, 
Royal, L. C. Smith, ete., all at tremendous savings. 
EASY TERMS after 10 Day Trial 
Our big new catalog featuring this world-famous Under- 
wood at below ‘2 price is yours for the asking - 
Each machine shown in full colors—black, gold and red. 
Compare our rock-bottom prices~see our liberal 10 day 
trial offer and direct-to-you casy-payment plan. arn 
how we refinish these fine typewriters like brand new. 
Send for 


Cataloe, FREE! 


Pages of price-smashing bar- 
gains. Lowest prices in years. 
10-day trial offer. Tells why 
we,do the largest direct-to-you 








Learn T ypewriting 
FREE! 


Complete Home Study 
of the famous Van 
t Speed Typewriting 
fully Niustrated 
ven during this epecial 
offer. Easily jearned caed 
{ euheo’s. business of- ‘ 
. everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

231 W. MONROE ST., DEPT. 265, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers, as well as generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 
Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
posed upon by an_ unauthorized 
agent and we therefore think it 
desirable to caution teachers against 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre- 
sentatives. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 








1931 Travel Contest 


DEFINITE detailed Announcement 

of our 1931 Travel Story Contest 
will appear in the March issue of Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans. All 
teachers and school administrators who 
plan to travel during the Easter or 
Summer Vacation will be interested to 
learn how they may compete for prizes 
that are well worth while. 

By sharing your travel experiences 
with other teachers through the medium 
of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, you may win a prize that will 
far more than compensate you for the 
time and effort involved in preparation 
of your manuscript. 


——. @—__ 


The White House Conference 


Of particular interest to every teacher 
in the elementary schools was the 





ident Hoover. 


White House Conference 
Health and Protection, called by Presi- 
In our General Section 
next month, Aida de Acosta Brecken- 
ridge, assistant director in charge of 
‘public relations, White House Confer- 
ence, will discuss the purposes and ac- 
complishments of this conference, in an 
‘article written especially for our readers. 


Teachers Wanted *‘<eck.até Colleses 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


sburgh No on Syracuse, 
Cincinnati New Haven, Cevtas Green, 
So. Jacksonville, Florida Washington, D.C. 


Ithaca Teachers Agency 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
Enroll Now. No Fee. 
Teachers needed for all positions 
from Kindergarten to College. 














130 Blair Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PL 





CATION PHOTOS 
WANT A G000 POSITION? TRY QUA pHoTOs 


Susiness sixd, artowest pmces,. PERFECT COPIES 

MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, 

PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNE © 

MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 

N 1110 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Il. 











Boulder Teachers Exchange, 


original for $1.50 if you mention Normal Instructor. Free e 


Boulder, Colo, The greatest teacher placement bureau in 
the West. ication pictures from 
nrollme! 


We will make 60 application an 


nt, 





on Child | 









| 
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Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Established 1906 


One of the soundest pieces of advice I know is to never be out of a posi. 
tion. Look for the new position while you yet have the old one. Don’t put 
yourself in the position of being desperate for employment. But it is contemp. 
tible to go along year after year on a tacky little salary. 


Character, as we learned at school, comes first but the world, even in the 
teaching profession, takes it for granted that a three thousand dollar man js 
better than a two thousand dollar man. 


On the strength of my reputation for success, | solicit your business. 





















——____= 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


45th YEAR.—Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critic, 
Teachers of Art, Music, Physical Education, now jy 
good demand. In the last decade we have secure 
PROMOTION for thousands in City and Suburb 
Schools, in State Teachers’ Colleges, etc. Our patron 
pay highest salaries. Booklet free. 
















Alta B. Collier, Inc. 
ELL, A.M., LL.D., 
TEACHERS ee ercideat and General Masage 


SK" CHICAGO 


Make contact with the best teaching talent—find the better teaching positions. In every department—from 
ary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command, Al! have intimate knowledge of bob 
employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new conception of intelligent placement service, Writenoy 
for Free Employers’ or Teachers’ Bulletin, Address 831 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Iii, 






























CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Bldg; NEW YORK, Flair 
Bidg.; PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade; MINNEAPOLS 
Globe Bldg; KANSAS CITY, MO., N. Y. Life Bly, 
SPOKANE, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Get Brewer's National Educational Directory—10,000 nam 


Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 





Established 1882 for $1.00. If you are a strong, well prepared experi me 
Registration in any office | teacher, write us. We need such all the time for the best pu. 
Joins All. tions in the U. S. A. 





Member National Association o 
Teachers Agencies. 


Co-operative Teachers Agency  sascive keccy = Pow 


Hurst Building Buffalo, N. Y. Service to Teachers and Scho 
E. LL. HUFF ALASKA to NEW MEXIC0 


TEACHERS AGENCY, Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best px 


tions in 1931. Special reference service for independent applicaty 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, Recent certification data FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ ap 
Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies 


rieneed personal service. 
WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU | 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION. 











i ol lacin 
238 Mfgs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. & Sve and apte-dete Suess ee 








8th and Wyandotte, teachers from Kindergarten to University. 
Your photo must be attac> 


APPLICATION PHOTOS-—$ 1.50. xpyrrpete a sicaton te 


a position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your ort 
is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (2'4x3'4) and style preferred by Boards of Educate 


turn your original unharmed, FULTZ STUDIOS, 15B East 39th St., Kansas City, Me 


turn your original unharmed. 
eeeeeeeese 









Do you have a vey 
well-organized week } 
plan for teaching spell- 
ing in your school ? 


If you don’t then » 
all means you shou 


see a copy of “My 
Spelling Notebook’’! 


“My Spelling Notebook” is 
a spelling workbook for the 
pupil that gives him a def- 
nite helpful weekly program 
in the study and testing o } 
spelling. It is not a mere | 
spelling tablet in which the 
words are written. It is 4 
definite program of study. 
It helps him to spend most 
of his time on words difficult 


progress 
: a for him, not wasting time o 
_— a 


By means of the “Graph of My Weekly Progress” each pupil records 
his own progress. This stimulates the pupil to do better work and also 
helps the teacher to see what progress the pupil is making. 

You must see this book to understand how effective it is. 
coupon below! 


Send This Coupon to Our Nearest Office ! 








note 
boo 


and, 







Send us the | 


The University Publishing Co., Meme 
1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 1603 So. Michigan, Chicago is 
239 Fourth Ave., New York 1033 Young St., Dallas, Tex Position.............. : 
Enclosed find ten cents for a copy Serest ov BR. F. D...... 
of “My Spelling Notebook.” City dhl State 
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A New Course in 


HARACTER TRAI NING 


in Connection with 


THE New WORLD BOOK &s1cyclopemua 


By MARY G.KELTY and NELLE E. MOORE... 
FROM 4th GRADE TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


More and more the public is recognizing the vital place which Character Training holds in education; more and 
more the leading schools require it—but material is hard for the teacher to find to meet this growing need. 
Here, for the first time, in “The Guide to Reading and Study,” is a wonderful array of material and 
a plan for using it, which every grade teacher in America will want to see. 
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OBJECTIVES 
of CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


—— 


| WORLD | 


Ole) 4 


“LOPEDI» 


In this Character Training Course fundamental traits are listed, 
classified in two levels, according to the children’s experience—from 4th grade to Junior 
High. It is a simple and highly practical program. 







then organized and 


The material for the teacher’s use includes examples from history, literature, 
and real life, appropriately related to the pupil’s own experiences. It 
enables the teacher to hold interest and dramatize a moral without 
“preaching.” You do not have to draw on your own imagination 


—examples arethere, each one paged for instant reference. 








“GUIDE to READING 
and STUDY” 
13th VOLUME. 
Now Ready! 


Here is anew departure 
in the field of reference 
works! For every de- 
partment of teaching 
you have a wealth of 
material which you can 
get without laborious 
search — facts clearly 

and simply por 
for instant use. Here 
are outlines under 38 


| THI 
| WOR! 
| BOOK 


EWVCTCLOPT® * 


























Educa major department 
ity. Me heads—civics, history, 
‘ity, UPPER science, travel, etc.— 
ee LOWER LEVEL LEVEL a references 
in all. 
Il Steadfastness and Obedience Honesty and Justice 
a bd ‘ al 4 _ 
ok Fair Play and Good Sportsmanship Courage 
vell Cleanliness Thoroughness 
. Gratitude Appreciation of Service weIT 
n b Self-Control Initiative and Vision | 7329-7000 
ould Friendliness Cooperation = 
és .- . . 
My Thrift Ambition = 
Trustworthiness and Willingness to Serve Loyalty and Patriotism | 799: - ene 
9: . - m . . e -- 
aap Kindness and Sympathy Unselfishness and Generosity 
r the ; . 
"def Industry and Perseverance Self-Reliance and Independence 
gram Each Level might constitute one or two years of Train- music _ lesson; obeying traffic rules; keeping a TO T EAC al E R S . 
ng Of TR ing. The method of procedure is simple and makes the garden free from weeds—etc. 
— teacher’s task casy, pleasant and resuliful. Rac os — a meee nine Ba Only a personal examination of these pages will adequately 
e themselves; mother getting dinner ev zh she ; ; tte cre <patbney rer 
is 8 SPECIFIC EXAMPLES is tired; father patiently on the job day after day; convey to you the _ vanes as . new Study Guide 
study. The actual working out of the character problem in- the postman, the newsboy, the teacher—all at offers to Teachers. en coupon or ree booklet, ; The 
most cludes entertaining stories with page reference showing their duty, rain or shine. Secret of a Teacher’s Success, containing a condensation of 
fficult "here to find them in THE New WORLD BOOK. This is followed by a discussion of the children’s one of the units in character training, also numerous sug- 
ne on | “The Little Dutch Hero” (p. 6587), “Leonidas” — own daily problems; by famous quotations; gener- gestions which can be applied to classroom work in other 
(p. 3937), “Boyhood of Roosevelt” (p. 6186), ete. alizations, etc. All this material ready for your subjects 
cords en the stories are applied to life-situations; the —_ use; unfailing in interest to the children and con- J . 
1 also necessity for arriving at school on time; practicing a venient for you. ee 
W. F. Quarrie & Co. Publishers, 
ig the | THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
| ° Dept. 103-1 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIl. 
Cw Encyclopedia Please send, without cost or obligation, your booklet, “The Secret 
pat Bn Af of a Teacher’s Success.” 





12 VOLUMES and Study Guide; 9,200 PAGES; 14,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & co. 
Dept. 103-1,154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


School Address 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


MULTISTAMP 





Classroom Duplicators 


Put the 
“*Black- 
board’’ 
on Each 
Pupil’s 
Desk 





<< << 


<< 


ULTISTAMP supplies pupils with individual copies of busy-work, 
seat-work, reading tests, sight-saving material, maps, 
drawings, quizzes, tests, examinations—literally putting the black- 


silent 


board on each pupil’s desk. 


Multistamp is a startling development in professional school equipment that 
is meeting with enthusiastic acceptance by teachers and other school execu- 
tives. It is an ingenious though simple instrument, evolved primarily by 
school men for classroom purposes; a professional device for each teacher’s 


personal use. Already more than a quarter-million Multistamps are in use. 


Multistamp can be carried from desk to desk and seat-work printed individu- 


ally for each pupil. This eliminates the necessity for blackboarding such 


; ; 
material. Copies can even be Multistamped directly in the students’ open 
notebooks. These marvelously handy classroom duplicators put the teacher 
it every pupil’s elbow. 

large classes efficiently and 


Multistamp enables teachers to cover unusually 


consistently where oral recitation would fail and the blackboard mean too 
much lost time. It prevents the splitting up of large classes which would en 
tail extra teachers and additional school buildings. Thus the adoption of 
Muitistamp materially lessens these increasing outlays, and by minimizing 
failures and the consequent expense of repeating them, actually saves and 
earns money for whole school systems. Multistamp equipment pays for itself 


many times during a single school year. 

Multistamp does everything that big expensive equipment can accomplish and 
Just write, 
Snap 
stencil on Multistamp in a one-second operation, and then print perfect copies 


a fraction of the initial and operating Costs. 


typewrite, trace, or draw on the highly transparent, waxless stencil. 


even more .. at 


on any vrade of paper, in notebooks, or on cloth or wood. Thousands of 
Stencils can be filed for later use of 


All copies are permanent prints, and can be bound into per- 


copies can be printed from one stencil. 
the same copy. 
Inks from the inside. Does not need addi 
No moving parts or ad- 


Guaranteed for 


manent volumes for future use. 
tional ink every time you use it. No type to set. 
So simple a child can operate it. 


justments. Clean to use. 


five years. 
No. 7 
$35.00. 


Classroom Multistamp (prints the full page) with complete supplies. 


No. 8 Multistamp Outfit complete (includes classroom, postcard, and signa- 
ture size Multistamps) with complete supplies and handsomely finished metal 
case $60.00, 

Prices F.O.B. Factory and include full instructions, ready to operate. 


Write for complete information and samples of work. 


The Multistamp Company, Incorporated 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
See Multistamp demonstrated at the N. E. A. Convention, Detroit, 
Michigan, February 21-26, 1931. 


1981 M. C. Ine. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Admiral Byrd to Be Guest 
of Superintendents 
Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd will be 


a guest of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association at the sixty-first annual 
convention of the department to be held 
at Detroit, February 21-26. More than 
10,000 school superintendents and other 
prominent educators of the nation will| 
attend this meeting. Notable features | 
of the convention program include a| 
concert by the National High School | 
Chorus, composed of selected high | 
school students from every state in the 
Union. Hollis Dann of New York 
University will direct the chorus. One | 
evening of the convention will be de- 
to social entertainment, when | 
there will be dancing to the music of 
ITenry Ford’s famous Old-Time Dance | 
Orchestra. 

Explorer Byrd will address the gen- | 
eral session, Monday evening, February 
23, when he will be presented with let- 
ters of tribute from thousands of Amer- 
ican school children who through the | 
press closely followed his expedition to 
the Antarctic. Norman R. Crozier, su- 
perintendent of schools in Dallas, Texas, | 
and president of the Department of 
Superintendence, will present the chil- 
dren’s letters which will be artistically | 
bound in hand-tooled leather volumes. 

It is hoped to have letters addressed | 
to Admiral Byrd from children in every 

; 7 | 
state. Such letters should be written on 
paper 8!% x 11 inches, with a left-hand 
margin of 134 inches. No letter is to 
cover more than one sheet of paper. 
Not more than one letter should be 
sent from any school building. Such | 
letters should be sent to the Department | 
»f Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
and should be mailed in time to reach 
Washington by Saturday, January 31. 

Writing of these letters will give op- | 
portunity for teachers to direct study | 
to the history, objectives, and scientific | 
results of polar explorations. A list of | 
references follows: 

(1) The best brief, popular, accurate 
descriptions of Byrd’s four major ex- 
plorations were written by him for the 
National Geographic Magazine as fol- 
lows: “Flying Over the Arctic” (No- 
vember, 1925); “The First Flight to 
the North Pole” (September, 1926); 
“Our Transatlantic Flight” (Septem- 
ber, 1927); “The Conquest of Ant- 
arctica by Air” (August, 1930). These 
issues of the Geographic are accessible 
in bound volumes in practically all pub- 
lic libraries and in many school libraries. 

(2) More exhaustive studies and 
comment on Byrd’s expeditions are | 
contained in his two books Skyward 
and Little America and in Struggle: | 
The Life and Exploits of Richard E. 











Byrd, by Charles J. V. Murphy. | 


(3) Other books, giving the back- 
ground of polar problems, historic and 
scientific data, are: The Polar Regions, 
by R. N. Rudmose Brown, a physical 
and economic geography of the Arctic 
and Antarctic; Antarctic Adventure 
and Research, by Griffith Taylor; The 
Polar Regions in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by Major General A. W. Greely; 
and True Tales of Arctic Heroism in 
the New World, also by General Greely. 

Sciiaaietiaieniain 

“The minority often sets the majority 

to thinking, and thus rules in the end.” 
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Teacher and pupil will 

smiles if they use Warp’s Re 
view Books in preparing for exar-; 
nations. By studying these pa: 
questions with answers exami. 
nations will have happy endings. 


Warp’s Review Books 


contain actual questions, selected from pa 
oficial examinations, with complete answer 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of Ques 
tions asked and the nature of answers requires 


Conveniently arranged and systematized 
preparing test questions. Excellent for clas 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment, Py 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of 4 
states, 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th Ano 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 


Save 


Agriculture Drawing Ortho 
arubenotio Secaranhy renmenme 
ookke z rammar Physiology 

Civil Government . 


ory Reading 


. S. His’ 
Eng. Composition Mental Arithmetic 


Music 
ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
riculture Constitutior Orth 
Algeora Seenenits . Be tf 
rithmetic e a hy al Geograpm 
Bookkeeping Grammer , veleteay 
Botan History Psychology 
Civil Gov't Literature Reading 
Composition usic Theory of Teaching 
The books contain both questions and answey 
and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy. Se 


quantity 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 


prices below: 


4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 9% 
each. 25 or more, 30c¢ each. 50 or mor 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each, 
, . 
10 Days’ Free Trial 
We a 


re sure these books will please you-so 
that we will let you have them 
cate the books you need and enclose you 
check f at the end of 10 days you are nm 
fully satisfied, you may return the books ag 
we will giadly refund your money. 


sure 
on trial. iad 
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ARP PUBLISHING C0. 


¢ MINDEN,NEBR. 


PLASTER MOULDS 


For Making 


ANIMALS and POTTERY 


Our latest offer in the field of visual 
education and art study is a very 
complete line of plaster of paris 
moulds of animals and pottery espe- 
cially modeled and designed for school 
use. Write to ceramic department 
for circular N5. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Permoplast"’ 


Fe : 
o 


(4 
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nalts indiana 
—s 
RAILWAY RNPENT MAIL Ly 
CLERK 
LER ] 
s/ 


$1260 TO $3400 
PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerk 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year 
monthly pay day. This is quickly increased, the — 
$2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. Spring examinations 
City Mail Carriers, Postoffice Cle a 
Clerks and carriers now commence at $1, 700@ year “iso have |) 
cally increase $100 a year to $2,100 and $2,300, The» 
days’ paid vacation, a 
Get Free List of Positions ity w 
Fill out the following coapon. It offers ® bia oppo: 
teachers, Tear it off and mailit today—now atonce il 
_—_—_ - — 


72.00 each sem! 
A ypats Am being 


oe ques Gee ae aes oe oe NY 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W237, Rochester, N-¥- 

Rush to me, free of charge \) 8. fall ee ee ow to Geta U.* 
SS os ; 2 Pees list of ae s. Government Jobs a0 


open toteachers ($1 900-$2700) 


[} Railway Postal Clerk. . 00) 
W et 

(_} Postoffice Clerk..............------ ; ($1700 9400) 
f} City Mail Carrier..............------ ($ 400-$3300) 
(] Rural Mail Carrier...........- ($7 260-8260) 
[] General Clerk—Fite Clerk ($2100 uP’ 


(€ Inspector of Customs 


Name 


Address 


Use This Coupon Before You y it. 
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No. 106. 


March’s February Page 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 

















No, P26. 








Crepe Paper Borders. Red Satin Heart Boxes. 

































Seasonab” crepe paper borders for the blackboard, for table decoration, streamers, etc. Make effective dec« Beautiful little heart-shaped bexes made ot red cardboard and having red satin eushion 
nitions where the wider crepe can not be successfully used. Designs printed on white crepe in natural colors. ops. When filled with small ¢ wndies or nuts, these boxes make a lovely Valentine favor, 


a appropriate as gifts for both adults and children, We list three sizes of these Valen 
tine _ boxes. State number wanted, 
No. HB6O. ~— 2 inches. Holds % ounce, Price, 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
Sample, " cen 
No. HB a Size, about. 3 inches, Holds 1% ounces, Price, 90 cents per dozen, 
postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. a 
No. HB120. Size, about 4 inches. Tlolds 4 ounces, Price, $1.20 per dozen, rae 


postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. 


folds 6% inches wide and 10 teet long. Order by number, 
price, 70 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
to, V3. — Hearts and Valentine Faces (vertical). 
S y4. Cupid's Arrow and Hearts (horizontal). See cut. 
fe. P1. Eagle and Tricolor Stripes (horizontal). See cut. 
fe, 106. Sprays of Cherries and Leaves, for Washington’s 
™ nirthday. See illustration. 
HEART STREAMER No. V41. Cut-out decorative border 




















th AN t clit tre “ Te 
$ . - a 5 ya Bay id = Sein cel ‘é lee, CANDY HEARTS. Miniature bright red candy hearts, cinnamon flavor. Ideal for 
ra pice, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. No. V41. lilling dleart Boxes, or other favors, Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. No. HB9O. 
iT 
ology . 
ung. ° , - 
Dennison’s Crepe Papers. Heart, Dart and Cupid Cut-Outs. 
: , a it Pretty cut-out Hearts, Darts and Cupids, cut from a good quality of art stock, alike on both sides, Moet 
Rr ‘ Ssconatee CREPE paren. Averoprinte designs for February. Especially made desirable in the making of valentines, for kindergarten and primary work, for table decorations and place cards, 
8 a, — ae ape wit + cut-out possibilities, In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet iod_for various other purposes. Order by number, Price, 10 cents per envelope; 
ong. vale Gesign wanted. $1.00 per dozen envelopes, postpaid. 
ho a. ueey. pansing Gin . Sen out. ted. No. P558. American Eagle and tri-color HEARTS No. 2.) Plain Red Hearts, 1% inches, 50 hearts in envelope. 
Geography 0. e save  \ alentines ustratec sunburst. HEARTS No. 3. I’lain Red Hearts, 8 Inches | hearts in envelope 
by No. V469. Cupids and hearts, Iustrated. 7, . DARTS No. 7 Red Darts N 4 ! » “ 
ey No. V470. Boy and Girl in Boat. See No. P5641. American Shield. » we tev uts or Arrows, 4 inches, 12 darts in envelope 
_ der A “ia 3 : DARTS No. 8. (ioki Parts or Arrows, 4 inches, Me darts in envelope, 
@achuny No. P25 ) an one stripes —— No. P560. Tri-color Stripes (wide). CUPIDS No. 9. Red Cupids, 1% inches, 18 cupids in envelope 
| answer . o_o . . No. P21 T , Stripes (narr CUPIDS No. 10. ed Cupids, & inches, 12 cupids in envelope 
py. Se ration. 0. . ri-color Stripes (narrow). GOLD PAINT. Water color paint suital.le for decorating red hearts and mak 
Price, 30 cents per fold, $2.50 per dozen folds, assorted designs, postpaid. ing your own valentines, Price, 10 cents per pan, postpaid. 
PAID , PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Quality same as above but in solid colors. When cut is Pp — N " r d d 
nore, Sle strips, this crepe makes very attractive streamers, ete., for home, school and auditoriun atriotic ove ties an Ba es 
. decoration. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. State color wanted. & ad 
or more, 7 _— ; 
h. No. 81. Red. No. 11. White. No. 52. National Blue SouvEnen a ee argh ite. wets. Miniature Washington Hatchets artistically made of _ 
. . cardboard, having bright red hammer head with silvered edges and pretty blue handle, A real 
al Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. patriotic souvenir Has pin attached and may be worn either as a bacige P ee om 
ov fastened to the a ee Size, 2x4 inches, Price, 12 cents 
OU-80 sure * ° per dozen, postpaid. mple, 2 cents. . 
lin 
a~ Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals. WASHINGTON HATCHETS No. W2100. A regular size Matchet 5x10 inches. Made 
7 boeks eed ° Most appropriate Valentine decoration for ecards, envelopes, folders, ete. AT) are eut-ont . Me ton pom ey -~ “ —— — yey — and bine Renae, The handle 
volley al \ ot shia " s PA) we Line uo » ercines, Oo aocurs ‘ ’ : — 
7. N°V470 designs and — Price, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen packages, postpaid. poses. Price, $1.00 per Genen, postpaid. eamole, eae” a , a No. W2100. 
LS et coL.® Ugbers. = > am. 3° hea ste, 4 my CANDIES. For filling above hatchets, etc. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 
ie. 11. RED HEARTS. % ine h. 50 he ats ay oe Candy Stars. Miniature red, white and blue stars 
le. 13. GOLD DARTS. 1% inches, 26 darts in box. Red Candy Cherries. Natural size and pwe fruit flavor, 
i. 18. RED HEARTS. 2 inches, 20 hearts in box. HATCHET CUT-OUT No. P110. Washington hatchet cut from art board, 3% inches In length and 
i, 18. GOLD HEARTS. 2 inches, 15 hearts in box. 1% inches across head Hlas red, white and blue head and white handle, printed, both sides For table deci 
Sa. BED cUFIOS. 1% ine hes, 24 cupids in box. ration, souvenirs, and place card I’acked & Hatehets im a box. Price, 10 cents per box, postpaid. 

5 » 1% inches, 18 cupids in box. AMERICAN SHIELD No. P210. Size 2%x2% inches Cut from art 
= = RED CUPIDS. 3 inches, 18 oc upids in box. board, printed in red, white and blie. For table decors ation maavenien "place envda 
= SUBD Abe aawe caaLe cagits te ben. a and badges. Packed 8 Shields in a box. Price, 10 cents per box, postpaid. 
16. AMERICAN FLAG. % inch, 50 seals in package. — mau AN WEDes No. L4010. Design similar to iustration 
. 45. WASHINGTON. §Tri-color shield with head in cameo effect, 25 seals in package. ohare <a On Waite caniboand in Dine in Size, 2% x1 inches Have th 
M. 46. LINCOLN. = Tri-color shield with head in cameo effect, 25° se: — in package. children cut these out and then tie on bow of red ribbon maki A very pretiy 
i. 47. HATCHET AND CHERRY TREE STUMP. In natural colors, 25 seals in package. tri-colored souvenir. Price, 10 cents per dozen Souvenirs with ribbon, postpaid. 
% 75. AEROPLANES. Silver Monoplane, 1% inches long, embossed. 20 seals in box, PAPER PIN FLAGS. A very pretty flag, made of stiff crinkled paper, and 

No. L4010. mounted on a large pin: resembles a flag flying A splendid souvenir Price, 


15 cents per dozen; $1.50 per gross, postpaid. 
SILK PIN FLAGS. Similar to above, but made of silk, 1% x2 inches, Very dainty and fin 


RY 


Folding Tissue Valentines. 


‘sual on, Wee, Gee, - M Price, 15 cents per dozen; $1.50 per gross, postpaid. 

. o. ° Y BRAVE AND BOLD. brave little lads with 
very folding tissue hats or hearts , ete., similar to illustration. Stand about - ~ 
yaris 6 inenes. Have easel back Assorted designs Rach with some part New Mechanical Valentines 
— made of folding tissue paper. Very pleasing. With envelopes. j 
spe 5 cents each. _LITTLE GOO-GOO EVES No. V102. Darling little boys and girls 
hool Re. bebop 3 GIRLS, GRACEFUL AND GAY. Charming little with great big movable eyes. 3% inches high. 2 cents each. 

maids with telding tissue skirts, bonnets, or parasols, See t. Same 

nent size and styh as above. Children "are delighted with these cunning VALENTINE ROCKERS No. V302. A new assortment of cut-out 


cards, which suid alone and rock The series includes ponies, elephants, 
years, dogs, ete., with cunning children astride them carrying Valentine 
messages. See tilustration. Interesting for the kiddies, 2 cents each. 


._ JOLLY BOYS AND GIRLS No. V5O2. A clever series of 18 de- 
signs showing cunning little boys and girls in various happy pursuits, 
similar to illustration Nothing grave or solemn, everyone quite jolly 
All mechanical, having movable parts. Will stand alone. 2 cts. each, 


BLOCK HEADS No. V205. A new style of Valentine 
showing man, woman, boy, girl, cat or dog in a peculiar 
artistic design, as though cut from wood See illustration, 
A sinaller figure with characteristic greeting completes 
the Valentine. Each in an envelope. 6 cents each. 

FUNNY ANIMALS No. V405. A wide and varied 
assortment of animals doing clever antics All have mov 
able parts and will stand alone A very attractive number 
and one of our best sellers. With envelopes, 6 cts. each. 

AVIATION VALENTINES No. V605. Airplanes and 
dirigibles carrying happy children See illustration, —Up- 
to-~iate designs with movable parts. Very thrilling, Each 
in an envelope. & cents each. 


valentines. With envelopes 5 cents each. 





Lace Valentines. 


No. LV14. Cunning designs of boys and girls, some 
heart-shaped, some like illustration, All are double val- 
entines embossed in colors. and gold, with rococo edges, 
and each has an attractive picture and appropriate verse 
ag within. Sizes, 3% x 3% and 2% x 3% inches, 
Vith envelopes. 1 cent each. 


No. LV3. Similar to the above, but much larger and 
more elaborate. In the center of each valentine is an at- 
tractive picture of a pretty little boy or girl. See illustra- 
tion. This is surrounded by a lace effect of hearts, flow- 
ers, butterflies, etc., embossed in loveliest colors and gold. 
All are double with a cunning picture and pleasing valen- 
tine greeting within. Sizes 5% x 5% and 4% x 6% 
inches. With envelopes. 3 cents each. 

No. LV6. A real paper lace valentine. Charm- 
ing designs richly embossed in colors and gold. 
Lovely little children peer out through the lace pa- 














No. V205. 





per mats. See illustration. Other attractive de- MERRY MAIDS No. V805. Dainty little ladies, coquettish, 
signs and appropriate. sentiments appear on the inside. Sizes, bashful, ete., with stunning costumes, Designs are varied See cut 
5% x 6%, 5% x 5% and 5 x 6% inches, Many pleasing Movable parts. A very pleasing valentine novelty, With envelopes, 
designs. With envelope s. §& cents each. 65 cents each. 


LOVING LADS No. V905. Gallant little men on the quest of 
love. Shy, sentimental and many pleasing assortments, See ilhus- 
tration. Movable parts. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 

ANIMAL PLAYMATES No. V1110. A large cut-out valentine, 
with two cunning doggies, kittens, ete., playing together All have 
eyes or other parts movable Most interesting to the children, 
With envelopes. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Cards. 


No. WC11. Cut-out heart-shaped cards with pictures of happy 
children. Delicately colored. Very pretty. See illustration. 
Size 3 x 3% inches. 1 cent each. 

No. VC32. © cunning g boys and girls in attractive poses, See illus- 
tration. Stands 5 inches high with easel back. Sure to delight the HAPPY, SNAPPY VALENTINES No. V1310. Tlappy children 
little folks. Twelve «tifferent designs. 2 cents each. doing snappy things. Mailing letter, sucking lollipop, at soda foun 

No. VC43. Little Belles and their Peaux. Large red heart with 44 tain, under umbrella, etc Several parts No. V805. 
cunning boy and girl in an amusing Valentine pursuit. See iljustra- No. VC11. movable giving real action See illustration 
tion. Six different designs in the assortment, and each one as at- Very entertaining. Will produce lots of tun. 

as the other Guaranteed to please. Stand 5 inches high, 7 
















tractive Large size, 7 x 6 inches. Each in an enve- 


























0 cach oe have easel back. With envelopes. 3 cents each. — lope. 10 cents each. 
— ex! 7 - >) + “ 4% 
° ° HA - CHILDREN AT PLAY No, V1410. 
+ Ordinary Comic Valentines. {cme ; (te Boys and girls very busy at various activ- 
also have oe 4 ~ 4 ities, Such as playing baseball, golf, and 
OLD-FASHIONED opens. The ordinary old-fashioned Comic ) $ f Ye checkers, dancing, listening to radio, trafie . 
Valentines (paper 7 x 10% inches.) In this style we have Hot / Kove officer and photographer See illustration, \ 
portunity shots, Up-to-dates, Ordinary “Trades, and assorted. Price, 10 cents , bh ee od These Valentmes have extra joints, thereby a 
per dozen; three dozen for 25 cents. ( rv) giving double action ; Several parts anew 
— UP-TO-DATE COMICS. Same size and style, but with up-to- able. Seven inches high ill stand alone, ~ 
N.Y. date pictures and verse. Price, 40 cents per dozen; three dozen for ye | Falexine\ Each in an envelope. 10 cents each. Y - } 
the pete, Bi tia) 25 conte. wt VALENTINE BOATS No. V1510. Cun- r 
2 Geta hy JUVENILE COMICS. Same size and style, but designed for To my ning little sail hoats containing pretty chil- . ; ‘ 
C32, beys and girls. Pictures and verses suitable for juveniles. Price, No. VC43. = Vauorrine - dren. Will stand alone. A brand new idea epTe ay Volenrine® 
0- $2700) 10 cents per dozen; three dozen for 25 cents. in valentines, and entirely different from 
0-$2300) sMELoPeEs, Plain white envelopes suitable for mailing any of the above Comic Valentines. Price, any other number listed. | Six pleasing de- — 
90-$2100) "ms per dozen; three dozen for 25 cents. No. V1310. signs. With envelopes. 10 cents each. No, W140. 
90-$3300) : , ° P ° ‘ . . es ° a 
30-8250 # All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. Shipment is invariably made within 
$2100 uP) 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. @, Our complete catalog, “The Teachers’ Year Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS February 193; 


Progressive Education | 
Association GRADUATION DAYS 
Th > an 
The eleventh annual conference of |] & ” Graduate 7 fH ' dbook 
the Progressive Education Association A_ perfect guide for the Graduate during his Senior Year and especially 


helpful during the Commencement Season. Written and arranged by AD 
Gladys Lieyd. ‘The author has entered into the preparation of this ty. 


R . ° . : ~ 0 ew t 
y will be held Februar r 26-28 in Detroit with mind and heart atune to the needs and tlrills of those who grs — 
NOW! you can have : | } | y | = k ~ ill . , ’ both fre m High Sel, he and College. The result is a beautiful trea 
Th VOIC 9 with headquarters at the Book-Cadillac worthwhile and original ideas for use by the Seniors. . 
> . > ore os . . The book has seventeen chapters, as follows: Chap. I, “A Wor . 
2 E you want! Hotel. Among the speakers will be r Graduate “ppChap Il, “The Salutatory”; Chap. Mh, The History’, ‘Che 
. ‘nee vii; . = IV, “The Poem’; Chap. V, “The Song’’; Chap. VI, ‘The Will’! Gp, 
John Erskine; Dr. William Boyd, Glas ML, “ihe Propusey''2 Chap, VAiL, “Phe Valdictory”: Chap, AX Dap, 
y , 3c . Colors’; Chap. X, “The } ’; Chap. XI, “The Flower’; Chap. x 
OW ° Scotland; Dr. Harold Rugg, “The Senior Banner”; Chap. XI, “The Graduates Prayer” ; Chap. yt 
Teachers College, New York; Dr. W. -y | ne + Brit “can — ae i [hep Aut Ste 
S . F ss oun : map e . ass iy. a L re above name 
Carson Ryan, Jr., director of Indian 3 chapters = > at = ae past the Commencenas 
2 s ° 7 > . activities. very subjec S Ciscuisser i P i severs eCX\amples { 
Education, U. § Department of the In- many suggestions given complete. “Graduation Days” will so reat 
| 5 eee J assist in planning and preparing for the Commencement Season that j 
| terior; Wilford Aikin, John Burroughs will ke a joy and not a burden to make ready for Senior functions, to de 
i a ; . * a pases ‘ cide the Class problems, and carry on the Graduation Exercises, 
School, a 2 ouls; Katharine Taylor, Graduation Days makes a most spgrenstate gift for the eat or and will ae one of his mow 
. ~ . . ‘ tA cherished possessions and most useful references during and up to the close of his last In year 
Shady I fill School, Cambridge, Mass. ; Reams of material, all of which is new, worthwhile, and just the type which the Graduate wants, y 
Dr Goodwin Watson Teachers College one will be disappointed in this book who really wishes a Graduation Guide through the Commence 
’ y ’ ment season, 
New York; Eugenia Eckford, Tower Graduation Days is handsomely bound in blue cloth with title stamped in gold; it contains g¢¢ f 
: . 5 ; “9° pages, all printed in clear, perfect type, and is beautitully illustrated with full page black and whi» § 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; Elsie drawings. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Wygant, Francis W. Parker School, ||} March Brothers, Lock Box A, Lebanon, Ohio | 


Chicago; Morton Snyder, Rye Country 
Day School, Rye, N. | - 


Among topics to be discussed at the | Churchill- Grindell 














conference will be “The Education of | 
the Progressive Teacher,” “College En- | 

trance and the Secondary School,” ROTE SONG BOOKS Univ 
¢ hildren s Interests versus the Teach- For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE Grades sechne 


ers Judgment, “The Next Step in In- | Coosa 
ternational Cooperation,” “Music in the 








Each book complete in itself the number representing a different 
collection of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 


Schools for a New Day.” In addition, 


there will be a symposium on the teach- PRICES 
ing of special subjects, such as art, mu- Book No. 35¢ per copy OPERETTAS 
sic, science, the languages, and others, Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER 
10 


with exhibits of school material to be 45c each per copy GARDEN For the Grades 
used. The conference will feature its FULL SET (7 BOOKS) including $1.00 per copy 
annual banquet, various luncheons, weasa 





eee 
Songs for Religious Day and Gen- 
> per copy 


playlets a 
MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY 


For the Entire School 
$1.00 per copy 


school visiting, sightseeing, and recep- 
tions. Advance reservations and appli- : 
= ‘ pie ssa? . PI Recreation Songs for Upper Grades..50c 
cations for membership should be made ; 
Se sonal . Published and for sale by 

to the Progressive Education Associa- 


tion, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY 


D. C., and hotel reservations direct to | Platteville, Wisconsin. 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Certificates 
t for reduced railroad rates will be issued | 
mprovemen to members only. 
a , 
Speakers of national and interna-, 7 
uarantee tional note will address the eleventh hte () ss , " 
iunnual Ohio State Educational Confer- ye Olorado C) ckies rm, 

‘nce which will be held at Columbus, | gga 4 

No matter how hopeless your April 9, 10 and 11. Charles Davila, . ~ ; 
case may seem—send for free \mbassador from Chile, Michael West, 
Voice Book. New SILENT principal of Teachers College, Dacca, 
Method of Voice Training. | India, and Newton D. Baker are among 
Increases Range. Improves the more than one hundred speakers 
quality. Banish huskiness— scheduled to participate in the program 
hoarseness. 100 per cent im- this year. An attendance of 6,000 is 
liens anticipated. A section for guidance 
ores are” “ counselors will be added, making a total 
money back. Mail coupon of thirty-six sectional divisions. These 
at once for free booklet—the group meetings are provided to‘care for | im 
greatest voice booklet ever the varied interests of those attending. “ee a ae - . 

written—sent FREE with ———>——- Oty ORR aif 
no obligation! The January number of the Journal “Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


| of the National Education Association The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you uns! 
celebrates the tenth anniversary of that | passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organi 
publication. A remarkable growth of hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; —s 

excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained 

. or ,' : . y. | summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, &™ 
fact that within re rast pe periodi- unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 

cal has grown one thousand per cent in . 

Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 38-22 circulation. The Journal reaches every First Term, June 22 to July 25 

1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago | county in America and every nation in Second Term, July 27 to August 28 


| the world. It has become an assured 














tiend Summer Schoolp 
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oF 


es 
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No matter how hopeless 
your case may seem—send 


at once for free Voice Book. professional spirit is suggested by the 


EB OS UTS Eisaz 


Sste 











- - Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adm 
: success from both the business and the tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Geology and Biolg 
Mail Coupon for Free Voice Book editorial standpoint. Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with Special ins 
" tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for teachers, superv® 
Your Shoulder Straps, Can't SLIP if you | and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. 





t Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 38-22 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Please send me FREE and without obligation, Prof 


Feuchtinger’s new book,*Physical Voice Culture.’’! 
have checked subject in which | am most interested. 


C) Weak Voice © Singing CO Stammering © Speaking 


wear “KANTSLIP.” . A . . . ts Tacati 
The Perfect Lingerie Support, 26e (Silver) Postpaid, or four | cellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vac 


orders Dollar bill, KANT SLIP MFG. CO., Bellevue | railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


— University of Colorado, Boulder, Coloraé 


— — — — —Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — ~ 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


SHORT STORY WRITING Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Particulars of Dr, Esenwein’s famous forty- > . of . : 1 Bulletin..... 
lesson course in writing and eeting of the Field Courses in Geology and Biology Graduate Schoo B il 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER'S Write Name and Address in Margin and Ma 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
48 Springfield, Mass. 











W each for names of new cus- 
e Pay $2. tomers who wear an artificial 
eye. Send names of any you know to earn com- 


mission. Nothing to buy or sell. 
DENVER OPTIC CO. 726 QUINCY _ DENVER, COLO. 
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1 that it 
is, to de 





‘Patriotism suggests many 
= fascinating subjects for 
Crayo a drawings. CRAYOLA 
cut-outs make lovely Valen- 
lines, too. Use Crayoia for 
all school drawing work. 








his most 
year. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
il East 42nd Street, New York 


(rayvoLA 


lhiversal Hemstitching & Picoting— 















itachment. Guaranteed. Fits any sewing machine The old re 

=. L~* we, C. ~- B paore. Prepaid 60c or sent C. O. D, 
at teLesH SEMSTITCHING COMPANY, 041, Sedalia, Mo. 
I. 

GENUINE Model 3 

‘ER 
ades 
er Copy 
DAY 


LOWEST PRICE EVER OFFERED 


fy, 
4 SEAN 


eee 
eseeer? 
wad ts ee 
* aes ee 
Aye 


} 


ERE’S your 
chance toown 
that brand new Genuine 
Model 3 Corona you’ve 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered —at 
LOWEST PRICE ever offered! 
Complete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc.,. MANUFACTUR- 
ER’S GUARANTEE. Recog- 
d the world over as the finest, strongest, 
. portable built. Only a limited number 
of these splendid machines available. To get 
|} Me, you must act now! 


\Yours for 19 Days FREE~ 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing etabto 
Ypewriter can give you! Use it 10 days freet Bee ho 

ty it is to run and the splendidly typed letters it 
turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, traveling. 
Small, compact, light, convenient. Don’t send out let- 
ters, rts, bills in poor handwriting when you ean 
bave this Corona at such a jow price or on euch easy 
terms. Remember these are brand new machines right 
‘at of the Corona factory. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send no money—just the coupon. Without 
¥ or red tape we will send you the Corona. Try it 
Wdays. If you decide to keep it, send us only §2—then 
8a month until our special price of $39.90 is paid. 
Now is the time to buy. ‘his offer may never 


DOWN 


ALANCE 
EASY 
} TERMS 
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you unsu! 
Organi 

automobi 
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tpeated. Mail coupon now. 


MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 


popper Lady Sales Corp. 


{Corona Division) 


s Admin! 
id Biolog 
ial inst 
super 
nents. * 

Vacall 





' 9B. Ohi Ss Chicag Dept, 42. 
lora¢ : —¢-: ngage, Op ari! Til depostt $2 
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——— : 
do. i 
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_— Neer a 
| Address a en ERAS ee AT 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Home Accidents to Discuss 
in School 


It is not generally realized that about 
| one-fourth of all fatal accidents are in 
the home. According to studies made 
by the National Safety Council there 
were approximately 100,000 persons 
killed in accidents of all kinds in the 
United States in 1929, and of these 25,- 
000 died as a result of accidents in the 
home. The principal causes of those 
deaths were falls, burns, scalds, explo- 
sions, asphyxiation and__ suffocation, 
poisons, cuts and scratches. The very 
young and the old are most often the 
victims of home accidents. Winter 
months, when we are housed by in- 
clement weather and the cold, exact the 
largest toll. It would seem fitting at 
this time to take an inventory of some 
of the causes of home accidents. 

1. Are rugs on polished floors equipped 
with such safety devices as anchors 
or rubber lining? 

2. Are stairways and landings kept free 

of toys, books, brooms, dustpans, 

etc.? | 

Are stairways properly lighted, —s 

in repair, and hand rails provided? 

Are pins and needles picked up from 

the floor; work baskets and sharp 

instruments such as scissors, can- 
openers, and ice picks kept where 
young children cannot get them? 

Are all medicines, poisons, washing 

powders and insecticides containing 

poisons properly labeled and kept in 

a safe place? 

6. Are open fires screened, chimneys 
cleaned, and heating apparatus in 
such condition that it will stand the 
heavy firing necessary in cold weath- 
er? 

|7. Is the garage door always left — 

when the car is being started or the | 

| engine run? 

8. Are steps and sidewalks cleared of 
snow and sanded or otherwise cared 
for during icy and sleety weather? 
Lack of good housekeeping, foresight, 

reasonable care, and consideration for 

others are the most frequent causes 
of home accidents. Children should be 
made aware of their individual responsi- 
bility for the safety of others as well as 
of themselves. The topics listed above 
offer abundant and varied suggestions 
for correlation with language work, 











dramatization, composition, art and 
home economics. 
—_—_——_—_——— 
Music and the Child marshals the 


| best of present-day thought and equip- 
ment into simple and usable form for 
parents as well as teachers who are eager 
to bring music as a creative experience 
into children’s lives. Including discus- 
sions of vital phases of music education 


and phonograph records) it combines 
the best of progressive theory with a 
practical guide to what is actually avail- 
able. It is published by Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
calpains 
Education is the indispensable means 
by which society shapes its ends and de- 
termines its progress. It is impossible 
to capitalize society so strongly that its 
accumulated moral strength will not 
subside and ultimately end in bank- 
ruptcy unless it be renewed with each 


and lists of material (books, piano rolls, | 





new generation. Therefore eack gener- 
ation is faced with the necessity of sav- 
ing society.—Daniel L, Marsh. 








\o 


Avoids re-infection 
reduces spread of colds 


Kleenex—the new hygienic hand- 
kerchief—is used just once, then 
discarded. This prevents constant 
re-infection of the user—one reason 
why colds “hang on.” Germs, too, 
are discarded, not scattered through 
air and clothes, infecting others. 








The Coupon 
Brings Samples 


of new 
Kleenex disposable handkerchiefs 


for distribution in your schoolroom 


IME and again teachers have taken 
the lead in introducing new and 
better ways to the homes of America. 


Now they are once more taking the 
lead in a matter of great importance . . . 
fighting the common cold, the greatest 
thief of school time of any ailment 
known to science. 

Think of it! Scores of teachers wrote 
us for help in teaching this new hand- 
kerchief hygiene as soon as they learned 
of it. They asked for samples for the 
children, and they also asked for litera- 
ture on the subject of care of colds. 

Naturally, we are grateful to you teach- 
ers for your lively interest in Kleenex. 
And we want every teacher 
in America to have the op- { 
portunity of placing Kleenex |! 
in the hands of every pupil. 

So send us your request for } 
these individual packets. We | 
expect to fill every request | 
received — and promptly. 
We send you, too, at your | 

1 
i 
1 
i 
1 


— ENEX 


Cleansing Tissues 


grade in the 


ee er ere ee ee 


request, as _ copies as desired of 
the folder “Let's Have Fewer Colds 
This Winter.” The folder explains six 
rules of hygiene which, if followed, 
should materially reduce colds. 


Please use the coupon for ordering 
samples and folders. 


The beauty use for Kleenex 


Yes, this is the very same Kleenex that 
beauty experts are urging for removing 
cold cream and cosmetics. The tissues 
are marvelously absorbent, picking up 
tiny particles of dirt and powder along 
with the cleansing cream. Kleencx 


prevents staining and soiling towels. 


pte ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


N 1-2 


KLEENEX Co., Lake Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me 

(1 Individual packages of Kleenex. 

[] Copies of the folder, 

which I will distribute to the pupils of the. . 


“Let's Have Fewer Colds,” 


.schvol 
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Satisfactory Vocational Guidance for the right job, the physically A OO SO oy An 

Partially-Sighted Childre capped young person can perform his L Hi 

artially-osighte udren | work in such manner as to make it EADING OTELS 

WORK | Children with defective vision need profitable yd his employer as well as The 

especially careful vocational guidance gainful himself. ; In New York of the 

KS upon graduation from “sight-saving” | . The — partially seeing students becom 

classes, to enable them to earn their own | sight-saving classes throughout the HOTEL MANGER jon it 

livelihood in a competitive world and United States are taught to realize their = 

furnishing an abundance of thus to meinteia ther self-resect, | °*™ possibilities and limitations, and SEVENTH AVE., 50th-51st St. years | 

drill and test material ready || Ti. was emphasized b lewis H, | they are guided to select occupations in 2000 ROOMS =" 

for the pupil’s use; sold at |) c.-ri. of iow Wank pate JP Si aceaes which their defective vision will not Its 

a rice every boy and girl can of he National Societ Pag Preven- likely be increased. A surgeon’s son in Every convenience including Servidors pen 

afford to pay. tion of Blindness, in A address before | 0" class had his heart set on following on “eae on 

| 70 TITLES the American Vocational Association at | '" his father again. ge —— = Moorish Grill and Pompeian Tea Room a th 

Milwaukee. poor vision this was impossible. His with Ala Carte and Table d'hote Service \ 

| Millions in Use Daily “Our work for partially-sighted chil- teacher was, able, however, to interest DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER = 
SEATWORK dren must not cease with the education the boy in forestry, and he = now lead- Rooms with running water 

These books contain definitely organized of a general nature given in the grade | '"8 # happy, healthful life, engaged “ forone $2.00 for two $3.0 
material whose purpose is to help chil- || schools and high schools,” Mr. Carris | *® SUt8°ry- In another case, a girl of Rooms with private shower 

dren to the mastery of the basal reader. said. “Vocational training should be | @*tistic bent wanted to become a paint- for one 3.00-3.50 fortwo 4,004. 

PRIMER SEATWORK. 64 pp.; 25¢ started for sight-saving class children | ** As her sight made this impossible, 


postpaid. be lente hich achanta and eons! - | she was persuaded to study horticul- ; 
‘ . Oe “ — junior high schools and continued in me pe ‘ e 3.00 t05.00 fortwo 4, sa tl 
First GRADE SEATWORK FOR SILENT ture. She is now doing landscape gar- for one for two 4.00 to6.% & is 2 t 


READING. 48 pp.; 20¢ postpaid. the senior high schools, such vocations . : " re eractic 
: ’ ~* ° bs . ‘ > y , 7a > Write for Descriptive Literature and } pra 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK FoR SI- || being selected as will not prove in- dening with a large staff of helpers, ' iit throug 

LENT READING, Part I. 48 pp.; jurious to sight. The matter of voca- and she is prosperous as well as happy » a 


20¢ postpaid. tional guidance also should be borne in | °° her work. In Boston Leone 
scaleable 


SecoND GRADE SEATWORK FOR SI- : : : - 
LENT READING, PART II. 48 pp.; mind by sight-saving class teachers in THE NEW ing a¥ 
20¢ postpaid. elementary schools, in order to observe The American Red Cross has re- HOTEL MANGER Yearbe 

THiRD GRADE SEATWORK FOR SI- || what each visually handicapped child is| ceived a letter of thanks from the By 19 
LENT READING. 64 PP.; 25¢ post- fitted to do, according to his physical Polish Red Cross, acknowledging a gift At NORTH STATION spon | 

oe nl Grape SEaTworK For St- || 29d mental abilities and also in accord- | from the National Children’s Fund of 500 ROOMS deces 
LENT READING. 72 pp.; 25¢ post- || ance with his social surroundings. the American Junior Red Cross for the ail 
paid. “There is a supplementary hole some- | establishment of a reading and recrea- Radio, Servidor, Circulating Ice Water, the cu: 

Happy Hour Projects No. 2 (for where for every odd sort of human peg, | tion room in the city of Vilno, Poland. and Full Length Mirror in Every Room. The 
yes ay grade). 64 PP5 || whether it is round, square, or any| Through this fund, the American New En fends Mose Modernly Equiptel Wh earch 

THE fnew ay Worp Book (for other shape. It is our duty to see that | Juniors have recently aided the Junior ee oe bets 
second or third grade). 64 pp.; || every human peg is directed toward the | societies of Latvia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Dining Room, Coffee Shop, Oyster Bar fy tinely 
25¢ —— . niche in life where the fit is most com- | and Greece in their programs. The ob- . anal Gain Mecentaies. focatne 

Drawings, Pe nernanecart exercises are oo. je td ™ Ry : ye As aa ig Sec er std eed ate ha yor" ee eee — 

desi fo help the pupil overcome rehabilit wien sgencion , When slaced in and will, . . . , for one 2.50 004.89 for wo 450088 re 

— points in the English ; . 7 . p} is . NO HIGHER RATES at 

SeconD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR Write for Descriptive Literature and Map & yy), 


WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ studies 


& 
postpaid. basis 
noon woos torn e | PON tErtainment Books : 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp.; 25¢ rusing 
postpaid. The 


See ——~ ane 7 = Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday = ag for 
seen Pp.; 25¢ ¢h By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it ‘ princip 


postpaid. : easy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday in 
° ° ee ; schoo The contents include: >i ma for . n 
These English books are now in use PIECES-=PLAYS any hool r" ntents include: Reeitations for oe WASHINGTON.D.C. ther 
WASHINGTONS 





may & 
profes: 
eight 

contril 
Rooms with bath and shower ing. 




















. . e- Primary Pupils; Reeitations for Older Pupils; Acros- 

in more than four thousand cities. LINCOLN’ BIRTH ties; Verses for Familiar ‘Tunes; Quotations about Lin- 
— — of Lineoln; : Epi 4 Dia- c it I P k Pl z 

’ , "STA? jogues ane "lays; Suggestive Programs Ample mate- 

SHarp’s LANGUAGE Practice, for the ~ og a Re, - 4 apital Far aza 


fourth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ postpaid. “4 “ is a goodly amount for each grade. 40 cents, postpaid. ; i (Near Union Station) 


s ’s LANGUAGE LS AND TESTs, . * . . . te * RS 
SHARP’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS Pieces and Plays for Washi agton’s Birth day ; FAVORED BY INSTRUCTO 


for the fifth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ post- with groups of students 
: By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this book 


paid. a a splendid selection of material from which to choose 

SHarp’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTs, } #) / \\ foe a W achington program ; The contents | include: AMERICAN—EUROPEAN PLAN 
° . . . tecitations fo P y ils; citations c 

for thesixth grade. 64 pp., 15¢ post- VA *upils; Acrosticn: Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- ' 


is from Washington: Quotations about Washington; : 
s and Dances; Dialogues and Plays In many of Write for oar special offer 


paid. am 
SHarp’s ENGiisH EXerciseés, for the the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part. \| ) for conductors of parties 
seventh grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. Abundant material for very small children as well as i : 


Ps - the older ones, . id. 
Suarp’s ENGLISH EXeRcIsEs, for the al a Nearest Everything—See the 
eighth grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. ae Pieces and Plays for Special Days Capitol a” 
By G B. F . Provides abundant material fe 00 
ARITHMETIC mew” Jan A Valentine Dey, “Lenateliow’s ‘Hirthday, PIECES ano PLAYS 250 ms 
A systematic and methodical series of Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother's Day 200 Baths 
. > > . and Peace Day The material consists of quotations, “ 
lessons in number work is provided for od ae * verses = | ge une, a $2. 50 Up with BATH 
> ances, dial es, ™m ) 8, Als ections for set- 
the second grade. ting up a ‘Maypole with Glegrama fot winding the pole $4.00 Up Double 
WorK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND and for dances around it. do cents, postpaid. ball 8, with Bath 


72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. — Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 
This series of books furnishes an abun- reset By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to a 


£ AX i 
: > aol collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cleverest, 7 ~¢ A a pa 
dance of drill and test material ready for most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- Moderat Price R ant 


the pupi use. tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, be- P m 
pupil to use sides the pageant of “The Pied Piper” which ix suited —— Send for a Map of Washington 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND — Fy ey MM WF KA yt 
" ear = teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
TESTs, seven books for grades 2 ora, a, pn BH chinete. me sey Pawn and fairy 
through 8; each book, 128 pp.; 25¢ tale characters, and grown persons. 40 cents, postpaid. 


postpaid. +. gaa Dial 
Ee ogues and Plays for Country Schools 
GEOGRAPHY inc paca a By Grace B. Faxon. [T’rovides a part for every child, 


: ° : Dialogues the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 
By various plans and devices, the pupil or the ungifted Most of the selections are intensely 


is aided in his study of geography. errs humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen > ) 
themes that are sure to please 27 selections in all, Hhe-Years 
- - 


Strupy GumpE LESSONS IN GEOGRA- AT / Tanging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute Entertainment: 
Puy. Boox I, the Valted States. oi — a peer ey 
128 pp.; 40¢ postpaid. if , riaiom ; 

STUDY UIDE ESSONS IN GEoGRA- By wien Tor . Eaterta _—_ entertain- —— 
ane Book II, South America. ment book ever published. Contains a large, and choice 
" . § 21. 0 tio y ritat 3, songs, sic, Ps, - 

(& Pp.; 25¢ postpaid. : Zz } eau — other “entertainment ‘material “arranged in co R NY by 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED If you are not nd . come ete yreemames od . the fo ee ho i 2, bo : 
entirely eatistied. Copies will be sent post- Full cloth covers. Brice $1.80. postpaid, "With Nor- 6 oe Gee eae 
paid on receipt of price. ~ mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST At all drug, dee and dee. stores. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line of D Ly h Wk 
£ Scholls 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING Co. Entertainment Books and other publicati for teachers and school: yl 
1808 WasuNoTox Ave.,St.Lovss,Mo. || F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.| 2/MO-Pads room 
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February 1931 


An Open Letter to School 
Superintendents 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
becomes increasingly helpful to educa- 
tion in America each year. Within six 

the Department has grown 87 per 
cent in membership. 

Jts great annual conventions are a 
stimulus to more effective service, and 
durply focus the thinking minds of the 
gation upon the objectives of education 
and the needs and achievements of the 
schools. 

The publications of the Department 
may be found on the shelves of every 
professional library in the country. The 
ght Yearbooks constitute a notable 
contribution to the literature of learn- 
ing. The recent volume on supervision 
sa treasury of the best thought and 
practice in this service developed 
through a half century. 

Constructive readjustments in the re- 
tionship of the various levels of learn- 
ing await the publication of the Ninth 
Yarbook on Articulation of the Schools. 
by 1932 the Department will report 
upon an extensive study in character 
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education, the result of three years of | 
rsarch in this most challenging field of | 


the curriculum. 


The Department’s Educational Re- | 


watch Service is a clearing house of 
fits on school administration. Its 
timely and pointed reports assemble ef- 
fective technics for the solution of the 
wetyday problems of the school super- 
itendent. The fundamental impor- 
unce of research is recognized in 


reently adopted plans for a million | 


dllar fund to carry forward important 





tudes in education on a nation-wide | 
wis. The school superintendents are 


nising the money themselves. 

The profession of education is mov- 
ag forward. Superintendents, teachers, 
mincipals, supervisors, specialists, to- 
wther build a better path to learning 
ind adapt the services of the schools to 
the needs of a changing world. 

But there are yet vast numbers un- 
wched. ‘Thousands of American edu- 
ators have not yet felt the inspiration 
cooperative effort. The work is not 
wen well begun until the entire profes- 





wn isat work upon its problems. Ev- 
tyeducator is an enlistment officer for 
te national, the state, and local associ- 
ons, Let’s build in 1931! 

Cordially yours, 





NorMan R. Crozier, President 
Department of Superintendence 
somalia 

Shall America adopt the slogan “Mil- 
for Chewing Gum, but Not One 
(tt More for Schools”? There seems 
be no depression in the gum business. 
third quarterly statement for a 
wl-known Chicago concern that 
taufactures gum shows a net profit 
‘tthe three months ended September | 
W of $3,396,164, as compared with | 
332,923 for the same period of 1929. 
“t income for the nine months ended 
ber 30 was $9,053,046, and it 
"8 $8,534,943 for that part of 1929. 
income for the last three months 
"8 $5,882,222 and for the last nine 
$16,236,022. The gross in- 
ame of this one chewing gum com- 
My is larger than the total income for 








One of 26 states, and is larger than 
‘ggregate income for all forms of | 
education in four small states. 


. elementary and high schools in 
de 








NEW VALENTINES 


AT ATTRACTIVE 
LOW PRICES... 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY ORDER DIRECTLY FROM THIS LIST 


READ: 


Wilcox Valentines are put up in assorted designs. 
similar design. 


Each number listed is made up of several valentines of ’ 


Orders are always filled the day they are received. You may be sure of prompt attention. 


Please do not send stamps unless necessary. Ten cents is required to cover cost of packing and mailing on all orders of less 
than $1.00. All other orders are sent postpaid. C.O.D. orders cannot be accepted but unsatisfactory goods may be returned. 








John Wilcox Pub. 








V-101— Novelty 
Whistlers—About 8 
inches tall. Excellent 
finish. An animal is 
a part of each design 
and a whistle is con- 
cealed to imitate ani- 
mal sound when 
squeezed. Bushels of 
fun. Something new 
and different. 9¢ each. 
90c per dozen. 


envelope. 
envelope. 
envelope. 


V-50 
V-51 


V-l1 — Novelty 
Squeakers—Similar to 
V-101, about 6 inches. 


Unusually fine color | V-60—Red Heart, 144 inches, fifteen in ed. Planes are ten 
work Contain | envelope. inches — long. Will 
“squeakers” instead | V-61—Outline heart with cut-out Cupid stand alone. Unique 

inside, Very effective. 5 in envelope. and appealing. Only 


of whistles. Very dur- . 
able. Very reasonable V62 





a - Dart is 4'4 inches long. Cupid is 2% V-112—Flyers—Sim- 

S each, 45 per inches tall. 5 in envelope. . ilar to V-1L, slightly 

nas Dennison’s Crepe Paper—Valentine | smaller. Bright color. 
hi 3 

V-2—Greeting Fold- | Red. or White. 20¢ per package. Excellent workman- 

ers—High grade fold- ship. 4e each, 40c 


Novelties and Decorations 


of red cut-out hearts and 
All are priced at 5e per envelope. 


V-16—-Eight inch dart, five in envelope. 
V-47—-Red Heart, 


No. 51—5 in. 2c ea. 

No. 61—6 in. 4c ea. 

Bel ill be found -omplete list | No. 71—7 in. 6c ea. 
~ pe ee a taamiiee. No. 81—8in. 10c ea. 
No. 100—10in. 15c ea. 


V-48-—Red Heart, 
V-49--Red Heart, 21% inches, twelve in each, 40c per dozen. 


Cupids, eight in envelope. 
Small darts, eight in envelope. 


Red Cupid standing on red dart. 


Prices of Pullers 


V-10—Children with 
ladders or easeis at 
various occupations. 
Bright and attractive 
assortment. 4%c 


4% inches, five in 


3 inches, eight in 


V-11 — Aviators — 
Several designs assort- 


8c ea., 85c per dozen. 








ers with envelopes 
similar to high grade Christmas folders. 
For pupils of any age. 4c ea., 40c a dozen. 


V-3—Large Assortment of clever little 
children’s designs. 12 for 10c, 6 for 5c. 


V-4—Wilcox Assortment—Contains 
cut-outs of various sizes ranging from 
4 to 6 inches. Many designs, animals, 
birds, children, etc., especially suited for 
providing variety for large number of 
small children. A number that will sure- 
ly please you. All new. le each, any 
quantity. 


V-5—Little Mechanos—Figures of 
little children about 4 inches tall. Nice 
assortment of designs. Moving parts 
2c each, 20c per dozen. 


V-207 — Mechanical Animals — All 
sorts of animals in bright lovely col- 
ors, With moving parts. Small children 
will be particularly pleased with these. 
12 designs. Very low price of 2%c 
each. 


V-6—Hangers—Each in an envelope. 
Best quality red silk ribbon used. When 
suspended measures 18 inches. Several 
designs. Only 10¢ each. 


V-7—Very large Valentines—Decorat- 
ed with delicate accordion folding red 
paper. (Note tree in illustration). Many 
designs. A real bar- 





per dozen. 

V-12—A real treat in this number. 
Children driving. Beautiful, real, red 
feathers are used as harness decora- 
tions. New and striking. Sure to 
please. Only 4c each, 45c per dozen. 





V-13—Decorative Cut-outs. Dozens of 
designs in bright colors. 10c per dozen. 


V-14—Gallant Riders—A_ notched 
wheel at base of valentine when turned 
makes figure bob up and down as if 
riding. A very unique valentine assort- 
ment 4x5inches. 3c ea., 30c per dozen. 


V-15—Big Circus Series—Wonderful 
mechanical valentines. Illustration gives 
little idea of the size and attractiveness 
of these valentines. Boys, girls, ani- 
mals all move. All designs at least 
10 x 4 inches. .A big bargain for the 
money. Never such mechanicals be- 
fore offered. Only 9c each, 85c per dozen. 


V-16—A large variety of designs make 
up this number of mechanical valen- 
tines. Designs new and novel. Up-to- 
date numbers including radio, seashore, 
sports, etc. 4'%c each, 45c per dozen. 


V-17 — Opening doorways on the 
front of these folders give glimpses of 
children in attractive poses within. 
About 3 inches square. 2¢ each, with 
envelopes. 








gain for such _ intri- 
cate workmanship at 
914c each, 85c a doz. 


Valentine Boxes 


V-18—Heart 
ers—Through cut-out 
heart on front are 


Fold- 





V-8 — Funmakers — 
About 6x9 _ inches. 
Highly colored, heavy 
cardboard. Several 
designs. 3c each, any 
quantity. 


Pullers—We are of- 
fering the most mar- 
velous line of pullers 
ever shown. These 
beautiful lacy valen- 
tines open and stand 
alone. With red ac- 
cordion fold decora- 
tions, all the attrac- 
tiveness of this orig- 
inal type valentine is 
here. Five different 
sizes, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 
inches tall at five dif- 
ferent prices. Think of 
the enormous variety 
and value offered 
here. (See top of next 
column for prices). 


f, 

4 . 
fi f ALE ASAE tip 
Se TINE PARTs j j 





These boxes have been especially pre- 
pared to enable pupils to make easily 
valentines just as perfect as “‘ready- 
made” ones. There is an envelope for 
each valentine when it is completed, 
and a foundation and plan for making 
each valentine. Innumerable little fancy 
seals are included, lace paper just the 
right sizes to fit the various cut-outs so 
that any child can obtain good results. 

No. 10—This box (illustrated) con- 
tains sufficient material for making ten 
valentines. Price 30 cents per box. 
Four boxes $1.00. 

No. 4—This box (similar to No. 10) 
contains the same grade of materials 
with sufficient material for making 
four valentines. Price 15c each. Four 
boxes for 50 cents. 








ver 





ee 


““-/ 


No. 10—Four Boxes $1.00 


V-18 


seen pictures of boys 
and girls. 2% inches 
by 4% inches with en- 
velopes, 3c each. 


V-19 — Slightly 
smaller than V-18 but 
of similar design. 
With envelopes, lc ea. 


V-124—Post Cards— 
Not a_ disappointing 
number in this large 
assortment at 10c per 
dozen, 


V-240—An = assort- 
ment of cut-out boy 
and girl figures, un- 
limited variation of 
designs. 4to7 inches. 
For decorating or 
making valentines. 
10c per dozen. 


V-17 V-19 











V-16 


Co., Dept. 2, Cooperstown, New York 
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Medici 





FREE 





Prints 


any one of these inspiring masterpieces 
for your classroom 


ha EDICI Prints are direct reproductions from 
the Old Masters in the colors of the originals 
orinted without screen” on pure handmade paper 
“The Boyhood of Raleigh,” the best known of Mii 
lais’ beautiful subjects, in full colors, size 31'. x 37';, 
reproduced direct from the original which hangs in 
the TateGallery, London, and “A Boy With a Rab 
bit.” by Raeburn, size 31 x 2374 and de Hooch’'s 
“Woman Peeling Apples,” 37'4 x 30, can now be of 
fered to you for your classroom without cost. They 
are recognized the world over as the next best 
thing tothe great paintings which they reproduce 
To assist you in raising the money necessary to 
acquire a Medici Print for your school we will 
matito you at once an assortment of postcards 
also in full color, which can be easily disposed of 
by your pupils at 5c or We euch. Return the pro 
ceeds to us and the Medici Print you select will be 
yours and ready for display within a few days. 
We would suggest that you immediately place it 
on exhibition, in your school, charging a sma!l 
admission ii additional funds are 
needed, Each parent and com 


ities disclosed the fact that “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh”, A Boy With a Rabbit", and “A Woman 
Peeling Apples”, were the most popular subjects 
and greatly in demand for schools. 
this company has had special copies made direct 
from the originals for school use. This is the first 
offer of these fine prints, authentic and correct in 
color, detail and every other particular. These 
prints are endorsed by leading authorities; for 


instance, they have just been endorsed by the 


New York State Education Department. 
You will want one or all of these splendid and 


accurate reproductions for your classroom walls. 


As a class gift nothing can surpass a colorful 
Medici Print. Prices are extremely reasonable. 
Place your order early. Send at once for your 
free sample postcard. 


Fill in Coupon Below and Mail it Today for Free 
Postcard and Full Information Concerning the 
Medici Prints and How to Secure them. 





munity member will gladly take 
a generous supply of these useful 
and attractive cards to help your 


; ni 
school raise the necessary funds 857 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. { 
The coupon below will bring you Gentlomer lease send me FREE sample postcard and full information about ‘ 
free sample postcard so that you ing the fallewing BRING! PRINT Cnaes Gate 
can eee in advance how quickly 1. “The Boyhood of Raleigh i a 
they will sell 2. “A Boy With a Rabbit’ 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, Incor 3. “A Woman Peeling Applies” - . - + - C) 
4. Please send me your complete catalogue--FREE 


porated are the American repre 
sentatives of the famous Medici 
Society with headquarters § in 


- , h t 
London, England, world-recogniz- nas 
ed as printers of the very finest 
reproductions of masterpieces in ADDRES 


art. Last year an investigation 





HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Incorporated 
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“Personality in Handwriting” tells how 
and why you can read character from 
handwriting, analyzes the characters of 
a dozen great men and women from 
examples of their writing and tells what 
kind of pen each type should select. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Edith Wharton, 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Wm. H. Taft, and Walter Dam- 
rosch, are among those analyzed. Each 
illustrates a type of writing. Perhaps 
YOU write like one of them. Perhaps 
you can learn more about yourself from 
this entertaining, instructive book. It 
may prove useful to give new interest 
to your handwriting instruction. 

It is free to school teachers—and this 
coupon will bring it to you. Send for 
it today! 


Eslertrook 


——— ee eee ee ee 


Esterbrook Pen Co., 68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Personality in Handwriting.” 


A Correction 


On Plate VIII of our Rotogravure 
Section this month is a picture of a scene 
in the Great Smoky Mountains. An area 
of over 1000 square miles in these 
mountains, on the Tennessee-North 
Carolina border, is in process of becom- 
ing a national park. Mr. Orpheus M. 
Schantz of the Schantz Tours, Chicago, 
who saw a copy of the Rotogravure be- 
fore it was incorporated in the maga- 
zine, informs us that the Rainbow Falls 
shown are not in North Carolina, as 
the caption indicates, but in Tennessee. 
They are at the base of Mount Leconte, 
the elevation of which, 6593 feet, 
| makes it the highest mountain entirely 
within Tennessee. We are glad to have 
an opportunity to correct the caption 


and give this additional information. 
| —_— —~>—_—_ 


A novel contest open to all school 
children up to fourteen years of age 
(except members of families connected 
in any way with the florist industry) is 
the National Flower Appreciation Con- 
test, offering awards for the “most cor- 
rect, neat, attractive solutions” to the 
Flower Puzzles which are given in a 
booklet issued by the Society of Amer- 
ican Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists. There are national, sectional, 
and school fund awards. The contest 
will close April 15. Any teacher whose 
children are interested in competing 
may obtain copies of the booklet from 
horticulturist organizations, or 
from the National Flower Appreciation 
Contest Headquarters, 136 East Market 


Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
en 


“England—and Why” is the title, 
curiosity-arousing, of a booklet that 
comes to us from the Great Western 
and Southern Railways of England. It 
sets forth the beauties of “this precious 
| stone set in the silver sea” in a way to 
make one want to pack his grip without 
delay. The booklet is beautifully print- 
ed on paper that reproduces the half- 
tones to perfection. Headings in the 
text include: Gateways of England; 
Shakespeare Country; Wonderful Wes- 
sex; Devon—the Shire of the Sea Kings; 
Cornwall—King Arthur’s Land; Royal 
| Windsor and the Penn Country; Histor- 
ic Oxford; Sussex—Land of the Con- 
queror; Kent—Where Caesar Landed; 
Picturesque Wales; Famous Cathedrals. 
| Other smaller booklets put out by the 
| Great Western, covering more limited 
territory, are equally attractive. Read- 
ers who are anticipating a trip abroad 
next summer will be interested in an- 
nouncements of this and other British 
railroads, Continental railroads, and 








local 


steamship lines, appearing in our adver- 
tising columns during the late winter 
and spring months. 


KUNDERD GLADIOLI 

















STAND SUPREM. 


The Nameis Your ‘ 
Guarantee 


Br pBvyiIne your Gladioli direct from 
Kunderd, the foremost Gladiolus Farm in 
the world, you are sure of getting the 
true varieties that have made the name 
of Kunderd internationally famous. You 
will get bulbs that bloom and produce 
large well-filled spikes of flowers. Write 
for the 1931 Kunderd Gladiolus Book— 
it’s Free. It describes six hundred kinds 
and shows 52 in natural colors. Kunderd’s 


quality seeds are also listed. Please 
use the coupon below. 
—_— Se Oe rr selleellae- a = se ee er ee? oll ——_- 


A. E. Kunperp 
159 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind, U. 8. A 





Dear Sir: Please send me the Free 1931 Kunderd 
Gladiolus Book. 
EEE St. or R. F. D. 
| City ——— 
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A dignified method of raising 


money for the Team, the 
Hexagor 


Playground, the Band, 
i 3 2 Se quality 
Uniforms, etc. We send 7 inchs 
inches 
you one or more gross long ree 
y, firm, 
of SUPERFINE Pen- grooved 
Ved 


cils (regular 5c quality), lead fully 
waxed; brass 
tip and red 
Para rubber 
eraser. Asson. 
ed colors 
“Print” school 
name 


each with your school 
color 
letters, for only $4.25 


Pupils will 


name in gold 


a gross. 


prefer them to any 
other at 5 cents each ’ 
. dlainly 
and the school fund re f , 

Satisfaction 0 


nets nearly $3.00 on money refunded 


the gross. We pay postage 





With each gross SUPERFINE 
FREE, your choice of these premium: 
(1) Giant Pencil Sharpener (2) Woman's 
or Man’s Fountain Pen (3) Five-foot U.$ 


Pencil 


Flag, sewed stripes. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL C0. 








DEPT. N-2, DAYTON, OHIO 
High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 
Gare | PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
r Made fromany good photograph 
Original] returned, 
Size 2'.x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich 














What Bible Character 
Does This Picture 
Represent? 





You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, lil. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School | 
| Dept. 4572, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, il. | 


| Please send me Free, your Bible Test and | 
Bulletin. No obligation. 











Street and No.......... -_ 
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Self Directing 
Notebooks 


Silent Reading Compre- 
hension Tests 


They are: 
Self Directing, remedial, drill 
material, diagnostic, teach- 
able, testing, based on texts. 
Recommended and used by 
hundreds of superintendents 
and teachers. 
SEATWORK 


Silent Reading Test to be used with 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth....15c each 
With Child’s World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third..15¢ each 
With Story and Study Readers for 
Prmer, First, Second and Third..15c each 


With Winston Primer.............. 15¢ each 
With Child’s Story Hour Readers 
for Primer, First and Second.......15¢ each 
Nature Study for First, Second and 
Third grade . , -ee20C each 
Picture Study Books for Primary 
and Intermediate ..................... l5e each 


ENGLISH 


To be used with Meek and Wilson 

for Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 

and Seventh grade... : 40c each 
With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, SA, 6B, GA, 
RS EO eee neta 
With Open Door Series for Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 


each 


Eighth grade ................... shel 40c each 
Progressive Series to be used with 

any text for 1A, 2B, 2A .15e each 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B..... ....-25¢€ each 
5A, 6B, GA, 7B , 30c each 


Junior High School English 1, 2 and 
i ....40¢ each 
English Composition . a 


English Literature  - mimi: aan 
American Literature sesseeeeeeee4OC each 
Reading Reports for outside read- 

ings ... 25c each 
As You Like It lic each 
Merchant of Venice lic each 
Macbeth l5e each 
Hamlet l5e each 
Silas Marner l5c each 
Tale of Two Cities lic each 
Lady of the Lake l5e each 
Ivanhoe sin 20c¢ each 
Julius Caesar l5e each 
House of Seven Gables... l5e each 

GEOGRAPHY 

To ke used with Shepherd’s Begin- 

ners for 3rd grade...... 40c each 
With McMurray and Parkins for 4B, 

4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA, 7B, 7A............30e each 
With Brigham and McFarlane for 

4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A 30c each 


With Dodge-Lackey for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh grade....40c each 
With Whitbecks Physical Geog- 
SEITE. -ainssccossnentinnaetneeemenenien asinine 45c¢ each 
With Whitbecks Commercial and In- 
dustrial sesseeseeeeaO00 each 


ARITHMETIC 


Essentials in Primary Numbers to 

be used with any text 25c each 
With any text for 2B, 2A, 3B, 3A, 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, 7A, 
- . tee 
With any text for First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth grade (First 
Stade 30c) ................ andes ----40¢ each 


HISTORY 


To be used with Barker, Dodd and 
Webb and Estill’s Elementary 
United States 0.0... cece 

With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh and 
Righth grade and Barker, Dodd & 
Webb for Seventh & Eighth grade..40c each 

With adopted text for Oklahoma, 

wee & Tennessee State History.40c each 
ith Robinson and Breasted, and 


30c each 


Webster’s Ancient History A5c each 
ith Robinson and Beard, and Web- 
we Modern History... 45c¢ each 
ith Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite’s 

American History ........ 45e each 
™ Cheney’s English History 45e each 


h West’s World General History..45c each 


CIVICS 


To be used with Hughes Elementary 
4 


f 
or grades Oc each 


oe Re 45c each 


SCIENCE 
To be used with Caldwell and Eick- 
faberry and Hunter and Whitman 
Wik et! Science ae --ee---60€ each 
Clement’s Biology.............. connie 60c each 


Copies wil be sent upon receipt of list price. 


. Not Satisfied, Money Refunded. Send 
P catalorue and sample book—one for 
and one for High School. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 





100-709 1 West Grand, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
_ 
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THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 


———_+»>————_ 


Am Travet. The Story of Aviation 
for Elementary and Junior High 
School Use. By James E. Mooney. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 328pp. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH IN Epuca- 
Trion. By Walter S. Monroe, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, and Max D. Engelhart, 
Assistant, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois. Pa- 
per. 105pp. 50c. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

CHAPEL AND ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS. 
By Flossie C. Baldwin. Paper. 84pp. 
§0c. The Willis N. Bugbee Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tue Live Wire Stunt Book. By 
Willis N. Bugbee and Others. Pa- 
per. 144pp. 60c. The Willis N. 
Bugbee Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

EDUCATIONAL Tests FoR USE IN INsTI- 
TUTIONS OF HicHER LEARNING. By 
J. S. Kinder, Professor and Head of 
Department of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, and 
Charles W. Odell, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois. Paper. 95pp. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

TEACHING THE CHILD TO Reap. By 
Samuel W. Patterson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Hunter College 
of the City of New York. Cloth. 
§36pp. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

Cuina. By Eunice Tietjens, Author of 
“Body and Raiment,” etc., Staff Edi- 
tor “Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 











pedia,” with the collaboration of 

| Louise Strong Hammond. In 
“Burton Holmes Travel Stories,” a 
series of Informational Silent Readers 
edited by William H. Wheeler, Co- 
Author, “The Silent Reading Hour,” 
etc., and Burton Holmes, World 
Traveler and Lecturer. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 415pp. $1.28. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Worksook to Accompany “Tut 
Dawn oF AMERICAN History.” By 
William L. Nida, San Diego State 
Teachers College, and Julia M. Stone, 
Formerly Critic Teacher and Rural 
Supervisor, Hays, Kansas. Paper. 
120pp. 48c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

THe Exrra Curricucar Liprary. 
Bound in keratol. Student Partici- 
pation in School Government. By 
Jerry J. Vineyard, A.M., Principal, 
Junior-Senior High School, Junction 
City, Kans., and Charles F. Poole, 
A.M., Principal, Sterling High School, 
Sterling, Colo. 118pp. $1.00. In- 
tramural Athletics and Play Days. 
By Edgar Marian Draper, Associate 
Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and George 
Mimms Smith, Intramural Director 
in the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Wash. 150pp. $1.00. A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York. 








(Continued on next page) 


WLoRaohakel Ma cla anael 
Women Teachers 


cob alite 
WEEKLY SALARY 
AND BONUS 











F you are between 25 and 
40 years of age; if you have 
had two years of college or 
normal school training with 
three years of teaching expe- 
rience; if you have the person- 
ality to meet people, the energy 
and determination to make 
good; if you really want to work 
and earn money you will be tre- 











Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively oceupy their 


. . own building, pictured above. Business esiah 
mendously interested In trav- lished in 1892-—38 years of steady growth 
26 Branch Offices in U. S.— Foreign Aven 
al; cits > 2 » cies in England, Italy, South Africa, Austra 
eling positions we have open lia and Philippine Islands 








for the summer vacation period. 


A Fixed Weekly Income 


The positions pay a salary, assuring those selected a fixed, 
weekly income, plus a weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability, and offer the 
Opportunity to see new places and meet interesting people 
while traveling with congenial teacher companions. Prefer- 
ence will be given those with highest qualifications who can 
start earliest and work longest. 





Use the Coupon in Applying 
The coupon is for your convenience in applying for the posi- 
tions described above. Use it if you have the required qualifi- 
cations, giving age, education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY —Publishers 
Dept. 102, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
—mecmmmmmennns Bk RRO NY 














F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, | 
| Dept. 102, Compton Bldg., 1000 N., Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen: 

I am interested in working and earning money this summer. I can work from...........000600+ to 

(Date) 
i05600500000004500000000605660 Send me details about your Weekly Salary and Bonus Arrangement. 
(Date) 

| De iia snbee edad kane sadeceesbhkiebdenbedsancstedseaseesiadionntees AMO. ccciocsseese | 
| ikavcnncannaddopéusksindb ae vdbssethentdndssdsasndebteosbtsbeeeessamsiuieeeeed | 
| ae ae I NE Bh iio bn bo kn k5:60.0586600000000000K6000008 og | 
| es ae Gs Ot TRIE I 6 nis 605500: 0:0:000knsnenntsenctdceddeséusdsietsseiecesacous | 
| DOT sik nd cnds ink aeksesddecorns ccaceaneuen OD Bic 0 0:600.605405000sinc0sese | 

I have had........ years of teaching experience. My school closes..............scceceeececscece 
| soul | 
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EMILY POST 


has written a helpful book 
for teachers and students 





“Letters that must be Penned’ 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Emily Post, famous au- 
thority on etiquette, has 
written a new book, 
“Letiers That Must be 
Penned,’’ which covers 
all of the perplexing 
problems of social cor- 


respondence. 


ee an We will be glad to sup- 
ply without charge, sam- 
ple pens and leaflet 
\ showing thirteen proc- 
esses used in making 
Spencerian pens. This 


ll of fer for teachers only. 


‘The quality of Spen- 


A useful reference text both for cerian pens has long been recog- 


teachers and students. 


Particu- nized; and their widespread use 


larly suitable for classes in Eng- in the schoolrooms of the coun- 


lish Composition. 


This interesting booklet, 
tively printed and bound, 


available at 25 cents 


try is positive proof of the service 
attrac- they have given. 
is now Write today for sample school 


a copy. pens—free—and enclose 25 cents 


(Quantity prices on application. in stamps for Emily Post’s new 


Ask your local stationeror write us. book. 


Note—Special quantity prices on school pens. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






















writing as a result of using these cards. 


Large Letters Easily Seen From 
Any Part of the Room. Strips 
Come Ready to Place on Wail 


All 10 strips showing entire alphabet in capital 
and small letters, aleo figures from 0 to 9, will be 
sent prepaid to any teacher or school official at 
the low price of $1.25. Three or more sets sent 
Send 


postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set 
check, money order or stamps 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 
See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Convention, 
Datrovt, Mich., Feb. 22-26—Booth 136. 
This coupon may be used in ordering 
wall strips--$1.25 for one set —Three or 
more sets sent postpaid to one address 
for $1.00 per set 


Put Up These Ten Wall Strips 
They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
strides inimproving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Strips on the wall or blackboard, where 
they can be seen at all times. These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 
forma for each letter and challenge pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
cards as possible. Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
Dopt. N, Columbus, Ohio. 


Name 
Street Address 
Town State 





PUPPET! PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 





ee ry 


A ncn ehrrwnng, Pemnee 
—— eh 








By Laura Rountree Smith. 


Ten puppet plays arranged for all the holidays and special 
days of the school year. Since full directions are given for 
each play they may very easily be produced. While sug- 
gested for special days the plays may be given at any time 


and will fit into any program, The variousforms of puppets 

are discussed and fully described, with methods for making. 

JUPPEE PLAYS This book will be serviceable to those interested in reviving 

SPECIAL DAYS puppet plays. Children delight to arrange the puppets and to 
| make them speak and dance. Price, 40 cents. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 












A thorough 6 mon 
Laboratory 


cian’s laboratory. Previc 
Decossary. 


3408 East Lake St. 





— a ee 5 " | | any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 


yogecent hi nly remunerat 
any em in hospital or physi- 


~~ experience un- 


ene Dep 
ST INSTITUTE oF MEDICAL 
gel 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 


each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete —y4ry $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research $5. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 





for catalog 











Tre New Books 
(Continued ) 


ASSEMBLY AND AvupDITORIUM ACTIVI- 
| vies. By Harry C. McKown, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Author of 
“Extracurricular Activities.” Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 482pp. $2.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
\TAROONED IN CRATER LaKE. Stories 
of the Skyline Trail, the Umpqua 
Trail, and the Old Oregon Trail. By 
Alfred Powers. Cloth.  180pp. 
$1.75. Metropolitan Press, Portland, 
Oregon. 
Prays IN Paper Covers. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
| York. 
French’s Standard Library Edi- 
tion. Illustrations. Each, 75c: “Mis” 
| Nelly of N’ Orleans,” by Laur- 
ence Eyre, 10Spp.; “Don Quixote,” 
by Paul Kester, 135pp.; “The Farm- 
er’s Wife,’ by Eden Phillpotts, 
103pp.; “The Invisible Playmate,” 
by V. A. Pearn, 66pp.; “Ada Beats 
the Drum,” by John Kirkpatrick, 
102pp.; “No Other Girl,” by Aaron 
Hoffman, 88pp.; “Money to Burn,” 
by J. C. Nugent and Elliott Nugent, 
113pp.; “The Wilderness Road,” by 
Alice Timoney and Anne Collins, 


|  191pp.; “Behold This Dreamer,” by | 


Fulton Oursler and Aubrey Kennedy, 
99pp.; “Merry Wives of Gotham,” 
by Laurence Eyre, 107pp.; “Your 
Uncle Dudley,” by Howard Lindsay 
and Bertrand Robinson, 136pp.; “It 
| Never Rains,” by Aurania Rouverol, 
110pp. 

50-Cent Edition: “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” A Puppet Play for Chil- 
dren in Four Acts, by Beatrice T. 
Lee, 16pp.; “Holly and Cypress,” by 
Anna J. Harnewell and Isabelle J. 
Meaker, S3pp.; “How the Great 
Guest Came,” by Lionel Adams, 
16pp.; “Eyes,” by Maxine Block, 
34pp.; “Ding-Dong-Bell,” by Dor- 
othy Gillette Hyde, 53pp. 

35-Cent Edition: “Seth Parker’s 
Sunday Evening Meeting,” by Phil- 
lips H. Lord, 40pp.; “In the Morgue,” 
by Sada Cowan, 13pp.; “Sintram of 
Skagerrak,” by Sada Cowan, 14pp.; 
“The Ball and Chain,” by Sada 
Cowan, 36pp. 

30-Cent Edition: “Taking Chanc- 
es,” by Anthony E. Willis, 105pp.; 
“The Heritage,’ by Jack Stuart 
Knapp, llpp.; “The Slave from 
Egypt,” by Judith Ish-Kishor, 8pp.; 
“The Blue Ribbon Hat,” by Pau- 
line Phelps, 26pp.; “The Duke,” 
by Jack Stuart Knapp, 18pp.; “Way 
| Down Upon the Swanee River,” by 
| Charles George, 111pp.; “The Jest- 





er’s Intrigue,” by Haynes Trébor, 

25pp.; “His Come-Uppance,” by 

Marjorie De Mott, 34pp.; “Mix Well 

and Stir,” by Katharine Haviland- 
| Taylor, 37pp.; “What Are Parents 
For?” by Harriet Ford, 22pp.; “The 
|  Sprightly Widow Bartlett,” by Paul- 
| ine Phelps, 26pp. 


Invitations — Announcements 
ing 100 Script Lettering $3.50 
& nciotng two sets of envelopes 
.00 
Pa. 


ps ee ea 100 Visiting C Cards $1 
TT ENGRAVING co., 1040 Ch St., 


PLAYS. aes 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill. 
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We supply 
all entertain. 
ment need: 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete,, 


d for eve 
F r ee! an . Ty 
Catalogue occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


THE PRACTICE 











| STORY- TELLING CLASS 


Frances W. Danielson 


By following the suggestions } 
this book, teachers will find ther 
selves overcoming shyness ani 
developing confidence and joy 

telling stories. Just published 


At Your Bookstore, $1.25 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Boston Chicago 


Y FOR 
MONT Home 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st ‘ 
home making display cards. No selling of J 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- a 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 1 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


























CLASS RINGS and PINS 


Cups and Trophies—Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For Spelling 
Attendance, Deportment, Punctuaiity 


Scholarship. 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch ie 


Lots of 12 or more 10'w less. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713A Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, lll 


M 
25 Snares 


Finest real photo copies, su 
2%x3%. Send good pho to. We 
| return original and guarantee ! 
please or refund your dolla 
Prompt Service. 

a OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mins 


‘iwime——— 2 
{ Hinek tamale 
aZ5z tegen 3 


Fairbasn G rabid | 
= Hawi 1. 


Giving a Pageant or Play? 
Then let us send you a Price 
List of Prof. J. Warnesson s 
Theatrical Make-Up. Has been 
on the market since 1879. 
child can use them with per- 
fect safety. 
PROF. J. WARNESSON, 

Dept. NI, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago 


You Are Wanted! 


LEARN GOWN DESIGNING y, 
AND CREATING , 
without leaving your home Spare / 
moments only. Start a “Gown a 
Shoppe”’ in your home. 

Make $35.00 to ¢ FRANKLIN 
$55.00 a Week. ¢ ay 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 
SURE. 
















































Pad Rush to me free soe 

yi 1931 ‘‘Gown Book” ¥? 

a sample lessons and full pat 
0 ticulars. 

ae Name....... 


Address... 
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OW... 


make radio 
educationally 
practical with 
this new 


VICTOR 


RADIO-ELECTROLA 


RE-17 = $ 
ONLY 
Less Radiotrons 


less 30% discount for schools 


VICTOR RADIO- 
ELECTROLA RE-17 


The ideal educational 
instrument...combin- 
ing Victor Radio and 
the sensational new 
Electrola, playing Vic- 
tor Records loud or 
soft, electrically, as 
you wish...ata price 
within reach of prac- 
tically every school. 


TART the new semester with this 

magnificent New combined Victor 
radio and record-playing instrument. 
Designed especially for schools, bring- 
ing you matchless Victor Tone, it is a 
sensational value at its list price. And 
schools get 30% discount! 


An RCA Victor instrument and Victor 
Records offer you the only way to 
make education over the air effective— 
through Active Listening...The ac- 
cepted basic training is Music Appre- 
ciation. Quickly develop the skills 
required with Victor Records and then 
apply them specifically, in advance... 
you can also review the radio concerts! 


“Preparation... Participation .. . Per- 
manence’’—these are the key words of 
radio educational work today. 


RCA Victor alone offers you the com- 
plete means for this modern pedagogy 
including authoritative texts, courses 
of study and the priceless experience 
of 20 years’ intensive work in thou- 
sands of classrooms. 

You owe it to your school to act at once. 
Get your Victor dealer to install the 
New RE-17 now. Write to us for any 
help you need. Accept no makeshift 
substitute. Don’t wait! 


Fins bx tluk 


Manager Educational Activities 


RCA Victor COMPANY 


INC. 
Camden, N. J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


Re ee 
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THE New Books 
(Continued ) 

Tue History or Puysicat EpucaTion 
IN COLLEGES FOR WoMEN. By 
Dorothy §. Ainsworth, Associate 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education, Smith College. Photog- 
raphy by The Eric Stahlberg Studio. 
Cloth. 13ipp. $2.00. 
and Company, New York. 

PLay-MAKING AND Ptays. By John 
Merrill, Head of the Department of 





School, Chicago, and Martha Flem- 

| ing, late Associate Professor, Depart- 

| ment of Speech and Oral Reading, 
| School of Education, University of 

Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 598pp. 

| $2.60. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

TAMBALO AND OTHER SToRIES OF Far 
Lanps. By Alice Alison Lide and 
Annie H. Alison. Illustrated. Cloth. 
160pp. 70c. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Frecp Hockry ror CoacHeEs 
Prayers. By Hilda V. Burr. 
trated. Cloth. 208pp. $2.00. 
Barnes Company, Inc., 


York. 


AND 
Illus- 
A. > 
New 


and 


<< 


The Public Health Nurse 
As an Educator 





| What are the duties of the public 
jhealth nurse? That they are manifold 
}is shown in an article by Dr. W. W. 
| Bauer in Hygeia, The Health Magazine. 
| Contagious disease control is one of 
ithe first duties of the public health 
nurse. She locates suspicious cases and 
refers them to a physician. She trains 
the mother in a family to protect the 
well members of the family. She is the 
friend and guide of families inconven- 
ienced by quarantine and gets them out 
of it as fast as she can. Then she shows 
them how to clean up so that they may 
be safe from the disease. 

Where there is no special school nurse, 
the public health nurse carries this pro- 
gram into the schools, helping to prevent 
or to stop epidemics. In the schools she 
also supervises sanitation and helps in 
the constructive health program, weigh- 
ing and measuring children and report- 
ing underweight to the parents. 

Clinics of various kinds, prevention 
work, and mental hygiene projects all 
call for the activity of the nurse in the 
community. She may be called upon 


girls, industrial workers and other or- 
ganizations. 

Above all, Dr. Bauer concludes, the 
public health nurse is an educator. 
Everything she does, though it is a ser- 


tive. She serves in order to teach. 





Quality reproductions 
12 for $1.00, or 25 for 
Unmounted orig- 
Folders 5e_ each. 


Application Photos! 


$1.50. About2'»x4. Doubleweight. 
inale preferred, Originals returned. 


KLINKNER STUDIOS, 


‘The Old Tower Series of Plays 
for Young People. 


Send for list, and also for information in regard to 
our Rental Library of plays. OLD TOWER PRESS, 
Lockport, Illinois. 
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Oral Expression, Francis W. Parker 


to address clubs, groups of mothers and | 


vice, is done with the educational mo- | 


Dyersville, lowa. 


| Individual Instruction Books, 
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“Why is she so popular 
with her pupils? 


‘It’s remarkable how much she gets out of them’’ 


$6 couldn’t help overhearing what our 
I principal said to Miss Kane that 
day in the corridor as I went by 
with youngsters clinging to both hands 
. and how my ears tingled with their 
whispered praise. 
“Yet it hadn’t been so long ago when I 
was so discouraged I thought I was a 
failure as a teacher. Music, particular- 
ly, was my bugaboo. Try as I might I 
just couldn’t interest my class in this 
subject. Sight reading, rhythm, tone, 
expression—all seemed just like so 
much Greek to them. 
“Then, one day, at a State Teachers’ 
Convention, a Music Supervisor from a 
nearby city told of the wonderful re- 
sults she was getting with the har- 
monica in school music. She said that 
in all her experience she had never seen 
children so enthusiastic over anything. 
‘That’s the very thing for me,’ I thought 
to myself, and I hurried to her to ask 
further details. She told me that all 
over America teachers were getting 
truly surprising results with harmonica 
work. ‘And it’s so easy to teach,’ she 
said. ‘For you get a Free Instruction 
Book for every pupil in your class and 
all sorts of teacher aids.’ Then she told 
me how to go about getting these book- 
lets and all the other information I 
needed. 





Every Child Enthusiastic 
—Progress Rapid 


“Just as she predicted my pupils were 
delighted with the idea of learning this 
little instrument. They thought it was 
just a game but with their inborn re- 
sistance to music study thus broken 
down I was amazed to see what rapid 
progress they made. Why even boys 
who ‘hated’ music became keenly inter- 





IT’S EASY TO TEACH HARMONICA 
“part” cards 
and other teacher aids all furnished gratis 
make instruction a simple matter. 


ested and in the case of pupils who had 
no ‘ear’ for music, the harmonica did 
wonders in developing a sense of pitch. 
The harmonica drew my pupils and me 
so much closer that where I used to get 
exhausted trying to keep discipline I no 
longer had any difficulty on this score. 
And maybe I wasn’t thrilled the other 
day when the Principal came in to com- 
pliment me on my work. ‘Congratula- 
tions, Miss Lewis,’ he said. ‘In view of 
the bad time Miss Smithers had with 
this class last year, you've accomplished 
wonders,’ ” 


Thousands of Schools Adopting 
Harmonica Instruction 
3,000 schools—public, 


and private—are including harmonica 
instruction in their curriculum, Why 
not try its possibilities in your own 
classes? Read what a Director of Pub- 
lic School Music in Alabama says: “We 
have 35 harmonica bands and 35 classes 
in the elementary schools of Birming 
ham, with an enrollment of 700 children, 
The groups are a source of pleasure to 
the children; stimulate their interest in 
music generally, afford ensemble ex- 
perience, and far from hindering the 
study of other instruments I have found 
that 25 per cent of the children study- 
ing the harmonica advance as a result 
to further instrumental work.” 


Over parochial 


To enable teachers to study 
the results of harmonica 
group work in- many 
schools, a thorough treat 
ment of the subject has 
been prepared in the 
form of a Brochure en 
titted “ The Harmontea ” 
as an Important Fuec- 
tor in Modern Educa. 
tion.” Furnished 
without coat upon re- 
quest, Mail coupon 
below, 









M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 113-B, 
114 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 


Brochure on “The Harmonica as an im 
portant Factor in Modern Education.” 


An Instruction Book “How To Play 
the Harmonica.” 
Name... 


Address 
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By BERTRAM D. CROPP 


ITTLE did I realize some years ago that a 
i device I invented when I was Physical Di- 
rector in a western state university would 
lead to my life's work--and the sale of 42,000 


of this invention! 


My job then was to keep the members of the 
track and football teams in first class shape. 
To accomplish this best I tried one system after 
another, until finally I hit upon the idea of 
stretching for health. 

You'll agree how logical and natural this 
stretching plan is. You've seen a dog or cat 
stretch itself thoroughly upon arising. This is an 
unconacious effort to wake up the sluggish nerves 
by stretching the spine. And I discovered, in 
many experiments, that human beings can gain 
remarkable physical benefits by carrying this 
natural action one step further—by mechanical 
stretching (Tension Therapy). 

My first experiments with the device 
known as “The Stretch of Health Couch” actu- 
ally opened my eyes! One student, named 
Wiswell, had a noticeable spinal curvature 
and this was corrected. Another, named Kearns, 
had a humped-back—this also disappeared. 
Some men actually gained as much as 3 inches 
in height. Cases of constipation relieved and 
skin troubles banished were common. Plump 
fellows lost weight and thin ones put it on. 

I found I had discovered an effective treatment 
for many ailments. In fact, I had gone far 
toward illustrating the statement of a prominent 
professor in a New York university, that “an 
examination of the spine will disclose the cause 
of 95% of all diseases.” 

As you grow older—doing your daily duties 
your frame begins to “set.” The cartilages, 
which are the cushions or pads between your 
bones, begin to shrink and lose their elasticity. 
If you want these cartilages to be real cushions 
again, to take up the shocks of walking, run- 
ning, working, you must take the pressure off 


since 


in other words STRETCH them to normal. 




















AMAZING RESULTS 


ittsburg' 
Dept. 12M, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, 


FROM THIS 
LOW-PRICED 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Will you give me 


10 Days to PROVE 
You Can Be a New 


Which Is Your Trouble ? 


Colds—— Constipation 
Headache — Stomach Trouble 

-Nervous Prostration 
Poor Circulation 





Woman? 


When you scientifically 
stretch you waken up the 
whole spinal cord, the trunk 
line of the body's nerve cur- 
rent. You give the nerves 
and blood cells 
through the “spinal win- 
dows.” You stretch every 
muscle, ligament and sinew 
of the body and break up 
congested areas which have 
prevented good circulation. 
You loosen up the ribs 
draw the vital organs back into their natural 
positions for proper posture and normal activity 
of the whole body. 





—Neuritis 


Over 42,000 men and women (6,000 of them were 
physicians) have already purchased this amazing 
device “The Stretch of Health Couch.” So in- 
expensive! And just see how easily you can use 
my method right in your own home. Lie down 
comfortably a few minutes a day on “The 
Stretch of Health Couch.” In 10 days you can 
have the proof that stubborn ailments will go 
and that you will look, act and feel like a new 
person. Couch works two ways at once: Not 
only relieves physical troubles but, once having 
made you fit, it keepa you fit—giving you the 
benefila of ordinary exercise without the usual 
effort. And its stimulating healing effects re- 
main with you while you work, walk or play! 


Where Shall I Send Your FREE BOOK? 


| haven't space to tell you all the astounding facts about 
“The Stretch of Health Couch’’ and what it ean do for you, 
Send coupon below for the whole fascinating story of Ten- 
sion Therapy and how keeping the spine flexible has re- 
moved the cause of disease, fatigue and nervousness. 
Book includes testimony of physicians and definite resu!ts 
gained in correcting numerous handicaps, I will also 
explain my offer of “Results in 10 Days or No Cost."" Send 
the coupon or apostal TODAY. BERTRAM D. CROPP, 
Suite 22, 246 West 69th St., New York City. 


Just Give Yourse 
The STRETCH of Health 






Ten Minutes Every Day ! 


| Bertram D. Cro 
Suite 22, 240. West 59th St., New York City 
Dear Mr. Cropp: I want to know more about 
Tension Therapy. i'lease send me without obli- 
| ation full information about the results gained 
rom “The Ntrete h of Health Couch” and details 
4 of your offer of ‘Results in 10 days or No Cost.” | 


Name 


DUPLICATOR 


10% DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS! 


Two Duplicators in one, ‘Twin printing surfaces give double 
capacity, Up to 150 copies of anything written with type- 
writer, pen or pencil—or pictures drawn or traced —repro- 
duced in one to five colorsin 10 to 20 minutes and as often 

as you need them, Double the number if both su 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Unequalled for quick, easy, low-cost reproduction of Ex- 
aminations, Lessons, M usic, Bulletins, Meeting Notices, ete. 
Order now at these low prices LESS 10% SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS, Try it 30 days, 
Lotter Size 814” x11” cocccccces $6.50 
a eal Size 85°13 

Complete with 2 btls, ink, sponge, ete, 
Duplicator Typewrite Ribbon. $1.00 
Duplicator Carbon Paper, Ds, $1.00 
Order today. Descriptive booklet free, 


h Typewriter & Supply Co. 
Pa. 





LESS 10% 
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HardEnamel 2m 6 
y 4% 
Ne, (3 Each i} '3 Eee 
Sil, Plate .12 $1.26 | Pin Guard and Chain 
©3 Gold Fill. .22 2.20]) Rin Gerd end C ey 
Sterl.Siil..26 2.50% pund 
AMAL SRoll.Gold 45 4.25 Bert. a $165 Ne. ¢ AS oa ne 
c Ser '3! on 50 
10k. Gid, $3 00 Re. Dusen ¢2 80 Rach No. C 03: = 
$3. . 2 Each 
R 441 Raised Letters Sil, 16 
Year or background Hard uameled Go Hed 20 
Doue Sterl. Silver -25 
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14K 
LOANED upon your Principa 
Prompt and safe shipment. 
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SAMP’ 
Catalog 


ee ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO, 
ie Il lw ron 





Washington Boulevard Hospital | 


AM ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, | 
Requirements, High | 
Free tultion, maintenance, monthly 
Write for Bulletin, to Surernrrenvent oF Nurses, 


eight hour duty, delightful livin 
School Diploma or equivalent. 
allowance. 

Dept. N.1., 


quarters. 


2449 Washington Blyd,, Chicago, IN, 


Class Pins, Rings and Pennants 
Write for our 1931 Catalog 

Pin showa with any letters, numerals, or 

—— Sterling Silver or Gold Plate 50¢ 

h, doz. $5.00, Full line pennants, caps, etc. 

UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyra, Pa. 


free exit! 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Band Instruction by Radio 


The Michigan University of the Air 
will offer five half-hour lessons in the 
playing of all band instruments (except 
drums) beginning Monday, February 
16, at 2:00 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
and continuing each Monday at the 
same hour through March 16. The 
lessons, broadcast over Station WJR, 
Detroit, will be given by Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and conductor of 
the National High School Orchestra. 

Instruction will be given each Mon- 
day in the following instruments: 
Flute, piccolo, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, 
saxophone, cornet, trumpet, 
horn, mellophone, alto, French horn, 
trombone, baritone, euphonium, tuba 
and Sousaphone. The course is intended 
for school students and adults who have 
had no previous instruction and is of- 
fered at the urgent request of school 
superintendents in small communities 
where the services of band instructors 
are not available. 

The course is especially planned to 
provide instruction for groups of school 
children from the fourth grade through 
high school. School superintendents or 
principals desiring to utilize this oppor- 
tunity are urged to plan the work in 
advance by seeking out interested stu- 
dents and forming groups to receive 
the instruction under the supervision of 
local music or grade teachers. 

The course is planned to advance the 
students to a point where they may con- 
tinue as a school band without further 
specialized instruction. All the student 
needs is an instrument in playing con- 
dition and music for the lessons. The 
printed lesson pamphlet containing the 
music may be had free from the Michi- 
gan University of the Air, Ann Arbor, 
or the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing. 

This is the first time radio instruction 
in the playing of band instruments has 
ever been offered. 

—_——— 

George W. Stimpson has followed his 
handy and useful book “Nuggets of 
Knowledge” with another entitled “Pop- 
ular Questions Answered.” The ques- 
tions selected are, says the author, “such 
as continually occur to all sorts and con- 
ditions of people’—just the sort of 
questions, usually, that it is hardest even 
for well-informed persons to answer. 
For anyone with an inquiring mind— 
and curiosity of this sort surely indicates 
that a mind is still functioning—“Pop- 
ular Questions Answered” will be a 
boon. An adult is inclined to mask his 
ignorance by failure to ask when he 
does net know—he would rather walk 
a mile out of his way (or drive ten 


miles) than even admit uncertainty— | 


but no such false pride afflicts a child. | 


Consequently teachers, like parents, are 
in constant danger of being “stumped” 
by a ten-year-old. Mr. Stimpson’s 
books, fully indexed as they are, should 
blunt the horn-points of many a dilem- 
ma. “Popular Questions Answered” is 
published by George Sully & Co., Inc., 
New York. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Social Hygiene Association will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, | 
January 23 and 24. Details ,may be 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Gormer! 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ond ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Elementary courses to meet the 
special needs of teachers from 
nursery school through sixth 
grade. Socialized Activities ip 
History, Geography and Civics, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Chil. 
dren's Literature and Story Tell. 





| 
| 


fluegel | 


ing. Comprehensive demonstro- 
tion school, attractive dormitory, 
Modern college building one 
block from Lake Michigan, 


Summer Session June 19th 
Write for Catalog 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Presiden 
Box A 21 Evanston, Ilinels 


High School Course 
Te 2 Years You can_complete 


this simplified Hi 
inside two si vequiogananas 
a juiremen or 
cologne the. vleadiog p i he 


essions. This 
pea Bieens oes Reta ~aaate 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
[Dept. 1-288, Drexel Av. & 68th St, © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


Government Position 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many other, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Exami- 
nations often, 44,817 appointed last year, Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE. 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MUSIC IC LESSONS vein HOME 


°2?-' 8? B) 2)? ¥? BB) BD) B) BD YH) > B) B) 2) B) ¥) |) HB) B) BD DD? 



































You can play music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 


LESSON. It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Viola, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced playem, 
You pay as you learn. Costs you only a few cents a day. 


American Schoo! of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldy., Chicags, 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Tet 
indicates your power to create plots, charac 
ters that live, to understand motives, ete. It's 
a splendid test of your story instinct. Send 
for this free analysis. Try it, and receive 
xpert critic's opinion, also booklet, * “Short Story 
DR. BURTON “Writine.’ 
Extension Institute, 657 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Miss. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [25th year. 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 10 


kM. 



















e booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making,” FREE. 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St. Chicage 






















From$ 1.00 up. Send for our 
Page Catalog showing hundreds a 
Rings & Pins at Factory prices; Rings 
made to order, designs free. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY. 

114 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, 








FREE CATALOG 
Ether pin. silver plate-- **3Sfea 
Sterling silver or gold plate --* SOfea 
lor 2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters & dates | 


hower Prices on Dozen Lots a 
959 eastian 106 ROCHESTER, 8 








BASTIAN BROS CO 











WV SILVER PLATE 


ess_ METALARTS €O,INC7 782 Portland Ave R 


FILE CLERK JOBS 


Many Clerks and File Clerks for work in the Goverm 
Departments of Washington and at other cities throu; 
the country will be appointed during 1931. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 _- 
$1260 to $2500 ~- ————— 
YEAR ¢ 














secured from the association’s head- | 


quarters at 370 Seventh Avenue, New | 


York. 


+* Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W308 
foo." 4 Rochester, N. Y. 
— 3° Rush to me full particulars regard- 
Zing a position as Clerk or File C Ylerk in the 


Jf. U.S. Government Service. 
4 Name 
7 Address ...... 


—— 
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(Music Lessons 





Use them as aids in teaching Geography, History, Language, Literature, Picture Study, etc. 





““] am using The Perry Pictures exclusively in my teaching and am certainly getting 
excellent results.’’ 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE 3x 8%. 
For 50 or more. 





lete Conservatory Course 





Wonderful home ony music lessons under 
By Mall Sacedtt Late tans ate cat och 
ta Tasers a marvel of sip aeons TWO CENT SIZE 5% x8 
servatory of Music giving lessons 
eon vERSITY. EXTENSION METHOD. For 25 or more. 


fa uine Conservatory of Music for home 
AJP nfessons containing the cream of the life’s 
tad Og experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
pdividoal instruction of specialists, is now attained. 


The instruction of a master—the individual 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. Size 5% x8. 








h accom hed teach irs to . 
erced from ke wery moment you enrol : February Birthdays——- 
Extension t t e ® 
eon netraction Method, has piaced’ LA bh 7 Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 


peyond question as to its. Anyone can learn at home. 


Write telling us course you 9 
Any Instrument jnterested in—Piano, Harmon 
Voice, "rate Schoo! Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar: 
Banjo, or Reed —and we will send our Free Catalog 
wtb Mjetsils of comes you want. Send 


Dickens, their homes, etc. 


Send 50 cents for 25 of these pictures, size 
5% x8. No two alike. 





Copyright 1901, by M. P. Rice 
Abraham Lincoln 


Song of the Lark Breton 


now. 











UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Illinois 





$72 Siegel-My ers Building, 








LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. If you cannot afford to frame these pictures at this time, attach them to your schoolroom 
walls, unframed, but let your pupils grow up in the presence of beautiful pictures. Such pictures wil! influ- 
ence their whole lives. Send $2.00 for Song of the Lark and The Angelus or for Washington and Lincoln. 











Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


Catalogues 





‘The Pe roy Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 














?yF you like to draw,—develop your artistic tal- 
ent—become a Commercial Artist. Enter this pro- 
fesion.in which you are paid as much as a man 
of equal ability. 
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trations and designs. The fascinating Federal home- 
study course contains lessons by leading artists, 
gives you I pee I criticism and leads rapidly to 


Your Art Ability Analyzed Free. Test your 
sense 0 » proportion, color, perspec- 
tive, ete., with oe Art Ability Questionnaire. It 
erkeral At our AT gh Fe 
Tbitty Questionnaire 
fms SCHOOL oF Aa + hace +m Seqeene 

















KEEP ABREAST 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
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FARN GREDIT 














of the U. S. Office of Education may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. “Teach- 
rs’ Guide to Child Development,” a 
manual for kindergarten and primary 
teachers, makes available to the nation’s 
teachers the major part of the recom- 
mendations of the California curriculum 
commission. As Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 26, it is being pub- 
lished simultaneously with the Cali- 
fornia publication. It suggests activity 
programs for all types of schools with- 


crates Boo asc. te t hool ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
With proper training women earn $40, $75, $100 and Pu blications k of £ oe far western fis + Gn os {= \ FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
even $150 a week ; many have made notablesuccesses. i on Bev of three states. $ sonnel. ey CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Coamereia Art is a necessity to modern business Fi ow bulletins ; hl MET OLITAN PRESS, Graphic Arts Bidg., | Feaay 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON OG 
and advertising, and millions are paid yearly for illus- ive new bulletins and one pamphiet | Portl on Oregon. : 























Nature Studies 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority en bird 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied ia uni- 
form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 
ing or framing. 

374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, 
Birds’ eggs and nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, 
Marine Shells, etc. 

ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding 


irom TOWARD A DEGREE in the kindergarten-primary range. Dedson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which 
» & a . cas 8 and gives information on the complete collection 
ane ‘ : The library division of the Office of = eo on o 
te Its BE | While teaching, use the Education has compiled a “Bibliography Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 
receive : sen tag wail of Research Studies in Education, 1928- 
courses i > mary, ’ _ : : . 
S [Socata ha Industrial Pictures 
— reand Principals, which the University 9 : . 
CE pre by correspondence. 450 courses 2 1930, ys Rs bape — ~ 
subjects yield credit toward either a pages of references to researcn in a EA 
aed hea - pana eee fields of education. Other recent titles THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 
b yom ~& ae Gang Ces eee :  “Housi 3quippi h Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson’ 
ream, a * * are: Housing and Equipping the Instructors in all industrial su e foun son's 
‘ as Pict ble the student t isualize th i t i 
2 The Gniversity of Chicago Washington Child Research Center,” mong of the westio mest tmpestent tndustelen. They ave 
Ge f [297 Eis Han chicase | | pamphlet No. 13; “Accredited Second- wenderfally"heinfal and eupplement teeth es 
— inten ary Schools,” Bulletin, 1930, No. 24; camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
WV¥ITTVTVVVVVVS d Ed : ‘1 N ” into the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show 
Secon ary ucation in orway, coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 
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SBTUDY ART 








Advertising Art. . 
Illustration 
Interior Decoration 


esign 
Drewing and Paint- 
ing .. Sculptor's Art 


Ideal living condi- 
tions in recognized 
art center. Faculty comprised of able, 
artist-instructors. Endowed, renee 
institution. Send for catalog . 


WNNEAPOLIS SCHOOL . ART 


1 East Twenty-filth Street 


OV TPOSITIONS 
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Immi t Insp. 

City Carrier 

Border Patrol 
Typist 18 
Seamstress 
Steno-Secretary ej 
Auditor 

Bureau, 145, St. Louis, Me. @) 
Pt ne ~ ag hie to Guality”*, 50 | 

















by Gabriel E. Loftfield, Mount Vernon 
Junior College, Mount Vernon, Wash., 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 17; “Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities,” Bulletin, 
1930, No. 28. 





The first Boy Scout troop to be or- 
ganized among reservation Indian boys 
has been formed on the Tonawanda In- 
dian Reservation in western New York 
State. A teacher at Tonawanda, him- 
self an Indian and a graduate of Car- 
lisle, in speaking of the organization of 
this troop said: 


to the Indian youth of to-day. Because 
of the fast pace set by modern environ- 
ment the Indian parent no longer finds 
the time to teach his son the mysteries 
of woodcraft. Indian philosophy is al- 
most a mystery to the Indian youth of 
to-day. The Indian is losing his virtues 
with astonishing rapidity. A few of 
us who realize this situation have band- 
ed together to revive the ancient creed 
of the Indian which is likewise the creed 
of the Boy Scouts of America.” 


“The traditional vir- | 
tues of the red man are no longer taught | 





Butterflies 


carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- 
ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational 
value and interest. The series consists of those shown be- 
low. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed 
on very heavy paper to wear a long time. Come in sets size 
6 in. x 8 in., and 6 in. x 9 in. 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon 


[] Cement 20 pictures ter 50c 
[ } Coal * 25¢ 
["] Coffee 40c 
() Copper 60c 
C Cotton 35¢ 
(] Flour 50c 
(_] Granite 20 
Oo i, with 
history 


and mail today. 

[]Lumbering 12 pletures for 25¢ 

[] Marble 8 “ 20¢ 

} Paper 

[_] Rubber 

[] Sik 

(] Steel, avail- 
able soon. 

[} Sugar 15 a 

55¢ = (-] Wool 16 


FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's 
interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.” 


20 
12 
14 


28¢ 


JOS. H. DODSON, Ine. 
200 S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil. 


[] Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. 


ked above. $ 





[ ] Send Industrial Picture series ch 
enclosed. 


|] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
than 1,000 pictures. 


Name... 


Address... 

























Teachers everywhere are saying: 


“‘Why couldn’t we have had something like this 
when we went to school’’ 





rs ae | 
i 
Famous masterpieces and their 
i} renowned creators—about 
PICTURE STUDY 4 which all of us would love to 
BOOK know more—almost come tolife 
on & in the thrilling narratives of 


MY PICTURE 
STUDY BOOK 


For Grades 1 to 6 


j 7 an PPLY COMPANY Children develop a keener appreciation 
| of 


MY 











color, proportions, composition— 

| 
from merely a casual perusal of this 
intensely absorbing series. Little 


minds literally “gobble it up” through 
its simple carefully graded wording. 
They enjoy the bigness of the subject, 
ind develop keen enthusiasm for more, 
Each book contains, in the pock- 
et inside the back cover, 10 miniature 








If you're not reading 


MODERN EDUCATION 


more, 


you're missing one of the big color reproductions of the pictures dis- 
vest treats yet. A magazine eussed. Books 1 and 2 are for teach- 
brimful of clever, practical ers particularly. Principals and Su- 
hea See coupon. perintendents may examine the com- 








plete series on approval, 





The Harter Pubiishing Co., 2048 E. 71 Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed is $ for copy (ies), “My Picture Study Book,” 
Grade 1-2-5-4-5-6. (Price per copy, 60c; 6 or more of same Grade, 45¢ each) 
Introductory price, $2.70 per set. 
Subscription “Modern Education” (1-year, $1; 2-years, $1.50). 
1931 Harter Teacher’s Catalog (Free). 

Name Position 

Addre s 
































A universal favorite 
in the schoolroom 


“GIANT” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 





There’s Inspiration in a Sharp Pencil! 


“Whittling” means wasted time, wasted pencils 
and papers smudged from lead soiled fingers. 


All APSCO Automatic Pencil sharpeners have the 
wonderful APSCO Cutters—deeply undercut and 
ground to a razor edge. That’s why APSCO 
CUTTERS —don’t scrape— THEY CUT 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
school—“CHICAGO,” $1—“GIANT,” $1.50—“MARVEL,” $1.75— 
“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 

-““DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” 
$2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 














Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. _— Chicago, II. 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Detroit: The Motor City 


By F. H. Whitmer 

Detroit Public Schools 
Epitor1aAL Note: The following account 
of educational and general cultural prog- 
ress in Detroit is of timely interest because 
of the meeting in that city, from February 
21 to 26, of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association. 
As one stands on the new Ambassador 
Bridge, that magnificent steel hand- 
clasp between the commonwealths of 
Michigan and Ontario, and scans the 
Detroit sky line with its representative 


showing of towers and its thousands of ; 


smoking stacks, the visitor’s mind, after 
dwelling on the mass of workers neces- 
sary to man these great industrial plants, 
is likely to drift eventually to this ques- 
tion: What of their growing leisure? Is 
Detroit making adequate provision for 
culture, or is such material prosperity 
won from the machine to create event- 
ually a race of robots? 

The most effective reply to such a 
question is to point out that in the last 
decade, while providing a spectacle of 
industrial standardization unparalleled 


| in the world, this great city (called by a 


recent writer “the utopia on wheels’ ) 
has made its greatest cultural strides. 
During this period there have been es- 


| tablished an excellent symphony orches- 


tra, a civic theater, and a civic opera. 
One notes a constantly increasing ar- 
chitectural consciousness evidenced in 
the newer churches and public build- 
ings, culminating in a beautiful library 
and art institute grouped together in an 
attractive art center. 

These years have also marked the 
completion of that unique educational 
scheme whereby all schools from kinder- 


| garten through the colleges are gathered 


under one Board of Education and one 
superintendent of schools. 


. . . . ' 
Among the higher institutions are the | 


College of the City of Detroit, the Col- 


' lege of Pharmacy, the Detroit College of 


Law, and the Detroit College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. These institutions are 


‘supplemented by a great night school 


system which comprises one technical 
high school, one academic high school, 


‘eight standard high schools, eleven ele- 


mentary schools, and forty extension 
centers. 

The founding of the orchestra under 
the leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


| gave a new impetus to the study of 





music throughout the schools. At the 
present time 1800 pupils are receiving 
instruction in the violin, and 1600 in 
other instruments. There are orches- 
tras in 64 elementary schools and an all- 
city symphony orchestra of 134 players. 
The Detroit school chorus numbers 1500 
voices. At the annual May Festival, 
these and other musical organizations 
comprising 4000 students are grouped 
together in the cause of public enter- 
tainment. 

It is typical of Detroit, which has 
been successful in conquering the prob- 
lems of the material world, that it 
should have been one of the pioneers in 
the advance of visual education. This 
program as it is carried out in the Mich- 
igan metropolis is a development of the 
last twelve years. Visual education 
makes use of motion pictures, slides, 
pictorial representations of school ac- 
tivities, photographs and phonograph 
records, and its activities are constantly 
being given a wider range. It has been 
found to supply a vital need in health, 
safety and vocational education, in so- 


| Bulletins for 1931 appear in two editions 
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Smith’s Regent 
~ Review Books 


Thousands of Teachers use them 
daily to drill for examinations 


drill, 


Gate SF es 


| For tests, clas home work, 


texthe opportun 

} review, preparation for examinations, a hog eo 

Wonderful supplements to the reyular texts too, You ¢: 

| for higher standinys on examinations, Com. spent, pl 

} piled from N.Y. State Regents papers, jp. Write for | 

cluding 1930. profession fo 

Used for over 30 years, by public and private Mate fel 

schools throughout U. S. and Canada, School 

. 32Searle 

Question Books or Answer Books - 4c each ot 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or mon 

LIST OF SUBJECTS : Teach 


Arithmetic 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 


Four Years English 
Elementary Drawing 
Ancient History 






porenty —- ry 
. S. History ern History B Picture 
Physiology Amcrican History q 
Speliing Civil Government Ve 
Silent Reading Economics 
Algebra 1st 2 Years Spanish Send for 
(new type questions) 1st Year French 
Intermediate Algebra 2nd Year French school st 
Advanced Algebra 3rd Year French 
Geometry 1st Year German them. M 
(new type questions) 2nd Year German 
Solid Geometry 3rd Year German H. H H 
Trigonometry 14st Year Latin 
Biology 2nd Year Latin Ainslie S 
Botany 3rd Year Latin 
Zooilcay Commercial Arithmetio 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 





Physical Geography 
4st Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 


Order direct jrom this list, or write for free catalog 
describing all Smith Helps in Teaching, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHOTO 


Size 16x20 inches 
price for full 
jength or bust form, 
Sis inlmale, etre ot 
anim co 
SSharsements of any 


t of group pic- 
Eire, Sate fetura of your 
Sino NG MONEY 
RENE NG MONE 
size)an within a wee youwi 
receive your beantiful life-like 
| en tsizel6x20in.guare 


$c plus 


witb order 


Elementary Bookkeepi 
Advanced ookkeeping ” 
History of Education 
Psychology and Prine. 
ples of Education 
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UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY lund 


900 W. Lake Street, Dept. 8-231, Chicago, Ill. 
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May we send you free copies For 
of the new Procter & Gamble % 
Educational Bulletins ? MURPHY 









oy 
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‘3 
Want ] 


‘wning relia} 
i methods, 


QUER COMP 


The first describes The Cleanliness Cru 
| material and other related educational 
recreational projects, re-edited by Dr. B 
ser of Columbia University, and classifi 
for all grades from the first primary 
| through high school. For high sch 

grades there is included special pro) 

work in history, geography, industrial ger 
raphy, industrial arts, and home economis 
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| The other describes material of particuls! 
| interest to Home Economics teachers. © 
} 
} 










also lists material for special uses whic 
would be diflicult to classify under specilt 
headings. 





Please use the’ coupon below in request 
| bulletins. 






Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me 


Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, 
Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 
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The National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
llth St., New York, announces the Seventh 

Competition for small sculptures in white soap. 
plete information on the competition and interest 
material for the use of soap sculpture as recreal 
projects in schools of all grades will be sent upom 
plication to the Committee. 
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ys can earn a handsome income every 
month in your own home operating a 
Private Kindcrgarten. We show you ex- 
actly how, from beginning to end. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. 


New Profession for Women 


Motherseverywhere aredclighted with the 


we 

























































ok opportunity to send children to _—o—— before they 
¢. yeold enough for public schools. Wonderfulfor children 
ts jo, You can become financially independent in this per- 
- panent, pleasant, new pretension. ate = 
™ Write for Free - Study Couree ta Kinderartonimg An toes 
plat eT what i tach how ts sonduct Klndorgartce, Wi 
ae “Tod of Modern Kindergarten Training, Inc. 
32Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
each 
™" B teachers will find 
Picture and Word Stamps 
Very Helpful " 
Send for circulars. Most 
ghool supply firms have 
them. Made by 
4. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. ee 
mle 
" HN ee) 
“yy E 
n 
= AT HOME 
YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
catalog of full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
her, process and supply you with work. Write 
y for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, 


Want $1260-$3400 Year? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of your 
taining and education, Over 20,000 positions are 
wbefilled in 1931. These pay $1260 to $3400 a year 
with short hours and pleasant work, Write im- 
neéistely to Franklin Institute, Dept. W239, Roch- 
eter, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of posi- 
tems Bow open to teachers 18 to60. You willget 
{dlparticulars telling how to get appointment. 


{AKE MONEY 











$8 Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies 
fe Money in Advance — Pay Within 30 Days 


Thousands are using this plan. 76 nationally adver- 
thedcandy bars toselect from. Write for illustrat- 
dplan booklet. Samples on request. Dept. N 1.2, 









lund Bros.inc- Woolworth Bld ¢.N.¥. 





MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches* 
and Clubs, Etc. 


Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 








Show finest silks, dress goods, wash fab- 

materiais. Special pattern 

% iso hosiery, underwear, etc. 

Liberal LS — ry, . Re- 

t jes eur. ree 

1 8 OTHE NATIONAL imbanTiNG co. 
projet 669 Broadway. N3i New York 
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Thousands have 
succeeded in ob- 
all kinds thru 

I< 


Want Homework ? 


‘ning reliable home employment of 
“methods, You can, too! Stamp brings detu 


WER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


articulat 
hers. # 
es whid 
r specilt 











j ual aids is directed by a large staff of 


| 
| 
| 


| aid the teacher in solving certain of her 
‘own social problems but will help her 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


cial and exact science, in English, in art, 
and in Americanization work. 

The film program reaches virtually 
all the schools of the city. There are 
115 schools which have complete mo- 
tion picture equipment for their audi- | 
toriums. Six thousand reels of film and 
200,000 slides were used in the schools 
in 1929. The instructional use of vis- 


supervisors. 


“Leisure time,” said Franklin, “‘is 
time for doing something useful.” 
The schools of Detroit are paying 


heed to this axiom in their program. 
They are training their students for the 
increasing hours free from the toil of 
making a living. 

One aspect of the Detroit school sys- 
tem which seldom fails to excite com- 
ment from observing visitors is a kind 
of unification growing out of diverse 
ideals and ideas, an esprit de corps based, 
not on a common satisfaction, as so 
often happens, but on a common dis- 
satisfaction. If Detroit not more 
noteworthy than her sister cities for her 
actual contribution in ideas to the ad- 
vance of modern education, she has at 
least shown a willingness to scrap old 
practices as soon as it has been conclu- 
sively shown that they are at variance 
with the best interests of modern edu- 
cation. 


is 


a 


The study of English words, their or- 
igin and development, makes a fascin- 
ating hobby, and one that brings large 
returns to the teacher. Too often we 
use a dictionary merely to find out how 





a word is pronounced, and what it means 
now. If we were in less of a hurry, we 
would discover what elements make up 
the word, what modern languages have 
similar words, and through what process | 
our English word has passed to reach 
its present meaning. “Surprising Ori-| 
gins of English Words from Webster’s 
New International Dictionary” gives 
enough word origins to whet interest. 
The G. & C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., publishers of this dictionary, 
are demonstrating that an unabridged 
dictionary is dull and dry only to the 
reader who fails to appreciate its pos- 


sibilities. 
ees 
Emily Post, authority on etiquette, 
has written a booklet entitled “Letters 
That Must Be Penned.” It will not only 


start pupils on the right road in social 
usage. Sample letters of the kinds that 
should be penned rather than typed are 
included. On another page the Spencer- 
ian Pen Company tells how teachers may 


obtain this booklet. 
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|] EACHER 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this 
D summer? Do you know thal after you qualify, you 
have the opportunity fo go ahead fo a bigger position with 
more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 


There are a few openings in ihis national organizalion, in business 
twenty years, for teachers of personality and education who are 
/ inleresied this summer in exchanging their usual profilless leisure 
for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at Jeast two years 
of teaching experience) are desired. This position gives an oppor- 
tunity lo Iravel, to be associated with congenial people, and ihe chance to 
make an income of from $300 io $500 a month. A thorough training is 
given fo all those selected, with a guaranteed income to siart. Please give infor- 
mation as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fine Portraits.“ Your School 


At very 


securely 


reasonable cost, 


Harding. Size 22x28 inches, 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above, framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak 
black or brown frames, complete with frame and glass and 
$3.90; any two 


packed fer shipment, each 


any three $11.10; express extra. 


as well. 
at moderate cost 
The 


Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), 
ark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of 
Spring (Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), 


Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Wind- 


. . 
Artotypes—Famous Paintings 

Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished 
vopular being: 
(Holmes) , 
Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), the Col- 
osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse, 
The i 
(Bodenhausen ) , 
the F 


Over 2,000 titles, the most 


Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?" 


The H 
Madonna of the 
(Troyon), Shepherdess 


orse Fair 
Chair 
and 


Gleaners 


(Millet), 


arm Sheep 


mill (Van Ruysdael.) 


Size 22 x 28 inches. 


you may now embellish the walls of 
your school, and stimulate the interest of your pupils in Amer- 
ican History, with these fine Photogravure Portraits of Wash- 
ington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and Warren 

; i Price each (unframed), 
75 cts.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


(Bonheur), Madonna 
(Raphael), Return to 
(Lerolle) , 


Song of 
‘76 (Willard), 


Price each (unframed), $1.10; .00; 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully band -actbons at: y Ay ons neg Mg -- 
any five, $7.75, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frome and glass and ready to hang, 
$4.15, any two $8.00; any three, $11.85; any four, $15.70; any five, $19.55; express extra. 
hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) 
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$7.50; 


Baby 


(Faed), 


Sir 
the 


Stratford-on- 


Each (unframed), :75; any two, $3.30; 


securely packed for shipment, each 
(lf 
Special picture Catalog mailed free, 


New Posters to Color and Build Up 








have a copy. 


HEALTH POSTERS TO COLOR—12 new pictures, 8% x 11 

i in., illustrating correct diet, cleanliness, sleep and rest, outdoor 

LPOSTERS i exercise, ete. Directions for coloring No. 560 Price 25 cents. 

} SAFETY FIRST POSTERS TO LOR—i12 ne ictures M%, 

AMERICAN HISTORY x 11 in., emphasizing the correct 5 oa to do ro ye pa 
IN PICTURES Directions for coloring. No. 561............ eoseeseeeeeePPloe 25 cents. 





x ll 


inches, 




















GooD Grrizenseep POSTERS TO COLOR. 
RY Inches, 

lbirections for coloring. 
COURTESY POSTERS TO COLOR. 
showing 
Directions for coloring. 
STORYLARS POSTERS TO BUILD UP—Six outlined 
auvorite 
posters supplied. 


Qresceccesans 
FURNISHING THE HOME POSTERS TO BUILD UP-— 
No. 580............ 


stories. 


12 new pictures, 
character development, 
Price 25 cenis. 
12 new pictures, 8% x 11 
proper in children's conduct and manners 

o. 662 : rice 25 cents. 


stressing the traits for 
No. 563 


what is 


pictures 
bnild up 


Mounting colored to 


No. 581 


and paper 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


NATIONAL POSTERS: American History in Pictures-—Seven 


different poster sets of sixteen episodes each, on printed sheets 
® x 12 in. Actual size of drawings is 8 x &S™% in., with a 150 
word story printed at the bottom of each sheet Suggestions for 
coloring are also given, 

Set No. 1——Columbus Set. No. 4—Franklin Set No. 6—Grant 

Set No. 2 Dilgrims Set No 5 Lincoln Set No, 7 Roosevelt 

Set No. 3——Washington Price per set (16 episodes) 50 cents;....the seven sets $3.00. 


Our 1931 Catalog of Books and School Materials muiled free upon request. 
It is a guide book to the best of everything 


Every teacher should 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL" 








FREE! NEW IDEAS FOR CELEBRATING 











FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS AT SCHOOL 











DENNISON’S, Department B-24 


Please send me free, plans for Celebrating February Holidays at School rn 


ne Decnnmenemvenmenes 











Dennison has just prepared the cleverest of 
lans for celebrating at school Valentine’s 
y, and Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days. These are refreshingly new sug- 
gestions that will help to make these Feo- 
ruary holidays memorable events for the 
children. There are ideas for everything— 
bright, cheerful decorations for walls and 
windows and desks; exciting games and 
stunts to play; gay, colorful caps to wear; 
thrilling events to reenact; suitable favors 
and prizes and gifts. These ard many 
other delightful new plans for your Feb- 
ruary celebrations at school will be sent 
free if you mail the coupon now. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


And remember that there is a tempting 
variety of Dennison party materials at de- 
partment and stationery stores, and many 
drug stores. For every kind of party at 
school—Valentine’s Day, Lincoln's and 
Washington’s birthdays, Easter, May Day 
and all other occasions—you will find col- 
ored crepe paper, streamers and cut-outs, 
poster and banner materials, everything 
to decorate the school or to celebrate the 
day with a party the children will love. 


Send the Coupon 


But send for the free Party Plans now. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon below, And why not let us send 
the Valentine Number of the Party Magazine, packed 
with ideas for happy times at school and at home? 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


% |! 


= 


To get the Party Magazine (Valentine 
Number) enclose 25c and check here... - 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
Books? Check those you want and enclose | 0c for each, 
«««, Crepe Paper Costumes 10c «-+»Chtldren’s Parties 100 
.-. Money Making Parties 100 «-»-Sealing Wax Cra/t ide 
.«-- Decorating Hails & Booths 10e .... Table Desorations 10 
««+-Orepe Paper Flowers 10¢ eee. Weaving with Rope 100 
«+»»Crepe Paper Curtaine (Free) ....The Party Book $1.00 
-seeComplete Course in School Crafts and Prajects ($2.00) 
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The 


MOTION PICTURE) 


IN 
SCHOOL ROOMS 





Educators in ever increasing numbers are find- 
ing the motion picture indispensable to school 
work, It is the one medium that conveys a sub- 
ject in complete actuality and in a manner read- 
ily understood by every student. ‘The motion 
picture, because it interests and entertains as it 
educates, greatly increases the effectiveness of 
each teacher's efforts. 


The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adap- 
ted to school work. Light in weight, stronger 
by comparison than any other portable projector, 
it is ready to function by plugging into nearest 
electric socket. The projection is always clear 
and smooth flowing. ‘The exclusive Gold Glass 
Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
point for detailed inspection and discussion with- 


out any danver of fire. This projector is also 
equipped with a stereopticon attachment. 
+ e . 


A demonstration of the Acme Portable Pro- 
jector with a typical educational film will reveal 
its unlimited possibilities as an aid to school 
work. 


Send for free booklet Number H-2 
ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
20 Gold Street New York City 


PLAYS 


For All Occasions 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE 


Send for our latest FREE catalogue describ- 
ing thousands of short and full length plays, 
including latest Broadway successes, for col- 
leges, schools, clubs, societies, churches, etc. 


Selected List of SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
Send for this special booklet describing over 
one hundred plays particularly adapted and 
recommended for amateur production. These 
plays have proved successful in high schools, 
colleges, churches, clubs, societies and wher- 
ever else they have been produced. 
Fill in this coupon and mail today 

SAMUEL FRENCH, 
25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., or 
S11 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free of charge: 








’ Complete new catalogue. 
[)} Selected List of Successful Plays. 
Name = 
Address NI-2 














The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service, Into every 
shade is built perfection 
inevery detail is reflected 
the skill of master craft 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 





Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


TEACHERS ! SAVE TIME! 
In Marking Exams. 


Save 5% of the time spent in marking 
each test. Other uses. Full Instructions— 
Simple—Lasts a Lifetime. 

Send for a MARKOMETER, 25c, Postpaid. 
THE MOORE CO., 850-F Charles St., St. Paul. 











To Display 
Trophies on Walls 


Hang them from 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Hold up 100 pounds 


10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
On account of limited 
| space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
|} cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
| for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
|} are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


| quired for publication. 





What will be the official title of the 
Chicago World’s Fair to be held in 
1933?—South Carolina. 

The title officially adopted is 
Century of Progress Celebration.” 

How much has the national debt 
been reduced during the past year?— 
Minnesota. 


“The 


During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, the United States national 
debt was reduced $746,000,000. 


What state has the largest percentage 
of home owners?—Tennessee. 

As this is being written the statistics 
covering the 1930 census are not avail- 
able. At the last reports, North Dakota 
ranked first with 65.3 per cent of its 
homes owned by the people living in 
them. 


In what cities were the United States 
presidential conventions held in 1928? 
—lowa. 

The Republican National convention 
was held in Kansas City, Mo., the Dem- 
ocratic convention in Houston, Texas, 
the Socialist in New York City, and 
the Socialist-Labor in Chicago. 


How many railway companies are 
there in the United States?—Kansas. 

There are more than four hundred 
railway companies in the United States 
but many of these are very small com- 
panies. Fifty companies each control 
more than one thousand miles of rail- 
way lines, seventeen companies each 
control more than five thousand miles, 
and three companies more than ten 
thousand miles each. Thirty-eight com- 
panies control from two hundred to 
one thousand miles. None of the oth- 
ers own more than two hundred miles 
of lines. The seven largest companies 
control more than one-fourth of all the 
railroads of the nation. 


How old was Horace Mann when he 
began his work as an educator?>—New 
York, 

Horace Mann was forty-one years 
of age when he became secretary of a 
newly created State Board of Education 
in Massachusetts. By profession a 
lawyer, he was serving as president 
of the State Senate at the time the 
State Board was created by the legisla- 
ture. Mann was strongly in favor of 
the measure and used his influence in its 
behalf. It might be said that he be- 
gan his work as an educator in his study 
of the bill and his enthusiastic effort to 
have the measure passed. Because of 
his activity in sponsoring the establish- 
ment of the State Board of Education, 
Mann was asked by the governor to 
become its first secretary. This he did 
at considerable , financial sacrifice be- 
cause he felt that in this office he could 
be of greater service to the public. Re- 
ferring to his decision he wrote, “Hence- 
forth so long as I hold this office I de- 
vote myself to the supremest welfare 
of mankind upon earth.” 
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Announcing— 


the addition of THE PATHFINDER 
to the Owen Star * Magazine List 


E ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have recently 
concluded an arrangement with The Pathfinder Publish- 
ing Company, Washington, D. C., whereby we have been 

accorded the exclusive agency for The Pathfinder in the educa- 


tional field for a term of years. 


The Pathfinder is being made one of the group of magazines 


designated as the Owen Star Magazine List. 


This list comprises 


only publications which have proved their value and usefulness 
to teachers in the classroom and for which we have agency ar- 
rangements in the educational field. 


The Old Reliable Current Events Weekly 


Accuracy, 
this 


i Bi bho ae) 


EVE BULA FROM TRE RATIONS (APTIAL 


very large 
Pathfinder in 





Other Lands; 
Once-Over; 


Personalities; 











brevity, humor, 
illustrated current events magazine 
week at the Nation’s capital. 


the 


Foreign Tabs; 
Capital 
Things Scientific; For the Air-Minded; The Question Box; 
Current Events; People Talked About; Seen in the Shops; 
On the Air; 


$1.00 Per Year of 52 Issues 


all characterize 
published each 
Of its million subscribers, « 


completeness, 


percentage are school teachers who use The 
teaching 
Geography and Current Events. 

Departments include: 


of English, Civics, History, 


Editorial; From 
of Congress; The 
Letters from Readers; 


Topical Topics; 
Doings 
Chit-Chat; 


Lucid Intervals, etc. 


KKK KKK 


The Owen Star %& Magazine List 


Now Includes: 


* NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
($2.00 Per Year—Two Years for $3.00) 


* NATURE MAGAZINE 


*HYGEIA, Health Magazine 
* THE ETUDE, Music Magazine 
* TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 


$3.00 Per Year 
$3.00 Per Year 
$2.00 Per Year 
$5.00 Per Year 


*THE PATHFINDER, Current Events Weekly 
($1.00 Per Year) 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 











~~ sseiaaaNe Fo E 
a gemma 
Tae Pebider nn $1,00) $38.65 
i See 





Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ...$5.00) , Both 
The Pathfinder .........00.0..... oot $5.40 











Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00 wt 
Nature Magazine.................. .00 — 
The Pathfinder ...........ccsces- $1.00) $5.10 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.00 wool 


Hygeia, Health Magazine........ oy 00 
The Pathfinder ..........:.......- 00' $5. 15 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans _ 00 wn 








The Etude, Music Magazine... = 00} _ Three 
The Pathfinder ................... 00) $4.20 
Nature oy aE sao i 
Hygeia, He Magazine........ 

The Pathfinder ...... ceeeseeeeneaes -00) $5.65 65 
Nature See = 00 _ 


The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2.00 
The Pathfinder .................... $1.00 


$4.90 


Hygeia, Health Magazine........ - os md 
The Etude, Music Magazine .....$2 40 
The Pathfinder 0.0.0... $1.00 #9 





Nature Magazine.................. 
Hygeia, Health Magazine. See = $3.0 | $4? H0 15 
Nature “Magazine pitinnanumeasinn’ 

The Etude, Music Magazine.....$2. $3.00| = 00 
...$3.00 


ees $7. 


Hygeia, Health Magazine........ — 400 
The Etude, Music Magazine ..... $4. 





Nature Magazine : 
Time, Weekly Hewenngesine an 








Hygeia, Health Magazine ....... $3. r $725 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ... 


The Etude, Music Magazine ..... 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine .. 





Seo $65 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2. $s 00| $4.2 H2 "20 


Nature Magazine................-- 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 00) bee ei; 
Hygeia, Health Magazine........ 00) $4. 





Normal Instructor- a s a 2% 
The Etude, Music Magazine... 00) $3.8 





Normal Instructor- —_ oo) $6. 00 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ...$5.00/ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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sity stadium in the United States?— 
Michigan. 


The stadium of Stanford University, | 
California, seats 88,000 people. The 
|next largest college or university stadi- | 
um is the Franklin Field stadium of the | 
University of Pennsylvania, which seats | 
| 83,500. 


When was the R. G. Dun Mercantile 
Agency established, and where is its 
head quarters?—Pennsylvania. 

Established in June 1841 by Lewis 
Tappan, the agency operated under dif- 
yen agp eo a names until 1859 when it be- 

’ came known as R. G. Dun & Company. 


Pow —. ag is at 290 Broadway, 
PICTURES igh 
Hold Attention 


A good slide presents a large, 
clear picture in which details can 
be clearly seen. It focuses the 
attention of the pupil automatically 
and HOLDs IT! 

“Still Projection is ideal for visual 
instruction for it allows ample time for 


observation and discussion. Subject 
matter is abundant and inexpensive. 


There is a Band L Balopticon espec- 
ially adapted to your needs. 








What is the largest college or univer- | 
| 





























Where is the American Museum of 
Natural History and when was this 
established ?—Massachusetts. 

The Amercan Museum of Natural 
History is located at 77th Street and 
Central Park West, New York City. 
It was founded in 1869 for the purpose | 
of “encouraging and developing the 
study of natural science, of advancing | 
the general knowledge of kindred sub- | 
jects, and to that end of furnishing pop- | 
ular instruction.” 





How many impeachment cases have | 
been tried in the United States Senate? | 
—New York. 

The United States Senate has acted as | 
a Court of Impeachment eleven times. | 
Eight cases involved judges, one a 
United States senator, one a Cabinet | 
member, the other case being that of | 
President Johnson. The first case was | 
that of William Blount, senator from | 
Tennessee. Charges were made against | 
him and taken before the Senate in| 
1799, but were dismissed for lack of | 
jurisdiction as Blount resigned — 
he was tried. 


When was the Woodrow Wilson | 
| Foundation established and what was | 

the purpose of creating this foundation? 
print 1,000 copies per hour. Wonderful forillus 


. A . . 
trations drawn or traced. ll supplies and | —South Cai olina. 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed 16 | 
vears. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 
9x14, Does beautiful work 
SAVE MONEY- MAKE MONEY 
Saves and makes money for 
Merchants, Ministers, Teachers, 
Offices, ete. Use it to build 
your business. Do work for 
others at big profits. 


Write for complete details. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
685 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 
for Better Vision 
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id NM hm C0) BE da 
Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, 
Letters, etc.,— with this Amaz- 


ing New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Simple and easy. Prints anything written 
with pencilortypewriter. Just make stencil and 





' 

















After the awarding of the Nobel 
Peace Price in 1920 to Woodrow ec 
ison, Mrs. Charles E. Simonson and 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, both of New 
York City, advanced the idea of the 





—\\> ; ‘ ° . . 

Only $39.00 Write for Free Book | creation of a Foundation in this coun- 
Easy Terms —Teday ry | r Mr. Wil F i ] 1| 
Sipped at our risk, Positive meney-hick guarantee. |tLY to honor Mr. Wilson’s national and 
dmazing value. ‘Thousands in use. Get free book de- |international services. ‘The Foundation 


eribing al) details and easy payment plan. 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. T—-339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EBARNES BOOKS @ 


FOLK DANCES 
ATHLETICS 
GAMES 


HEALTH ano PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Thousands of Teachers 
use our books | 
80-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog, with Table of Contents 
of books, mailed on request. 
Address Dept. F, 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
67 West 44th Street. 


Smears OC” 


Basketry Materials 


FOR SCHOOL USE- POSTAGE PREPAID 
Colored Reed, lie rolis. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors. White, 15e Kolls or Pounds. Discount on large 
ters, Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Kas- 


was formally established December 23, | 
1920, but the permanent organization | 
|was not accomplished until January | 
1922, at which time appeal was made 
for funds to complete a million dollar 
endowment. | 












How soon will the quota for mem- 
bership in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives from the different states be 
changed, following the new census re- 
ports?—Massachusetts. 





Changes should have been made fol- 
lowing the census of 1920, but no offi- 
cial action was taken until near the! 
close of the decade. It was then decid- | 
‘ed to let the matter rest until after the | 
1930 census, when action was to be 
taken promptly. However, it is not 
| known how soon the changes will actu- 
or ally be made. Members were elected to 
we lg Tle ep ype canp Peer \the House of Representatives in 1930 


ee list only Ine. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, | 
‘th St., Phillipsburg. Kansas. 
(es 

spend Spring, Sum- @& 


WHY NOT mer and Fall ther- 


butterflies, insects? 1 buy hundreds of 

Si for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 

sovie ®utdoor work with my instructions, 

feures Drice list, Send 10 cents (not stamps) 

my ifustrated Prospectus before sending 

cme Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in insects, 
21, Box 1424, San Diego. Calif. 





on the old population basis, but pre-'! 
sumably before another congressional | 
election there will be a new basis. The) 
total number of members is to remain 
the same, some states losing representa- 
tives and others gaining. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FREE! 


FLAGS, PICTURES, PHONOGRAPHS, 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, RED CROSS 
FIRST AID CABINETS, ATHLETIC 
GOODS, AND OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL FREE OF ALL COST. 


To every Teacher asking for our Large Illustrated Folder, de- 
scribing a Successful Plan which has been adopted by thousands 
of schools during the past seventeen years, we will give a Com- 
bined Ruler, Paper Cutter and Envelope Opener with our com- 
pliments. Suitable for Pocket or Desk and will last a lifetime. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


SEND POSTAL OR FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. February, 1931 
Camden, N. Y. 

Please send me your large illustrated folder together with the combined 

Ruler, Paper Cutter and Envelope Opener—FREE! 
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alf a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 


tan pe ae gy 
: ee eS 
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Play Your Favorite Instrument ad 
Without a Teacher 


Fasy as A-B-C 


ES, over half a million delighted men 

, and women all over the world have 
learned music, this quick, easy way. 

Half a million—what a gigantic orchestra 






is the sume for whatever instrument you 
choose. remember, you are studying 
right in -without paying 
big fees to private teachers. 


And 


your own home 














they would make! Some are Don’t miss any more good 
playing on the stage, others times! Learn now to play 
in orchestras, and many Choose your favorite inst: ument ~ 
thousands are daily enjoying surprise all your friends. 
the pleasure and popularity Your Course Change from a wallflower to 
f ing able , some Piano Piccolo the center of attraction. Mu- 
of being able to play some ae ‘Oatte rhe ‘ wah ecb a - wl 
instrument. Violin Sight Singing sic is the best thing to offe1 
surely is is convincing Drums and Ukulele at a party——musicians are In- 
Surely this is con neing vrape oo - : IR ss me “bap 
proof of the success of the Guitar Steel Guitar vited everywhere. rnjoy 
new modern method perfect- Mandolin Seevtant the popularity you have 
r § gs , ute , tasting ‘@ root 
ed by the U. S. School of | ae | + — _—s —— _ 
Music! And what these peo- Trombone shure of the musician’s pleas- 
e have done, YOU, too Voice and Speech Culture ure and profit! Start now! 
p es . P , Harmony and Composition 
can do! Automatic ——, Control 
any is half million Piano Accordion 
Many of this ha . > . Italian and German Accordion Free Booklet and 
didn’t know one note from Banjo (Plectrum, 6-String Demonstration Lesson 
another—yet in half the oF } ae 
usual time they learned to esnnaes ater If you are in earnest about 
play their favorite instru- wanting to join the crowd of 
ment Best of all they found entertainers and be a “big hit 


at any party—if you really do want to play your 
favorite instrument, to become a performer 
whose services will be in demand—fill out and 
mail the convenient coupon asking for our Free 
Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. These 
explain our wonderful method fully and show 
how easily and quickly you can learn to play at 
little expense. The booklet will also tell you 
about the amazing new Automatic Finger Con- 


learning music amazingly easy. No monot- 
onous hours of exercises—no tedious scales 
-no expensive teachers. This simplified 
method made learning music as easy 
A-B-C! 
From the very start you are playing real 
tunes perfectly by note. You simply can’t 


as 


go wrong, for every step, from beginning trol. Instruments are supplied when neeced 
to end, is right before your eyes in print’ cash or credit. U. 8S. School of Music, 62 
and picture. First you are told how to do Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

a thing, then a picture shows you how, -———_————_————<——— oo 
then you do it yourself and hear it. And UW. 8. School of Music, 1 

almost before you know it you are playing 62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free booklet, “Music 


your favorite pieces—juzz, ballads, classics. 
No private teacher could make it clearer. 
Little theory—plenty of accomplishment. 


Lessons in Your Own Home,” with introduction 
by Dr. Frank Crane Free Demonstration Les- 
son and particulars ef your easy payment plan. 


That’s why students of the U. S. School of 1] am interested in the following course: 
Music get ahead twice as fast —three times Slave vee 

as fast as those who study old-fashioned, inatr.? = 
plodding methods. ; 

Just a little of your spare time each day Name = 
is needed—and you enjoy every minute of 4 gare. ne 
it. The cost is surprisingly low—averag- 
ing only a few cents a day—and the price City State — 
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To those 
who wish to Deserve 
Promotion 


This message is not for the teacher who “knows 
it all,” nor for those who believe they are already 
prepared to handle every classroom problem. It 
is addressed to the thousands of intelligent, 
conscientious teachers who want to do a better 
job for their pupils, for their school, and for 
themselves. Those who wish to carn RECOG- 
NITION and rapid advancement will be greatly 
interested in the facts presented in this announce- 


ment by the Classroom Teacher. 





The members of every other profession have long 


had standardized professional equipment. Here, 
at lasi, is com plete professional help for the 
teacher—authoritative, practical, and within 
the means of all. 


No one person can possibly be an expert in the 
entire field of elementary education. That is 
why 64 leading educators cooperated in produc- 
ing The Classroom Teacher. Such men and 
women as Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, Dr. William C. 
Bagley, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. Thomas Henry 
Briggs, Dr. William S. Gray and others of equally 
That 


is why William McAndrew characterizes the 


high standing have contributed their best. 
Classroom Teacher by saying, “This is the most 


valuable contribution to our work that has ever 
come from an American press.” 


he CLASSROOM 
TEACHER T 





petals of the country’s leading educators have prepared for you a 
professional work on teaching that gives you classroom procedure, stand- 
ards of achievement for every grade, and practical solutions of every problem 
that confronts you from the first day of school until the last. 


No doubt you have heard of this great work, because THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER is already invaluable to thousands of teachers and is in constant 
use at state universities and teachers colleges everywhere. 


The Classroom Teacher is the only complete professional help ever prepared 
for the exclusive use of teachers. \t covers every field from Classroom Con- 


trol, and the “Three R’s”, to Preparing the Child for Life’s Work. It defi- 


nitely shows you how to teach children, not merely subjects! 


With The Classroom Teacher on your desk YOU may have the benefit of 
the best practical advice, in simple language, profusely illustrated, and so 
completely indexed that a two-minute look will answer your most perplexing 
question. 


The Classroom Teacher puts you in daily contact with the best minds in 
the educational field who can tell you what to do and how to do it. We in- 
vite you to find out more about this new departure in education, this vital 
companion for you in your profession. At your request, we will gladly send 
you a free copy of our booklet entitled “Recognition for Your Work” and 
sample pages, so that you may judge for yourself. Read this booklet at your 
leisure. Then decide whether or not The Classroom Teacher will help to 
make your work not only better but easier, and whether it will enable you to 
do far more for your pupils than you are doing at the present time. Mail 
the convenient coupon below—no obligation! 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC. 


104 South Michigan Ave., Dept. 302, Chicago, Ill. 


DMN tvONO,__—<_1U << = =~ «°« *:~ ~~ 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., 
Dept. 302, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send without obligation a free copy of your booklet, “Recognition for Your Work,” 
together with sample pages from THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
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Activities Relative to St. Valentine’s Day 


By GRACE E. STORM 


Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chicago 


N THE 


St. Valentine’s Day, we send pleas- 


fourteenth of February, 


ant messages to our friends and 


relatives. It is difficult to explain 
to young children the origin of St. Valentine's 
Day. 


with St. Valentine, its patron saint. 


The customs of this day did not originate 
Many of 
them had their origin in ancient Rome before 
the introduction of Christianity. ‘The story of 
St. Valentine relates only indirectly to the day. 
In order to abolish as many of the old pagan 
practices as possible, St. Valentine’s Day was 
substituted for a feast day held in February by 
the Romans. So to-day we still have a reminder 
of the old Roman feast day in some of the ob- 
servances of St. Valentine’s Day. 

Usually children begin to talk about St. Val- 
entine’s Day some time before its arrival, and 
perhaps start making valentines a week or so 
before. If the teacher must initiate the work, 
she may refer to the room calendar and ask, 
“Do you know what special day is coming this 
month?” She may further suggest that St. Val- 
entine’s Day is a day on which we continue the 
loving remembrances of Christmas time, except 
that on St. Valentine’s Day our presents are val- 
entines. When the children begin to discuss 
the kinds of valentines to make, the teacher 
may show them a number of valentines and 
provide them with construction paper in bright 
colors, pictures, lace-paper doilies, gold and sil- 
ver paper, scissors, and paste. The first valen- 
tines will probably be made for Mother and 
Father, and after they are finished, each child 
may draw the name of someone in the room for 
whom he is to make a valentine. 

The sending of the valentines may take place 
at a valentine party, where the valentines are 
distributed by means of a grab bag, or a big 
box, or through the post office which the chil- 
dren have built in the room. The bag may be 
made of a sheet covered with hearts of various 
The pasteboard box may be covered 
with crépe paper and gaily decorated. 

Since sending valentines brings in very nat- 


colors. 


urally such matters as writing addresses plain- 


ly and correctly, putting on the stamps, and 
mailing the valentines, the preparation for St. 
Valentine’s Day leads to the construction of 
a post office as a means of distributing the val- 
entines in the schoolroom. 
A Post Orrice Proyrct 

Some of the children made valentines for rela- 
The teacher 
discussed with them how to address their enve- 
lopes. 


tives living some distance away. 


Peter made a valentine for his aunt in 
St. Louis, and he realized that he must mail it 
in time to reach her on St. Valentine’s Day. 

“Where will you mail your valentine, Peter?” 
asked the teacher. 

He answered readily, “I shall put it in the 
big green mail box on the corner.” 

“And then a postman will open the box and 
take out the mail,” added another pupil. 

“The post office sends out men several times 
a day to gather the letters,’ the teacher said. 
“Where do they take them after that?” 


_— I of our Rotogravure Picture Section oT 
an attractive valentine picture. 
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A Lace-PapPer VALENTINE 


“To the post office,” a child answered. 
ai >? . sé 
Yes,’ said the teacher, “the postman put 

the letters into his truck and takes them to the 
post office. I shall tell you the story of Peter’ 
valentine and how it will get to St. Louis. I am 
going to tell the story as if I were the valentine 
after it reaches his aunt.” 


Peter’s Valentine 


I have had such an interesting trip coming all the 
way from Chicago to St. Louis. After Peter made 
me, he put me in an envelope and addressed me ver) 
carefully so that there would be no trouble in read- 
ing where I was to go. In the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of my envelope he wrote his own name and 
address. He did this so that if anything happened 
to me, or the address were wrong, | would not | 
sent to the dead-letter office but would be sent back 
to him. 

After he had sealed me tightly, he put a stamp in 
the upper right-hand corner of my envelope, west 
out, and put me in the green mail box. Pretty soo 
a mail truck came. Out jumped a postman. He 
took me and many other letters out of the box an 
put us into his mail bag. 

In a short time I found myself in a building where 
the bag that I was in, and many other bags, were 
emptied on a long table. I was with large and small 
envelopes. A man sorted us, putting the small en- 
velopes on one pile and the large ones on another pile 
Then he put me, as well as many others, through a 
machine that canceled our stamps. In this machine 
we had a postmark put on us; this gave the date, the 
hour we were mailed, and the city from which we 
were mailed. (When you children go home, look # 
some of your letters to see the postmark and the 
canceled marks on the stamp.) 

Then the postmaster gathered some of us together, 
tied a string around us, and put a piece of pape 
under the string. “St. Louis” was written on the 
paper, for that was where we were all going. Then 
he put us into a mail sack again. The sack was 13 
tened shut, and a man put us on a truck and took 
us to the station, where we waited until the trae 
came. We were put into a car that was piled high 
with sacks of mail, just like the sack that we we 
in. This car was calledea mail car. 

After a while the train stopped, and the sack that 
I was in was thrown off the train on to a big truck 
I was being taken to the post office in St. Lous 
When I arrived at the post office, the sack ap 
opened and the man who looked at my address put 
me into a pigeonhole, where there was other m2 
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§on 2 postman came and put me and the rest of the 
mail in the pigeonhole into a leather bag, which he 
qrried down the street on his shoulder. 

We stopped at almost every house along the 
greet, and the postman took some letters or papers 
ut of his bag and left them in the mail box. Many 
times the people came to the door to get the mail, 
ind they looked happy when they got a letter. They 
ilways smiled at the postman and said, “Good morn- 
ing. 

i. getting very anxious to reach my destina- 
tion; pretty soon the postman took me out of the 
tg and put me into the mail box on a nice big house. 
He knew where to leave me because Peter had writ- 
wn the address very carefully. 

Almost as soon as the postman put me into the 
ox, a pleasant lady came out of the house and said, 
‘Why, I do believe that this is a valentine from 
peer.” She took me into the house, read me, and 
aid, “How nice of Peter to send me a valentine.” 


The teacher then asked the following ques- 
tions, to each of which the children replied. 

“Who can tell what was done to the valen- 
tine before it was mailed?” 

“It was put into an envelope,” “It had to 
lave the address,” “It had to have the return 
dress on it,” were the answers given. 

“Where was the return address written?” 

“In the upper left-hand corner.” 

“What else did it have on it?” 

“A stamp in the upper right-hand corner.” 

“Who would like to tell the story of the val- 
«itine’s journey?” 

The story was then told by one of the chil- 
in, with suggestions and reminders from the 
uthers, 

“Maybe you would like to go to the post 
ice and see the postal clerks sort and cancel 
ihe mail,” suggested the teacher. 

The children readily accepted the suggestion. 
the following points were brought up for dis- 
cussion: 

How shall we act on the way? 

How shall we act while we are there? 

What shall we look for at the post office? 

The responses from the group to the first two 
justions were: 

It looks better to go in two's. 

People expect us to be orderly. 

Choose a captain and watch what he does. 

Wait at the corners until it is safe to cross. 

listen carefully to what the 
wstmaster tells us. 

Write down things we want 
0 remember. 

Don’t interrupt to ask how to 
wl words. Wait until later 
ad ask the teacher. 

Wait until we leave the post 
ifice to talk about the trip. 

Mt the post office— 

The postmaster took half the 
toup at a time through the 
vorkroom, while the other half 
ikerved things in the lobby. He 
"plained carefully to the chil- 

how the mail is handled 
fom the time it comes in until 
tis delivered. Keen interest was 
ken in the sorting of the mail 
td in the canceling machine. 
children were permitted to 

«where their own carrier was 

“ting the mail he was to de- 
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TAKING THE MAIL To THE Post OFFICE 


liver. The postmaster gave the children a talk 
about addressing letters and parcels plainly, ex- 
plaining how they could help at busy times like 
St. Valentine’s Day and Christmas. Then tke 
second group was taken through. 

Discussion following the trip— 

Almost before the children left the post 
office, one of them suggested that they build 
a small post office at school. All were anxious 
to do this. The teacher knew that there would 
have to be some organization and discussion of 
what they had seen and some definite planning 
of the undertaking before they could start. 
Therefore, since the next period was a com- 
position period, she felt that a discussion of the 
trip would constitute a most vital topic for an 
oral language lesson. The children first were 
allowed to tell what they had seen, with no at- 
tempt at organization. The teacher asked such 
questions as the following: 

Who can tell about the outer office where the 
people called for general delivery mail? 

What else did they do there? 

How many windows were there? 

What was each window for? 

What did you see in the workroom? 


Miss Matthews’ story, “Mail for the Second 
Grade,” correlates with this article. 





GATHERING THE Mari 
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The teacher then wrote on the blackboard a 
list of all the things they had seen: the lobby, 
windows, sorting cases, and mail pouches. 
Drawing a plan for the post office— 

The next step was the making of individual 
plans of the post office as a start for the final 
plan. The plans were placed around the room 
on the blackboard ledge, where the children 
could examine them. A period was then de- 
voted to discussing the plans. Finally a general 
plan was evolved, which the teacher drew on 
the blackboard at the children’s dictation. 

It was decided to build a large workroom, 
with space in front for a lobby. The children 
wished to put up mail boxes and have postmen 
collect the letters and take them to the post 
office. Since they had their ideas very well 
worked out, it was not difficult to get from 
them the suggestions for five large committees, 
which were written on the blackboard, as fol- 
lows: Building Committee, to make walls, 
pigeonholes, special-delivery, stamp, and parcel- 
post windows; Furnishing Committee, to fur- 
nish sacks for mail, desks and stools, stamps, 
stamper, pencils, pen, ink, blotter, and labels; 
Mail Box Committee, to make three mail boxes; 
Truck Committee, to furnish street truck and 
inside trucks; Postman Committee, to make 
mail pouches, uniforms, and caps. 

Actual construction— 

The materials used were: building blocks, 
large and small wooden boxes (fruit crates), 
bristol board, drawing paper, crayons, milk- 
bottle tops for money, children’s wagons 
brought from home, construction paper, shoe 
boxes, brown wrapping paper, saws, hammers, 
nails, cardboard, shellac, scissors, and paste. 

The post office was placed along one side of 
the room and was large enough for the children 
to get inside. The front was four feet across 
and the sides were six feet long. ‘Two boxes 
were used at each corner and were nailed to the 
floor. Large cardboards were nailed to the 
boxes to form the walls, which were covered 
with brown wrapping paper to represent wood- 
work. Across the front of the post office three 
openings were cut, one for the stamp window, 
another for the parcel-post window, and the 
third for the letter drop and package drop. 
There was no roof because it 
would have made the post office 
much too dark to work in. Shoe 
boxes, with the ends cut out, 
were each labeled with a child’s 
name and address and were used 
for the pigeonholes. An old ini- 
tial monogram was used as the 
canceling stamp, and the other 
articles added were pens, ink, 
blotter, and so on. The post 
office was large enough for four 
children to work in comfortably, 
and it was high enough so that 
when the children were inside 
they were completely hidden 
from view. 

Shoe boxes, painted green, with 
slits cut in the ends, were mount- 
ed on standards and placed 
around the room for mail boxes. 
Some chiidren brought their play 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Window Decoration—Log Cabin 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Lincoln's Birthday makes this silhouetted log cabin a subject of particular 
interest. It should be cut from either black or brown paper. 











RIRTHPLACE OF FAiBRAHAM LINCOLN 
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First Steps in Picture-Making 











BY A Fixst-Grape CHILD 


A LanpscaPE Drawn 


EACHERS find frequent use for pic- 
ture-making. They often wish they 
were better trained in the funda- 
mental principles of art, so that they 

night know how to secure worth-while results 
in this field, and might feel more certain about 
vhat is worth while. 

Many questions arise. How much shall the 
wacher help, and what sort of help shall she 
ave? Does “free expression” mean letting the 
pupil do what he wants to do in any way that 
leases him? If not, how much guidance should 
ithave? Do the teachers who exhibit fine work 
wmetimes “‘touch up” the pupil’s work? Will 
nota child advance faster by copying, drawing 
sound good patterns, and making quickly 
omething encouragingly good, than by free 
expression ? 


SomE PrRinNcIPLES IN PicrurE-MAKING 


A few principles, plainly stated, may serve as 
nideposts. First, and obviously, the most im- 
portant result is not the picture the child makes, 
wt what happens to his thinking and feeling 
out what he tries to make. 

Second, since one great objective in any phase 
dart instruction is the appreciation and love 
beauty, it is equally obvious that all endeav- 
to create beauty should be such happy occa- 
wns that the desire for beauty and refinement 
vil grow as an inevitable consequence. 

Third, there are ways of doing, or techniques, 
thich help greatly in making a picture tell a 
tory. If these are not taught when they ‘are 
weded, the child’s appreciation may devélop 

t than his execution, and his product may 
tsplease him and lead to discouragement. 

Fourth, a child usually passes through thre- 
tages of progress-in learning to make pictures. 
At first, his interest is chiefly manipulative.. He 
takes random marks with crayon, dabbles with 
‘ater color, or snips with scissors for the pure 
tkasure of the activity. Later, as his random 
tarks take on accidental shapes, his imagination 
dothes them with meaning which pleases him, 
though they may be meaningless to anyone else. 
Wy and by, his interest in some particular ob- 
Kt causes him to strive to picture it, and his 
tndom marks begin to take on shape. He 
Sthen able to use simple suggestions. 


By ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Missouri 


Fifth, suggestions must follow, not precede, 
the child’s activity. What he has done is the 
only safe basis for improvement. 

Sixth, progress will be proportionate to the 
pupil’s growth in ability to see differences; 
therefore, emphasis should be on helping him to 
see these differences. 

Seventh, to avoid vagueness or confusion, 
only one difference at a time should be stressed, 
and ample time and opportunity allowed for 
practice in controlling that difference. 

These principles apply to the processes of 
picture-making, whatever medium is used. In 
cach case, some free manipulative experience is 
necessary in order that the child may become 
acquainted with his material. When he has be- 
gun to find meanings in his products, and begins 
to have some purpose in his work, he is able to 
profit by suggestions. They should be given in 
a way to throw all possible responsibility on the 
child, forcing him to develop judgment in mak- 
ing choices at many points; adult experience, 
however, must guide his judgment. 


MATERIALS AND MetHops to UsEr 
IN PicTURE-MAKING 


Among the most common mediums, colored 
crayons are the simplest to use as well as the 
cheapest to provide. They are therefore a good 
starting point for primary picture-making. 

Paper and scissors also have a fascination for 
children and may be introduced early. Free 





TuHree Successive Drawincs BY THE SAME CHILD 
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A Tuirp-Grapre Drawinc or A FoorsaLt GAME 


paper-cutting and paper-tearing may well 
parallel work with crayons. Some children may 
succeed better with one medium than with an- 
other. The necessary emphasis on mass outlines 
and silhouettes in cutting and tearing paper 
balances the emphasis on color in using crayons. 
Paper-cutting— 

In the organization of paper-cutting, three 
stages appear. The first is the cutting of single 
objects. These should be familiar objects of 
distinctive shape, which are in the immediate 
focus of attention; for example, tables and 
chairs for the three bears after hearing that 
story told. This stage of paper-cutting calls 
for much practice, and should continue until 
the children handle the scissors without being 
conscious of them, and can cut recognizable 
shapes. 

The second stage is assembling cuttings to tell 
a story. As soon as cuttings begin to show 
shape and variety, relationships will be discov- 


ered: a bear must sit in the chair; the bowls 
must be on the table. Many groupings will 
thus be made. 


The last stage is that of purposeful cutting. 
The discovery that cuttings can be used to tell 
a story opens the door to a field of limitless 
possibilities, which becomes an accepted medium 


‘of expregtion to be used whenever it best serves 
‘de pu ose. 
firement through study and practice. 


It is capable of continuous re- 


Patting and mounting are factors in paper- 


. cuttiing, but are subject to a different method. 
“Paiper*@utting and paper-tearing belong to the 


field‘of free expression, but in the pasting proc- 
ess there are rules which should be definitely 
taught.. The child has a right to a quick mas- 


‘ tery'-of, .established ways of working without 


flounderifg helplessly until he happens upon a 


‘‘convemi¢at method. The steps which are given 


os 


“below, regularly followed and developed into a 


habit, will save time, temper, and discourage- 
a o™ 


“Provide each pupil with pieces of waste pa- 
per or anjold magazine on which to work. 

Lay the cutting on the waste paper or maga- 
zine. Spread paste evenly ‘and well over the 
edges. 

Place the pasted cutting on the mount. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Stories about George Washington 


By 


ONE of George Washington’s first 
playmates was Richard Henry Lee. 
Once little “Dickey” Lee 
George Washington a present of a 
storybook about an elephant. 


sent 


George was very much pleased. 
He wrote his little friend a letter of 
thanks. He said that the next week 
his mother would let him come to 
spend the day, if it did not rain, 
and that he would come on his 
pony, Hero. He promised to let 
Dickey spin his new top. 

Many years later these two great 
men often wrote to each other 
about very important matters, but 
Washington’s first letter to Lee was 
the friendly note written when 


they were boys nine years old. 


eo WO DB 


WHEN George Washington was 
thirteen years old, he kept a copy 
book at school. 


neatly and carefully. 


He wrote in it 
Among the 
things that he copied in it was a 


Decorations by MABEL 


REBECCA DEMING 


list of one hundred and ten rules 
for behaving properly. 

This old copy book tells us,what 
kind of boy George Washington 
was. It shows that he wanted to 
behave properly. It shows that he 
was neat and orderly. 

When he was a man, these habits 
helped Washington in his work 
of commanding an army and of 
governing a new nation. 


by W W 


GEORGE WASHINGTON loved 
to run and jump and ride horse- 


back. 


very long way. 


He could throw stones a 
Some people say 
that once he threw a stone across 
the Rappahannock River to the op- 
posite bank. He needed his strong 
body when he became a soldier. 
George Washington’s compan- 
ions must have thought that he was 


fair. At school, they used to come 


to him to settle their quarrels. He 


liked to do this. 





MOORE 


BETSY HILL 


] 


He liked to lead, too, and drilled | 
a little company of boy soldiers. 
It was good practice, for later he 
was in command of many soldiers. 


oe WwW WP 


WHEN George Washington grew 
up, he married Martha Custis. She 
was a widow with two children. 
These children were very dear to 
him. When little John Custis was 
only six years old, Washington or- 
dered a pair of silver shoe and | 
knee buckles from England as a 
present for him. He ordered toys 
and books, also. For the little 
girl, Martha Custis, he ordered 
caps, ruffles, aprons, toys, and a 
large, beautifully dressed doll. 


oe Ww PB 


ONE winter during the Revolu- 
tionary War, General Washington 
and his men were in camp at Valley 
He was at 
dinner one day when a big dog | 
wandered in. On the dog’s collar 
was marked “General Howe.” 
the com- 
mander of the enemy, the British 
troops. General Washington knew 
that the dog was lost. He sent him 
back to General Howe with a po- 
lite letter. One of his men took 
the dog, the letter, and a white 
flag. The flag was to show the 
British that they were coming on 4 
friendly mission. 





Forge, Pennsylvania. 


General Howe was 


ie- Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate mg) 
shows a portrait of George Washington. 
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LITTLE Abraham Lincoln could 
not go to school very long at a time. 
He was needed at home to help cut 
wood and carry water. He wanted 
to know more, so he tried to learn 
by listening to people and by ask- 
ing questions. 

He wanted to know all that 
books could tell him, too. The Bi- 
ble was the only book in his log- 
He read it often. 
borrowed books to read, 


cabin home. 
He 
wherever he could. Once he bor- 
rowed a book which he liked very 
much. He put it away between 
two logs in the wall of the cabin. 
One day it rained and wet the 
book through. 
“I will pay for it,” he told the 
man who loaned him the book. 
He pulled fodder for three days 
at twenty-five cents a day to earn 
money to pay for the book. Then 
the book was his very own. 


Wy oe 


AT SCHOOL, Abraham Lincoln 
learned his numbers. When he 
could not go to school, he would 
study in the evenings after work. 
He would lie on the floor before 
the fire and make up sums. 

Instead of paper, he used the 
back of the wooden fire shovel. His 
pencil was a piece of partly burned 
wood. He soon covered the fire 
shovel with sums. Then he shaved 
off the wood that was marked over, 
and started again. 


ler Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II, 
shows a portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Stories about Abraham Lincoln 


By 


REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


He learned pieces at school, too. 
He would say them to his parents 
and their visitors. This helped him 
remember what he had learned. 


wi wy WB 


OVER the door of the schoolhouse 
was nailed a pair of deer horns. 
One day before school, Abraham 
caught one of the prongs and tried 
to swing back and forth on it. He 
was too heavy, and it broke off. 

The teacher the broken 
horns and asked who had done the 
mischief. 


Saw 


Abraham spoke up at once: “I 
did. I did not mean to, but I hung 
on it, and it broke.” 

Abraham Lincoln never tried to 
shirk the blame for a mistake. 


buy i si 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was once 
a storekeeper. One evening, just 


before the store closed, a woman 


BETSY HILL 


bought half a pound of tea from 
him. Next morning, he found 
that he had not given her enough 
He hurried off at once and 
carried her the rest of the tea. In 
such ways as this he earned the 


name of ““Honest Abe.” 


by eo wD 


ONE day Abraham Lincoln was 
driving to the courthouse. He was 


tea. 


wearing a new suit of clothes. On 
the way he saw a pig that had fallen 
into a mud hole in the road, and 
could not get out. 

Lincoln wanted to pull the pig 
out, but if he touched the pig, he 
would soil his clothes. He was go- 
ing to make a speech, and felt that 
he must look neat and tidy. 

He drove on, but could not for- 
get the pig, so he went back and 
pulled it out of the hole. He 


splashed his clothes with mud, but 
he felt better after that because he 
had done what was right. 
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This one’s an elf with a smile and. a wink; I'll send it to Dad- dy, And what will he think? Here's a 
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Arithmetic Problems in the Second Decade 


1. For 14 hours every day little 
Tommy is awake. He is in school 
for 5 hours, and spends the rest 
of the time in eating and playing. 
How many hours does Tommy 


have for eating and playing? 


2. In a bean-bag game Jack made 
a score of 15, and Bob made a score 
of 12. How much less was Bob’s 
score than Jack’s? 


3. Charles and Peter made snow- 
balls for their snow house. Peter 
made 6 balls and Charles made 11. 
How many balls did they have for 
their snow house? 


4. Ted found 16 rabbit holes in 
his father’s cow pasture. Only 10 
of the holes had rabbits living in 
them. How many had no rabbits 
living in them? 


§. Nixie Bunny ate 11 string beans 
for dinner, and Bunny Girl ate 7. 
How many string beans did both 
rabbits eat? 


6. Peter and Polly hung some fat 
meat in a tree for the birds. One 
morning they counted 18 birds eat- 
ing breakfast in the tree. All of 
the birds but 6 were chickadees. 
How many chickadees were having 
breakfast in the tree? 


7. Rob went to the grocery store 
for his mother. He bought a cab- 
bage for 13 cents and a bunch of 
carrots for 3 cents. How much 
did he pay for both together? 


Decoration by ESTHER L. 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


STROCK 


8. Silver Locks took 2 sips of soup. 
One was too hot and the other too 
cold. Then she took 15. sips that 
were just right. How many sips 
did she take altogether? 


9. Helen cut out § red paper dolls 
and 11 blue ones. How many 


paper dolls did Helen cut out? 


10. One morning Mrs. Bushytail 
gathered 12 nuts, and Chippy 
gathered 3 nuts. How many did 
both of them gather? 


11. Nell counted 18 cows in a 
field. There were 5 black and 
white ones. The others were red. 
How many red ones were there? 


12. When Jane’s little sister was 
born, she weighed 7 pounds. She 
now weighs 18 pounds. How many 
pounds has the baby gained? 


13. Frederick had 16 cents and 
spent 14 cents for some peanuts. 
How much money had he then? 


‘Tf 


e | 








14. Tom is 8 years old. His: big 
brother, Will, “is 19 years old. 
How many years younger is Tom 
than his: brother? 

15. In a store window’ Dick saw a 
baseball marked down to 18 cents. 
He had only 10 cents in his pocket. 
How much more money did Dick 
need in order to buy the ball? 


16. Virginia stayed at her aunt’s 
house in the city for 10 days. 


- Then she spent 3 days with a 


How many days did she 
spend away from home? 


cousin. 


17. Mother Goose cut 14 slices of 
bread. She gave 3 slices to Little 
Tom Tucker. How many slices 


did she have left? 


18. Grace counted 17 sparrows on 
a telephone wire. Then 6 sparrows 
flew away. How many sparrows 
remained on the wire? 


19. In a baseball game the score of 
the Lincoln School was 15, and the 
score of the Washington School 
was 11. How many more runs did 
the Lincoln School get than the 
Washington School? 


20. Mother had 19 oranges in the 
ice box.. We ate 4 of them for 
breakfast. How many oranges 
were left in the ice box? 


21. Jean gave the grocer 15 cents 
for a 13-cent box of cereal. How 
much change did she receive? 


{ 
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Dates grow on date palm trees. 
Dates are good food. 
Coconuts grow 

on coconut palm trees. 
Coconuts are good food, too. 
The milk of the coconut 

is good to drink. 
Soap is made from coconut oil. 
Sago is made from the pith 

of some palm trees. 
Sago is used for puddings. 





Material correlating with this page will be found EWING GALLOWAY 
on Plate V of the Rotogravure Picture Section. PALMS WITH FEATHER-SHAPED LEAVES 


The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocab- 

ulary for the Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 61 different words 

used, §2 are included in the Gates list. The remaining 9 are: coconut, handle, 
oil, palm, pith, pudding, sago, stem, and useful. 





The Palms 
By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 
Teachers, Publi- Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 
Palm leaves grow near the tops | 
of the trees. 
There are two kinds of palm leaves. 
Some palm trees have leaves 
that look like fans. 
Other palm trees have leaves 
that look like feathers. | 
See the pictures of palm trees | 
on this page. | 
—— Sometimes people make palm leaf fans 
wae from palm leaves. 
Palm trees grow in warm countries. The leaves are dried. 
There are many kinds Then they are yellow. | 
of palm trees. The stem of the leaf makes 
Some of them are very useful. the handle of the fan. 
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Palm Trees and How to Draw Them 


HE problem of learning to draw or 

paint palm trees offers an opportunity 

both of teaching art elements and 

principles to children and of helping 
mike real to them a subject of class work. Be- 
fre thinking of drawing palm trees, however, 
is well to consider them for their beauty. We 
gust be able to see the simple elements of beau- 
yin objects if we are to help children express 
he beauty that they see and feel. 

You may ask, “What are these simple ele- 
nents of beauty?” They are line, mass, and 
wor. Palm trees, like everything seen, possess 
ii three elements. The trunk of the tree gives 
idefinite feeling of line; the leaves, of mass; 
nd the trunk, leaves, and fruit, of color. 

The pictures of palm trees in the rotogravure 
«tion and on the opposite page show that 
gme of the trunks are vertical in their line of 
lirection, and others are diagonal; some are 
sight, and others are curved. The trunks of 
ame palm trees are much heavier in form than 
WMuhers, and much rougher in texture, somewhat 
icembling an elongated pineapple. 

Our eyes travel quickly from the trunk to 
the leaves, which are so large and so close to- 
Myther that our first feeling is of a mass of 

tathery foliage. We soon realize, however, 

tut within the mass are very definite lines, 
Mpresenting the length and direction of the 
aves. Then we must notice the way in which 
ie leaves radiate from the top of the trunk. 
The green of the foliage, the brown of the 
ik, and the hues of the fruit supply color. 
This discussion has stressed various art ele- 
mats and principles, not because the writer 
inks they should be taught as such to the 
mill child, but because the child must see and 
il them if he is going to represent a palm tree 
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THese Leaves ArE Drawn IN LINE 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


so that his drawing satisfies him and has a har- 
monious quality. 

Under what conditions would primary- 
grade children be interested in drawing palm 
trees? Perhaps they are studying about life in 
the desert or tropics, or about foods and where 
we get them; or perhaps they would like to illus- 
trate Miss Johns and Mrs. Averill’s story, “The 
Palms.” There must be a reason for their 
wanting to draw or paint palm trees. 

A motive having been established, the chil- 
dren ask, “Will you show us how to draw palm 
trees?” Following this request comes a discus- 
sion of the shape of the tree—the height of the 
trunk and the fact that the leaves spring from 
the top of the trunk in a great mass; the for- 
mation of the leaf—looking like either a feather 





A PaLm TREE FOR THE SAND TABLE 


or a fan; and the characteristic shape of the 
fruit. The next step is to experiment with 
different mediums to find the best way to draw 
or paint palm trees. 

For the first lesson, it would be well for the 
class to draw coconut palms, using crayons and 
manila paper six by nine inches in size, held 
vertically. In this lesson the children should 
learn how to draw the leaves, and how to give 
the feeling of height to the tree. The examples 
given the class should be illustrations of how to 
draw palm trees, rather than patterns of how 
they must be drawn. 

On a sheet of paper larger than the ones fur- 
nished the children, but of similar proportions, 
the teacher may draw with brown crayon the 
trunk of a palm tree that stands erect, giving it 
a rough, broken contour. Next she may select 
green crayon and draw the center lines of the 
leaves, working for rhythmic quality in their 
length and position. After indicating the di- 
rection of the leaves, she may use short strokes 
of the crayon to complete their feathery mass. 
When the tree is finished, a suggestion of 
ground may be given. It is well for the draw- 
ing to be done in a large manner. Learning 
to draw on a large scale helps for freedom of 
expression. 

Next the teacher may draw a palm tree that 
is diagonal in direction, and ask, “Could these 
two trees be put in the same picture?” “Could 


there be several palm trees bending in the same 
direction?” Such questions help the child to 
see possibilities in his own arrangement. 

When the teacher’s pictures have been fin- 
ished and discussed, they may be put away, and 
the children’ may try their skill in drawing palm 
trees. After they have worked for a while, it 
is well for the teacher to show them that if 
they hold their paper horizontally, they can 
draw the trees in still another position, for palm 
trees often grow out as if to reach something, 
or as if they had drawn back from the sur- 
rounding trees. There is a decided curve to the 
lines of the trunks, and, though diagonal in di- 
rection, they’seem to lie close to the ground. 

The accompanying sketches show the steps 
which may be followed in building up such 
drawings; they also show positions in which the 
trees may be drawn. 

After the children have spent one art lesson 
learning how to draw coconut palms, they 
should begin making pictures in which the coco- 
nut palm is an important feature—either as the 
center of interest or as a background. 

In showing the children how to draw date 
palms, the teacher will point out that these trees 
are heavier in build than coconut palms, and 
are more likely to stand very straight; that their 
trunks have a scaly surface which is decorative 
in form; and that the leaves are longer and the 
bladelike parts of the leaves are not so close 
together. A rhythmic quality is to be noticed 
in the spread of the leaves. 

In the palm trees whose leaves are fan-shaped, 
there is a vigorous quality not felt so decidedly 
in those having feather-shaped leaves. 

The question may arise, “Can the leaf be 
painted as a solid mass?” Most certainly. In 

(Continued on page 88) 





Tuese Leaves Are Drawn IN Mass 
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A Kiltie Band 


A Poster Showing Children of Scotland 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


rHIS lively group of children, marching of the’ kilts; the glengarry bonnets; and to the dark bag of the bagpipe. A story 
to the music of bagpipe, horns, and drum, the plaid over the shoulder of the piper. by Blanche Jennings Thompson, found on 
wear Scottish costume. Point out to the The bright shades of the kilts will add a another page of this issue, entitled “Bonny 
class the sporrans, or purses, worn in front vivid color note to the poster, in contrast Jean,” offers an interesting correlation. 
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Eye-Movements in Primary Reading 


N TEACHING children to 
read, the method formerly 
used was to have 
memorize the letters of the 
alphabet, then learn the sounds 
of the letters and their combina- 
tions. 


them 


Several months would be 
spent in working with letters and 
sounds before using a primer, 
and pupils were instructed to 
point to each word as it was 
read. 

This method is followed in 
European countries at the pres- 
time, but in America we 

gradually swung away 
from the habit of pointing to 
words, and from the alphabetic 
method of teaching. The Amer- 
ican teacher to-day looks with 
disapproval any method 
which prescribes work with such 
small units as letters or syllables 
during the first few months of 
What has brought about 
this change in attitude? Why do we disapprove 
of word reading? Why do we advocate de- 
veloping the habit of taking in large groups of 
words at a single glance? 


ent 
have 


on 


reading instruction. 


Perhaps one of the most influential factors in 
bringing about this change is the evidence re- 
vealed from time to time by investigators of 
eye-movements. This evidence is affecting our 
reading methods so vitally at the present time 
that every teacher of primary reading should be 
fully informed concerning it. 


SoME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
OF INVESTIGATORS 


For centuries it was taken for granted that 
the eye, as it moved across the page, paused 
over each letter, thus covering each line pro- 
gressively with as many movements as there 
were letters in the line. Now we know that 
the eyes proceed by words, phrases, or sen- 
tences. 

The facts of greatest significance to primary 
teachers are those which have to do with the 
characteristic differences the eye- 
movements of primary children and those of ex- 
cellent adult readers. In the immature reader 
the eye travels across the page in a series of jerks 
and pauses. The pauses are long, and between 
them, the eye covers but a short distance. Eye- 
movements across the line are regressive; and, 
on changing position from one line to the next, 
are inaccurate. The task of the school is that 
of converting the short, irregular, and re- 
gressive eye-movements of primary children 
into the wide, regular eye-movements of the 
mature and efficient reader. 

Much more could be said on the psychology 
of eye-movements; but since there is little ma- 
terial available concerning classroom procedures 


between 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Supervisor of Research, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 








COURTESY, FERRY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHILDREN ENJoy Easy, INTERESTING READING MATERIAL 


in applying these theories, the remainder of this 
article will deal with the more practicable 
phases of the subject. 


Aiws in DeveLoprnc Goop 
E.yE-MovEMENTS 

The procedures which a teacher uses during 
the preprimer stages of reading are of the ut- 
most importance, because that is the period 
when the foundation for good eye-movements 
is laid. 
board lessons, the teacher should be constantly 
alert to every opportunity for aiding the chil- 
dren to read in word groups rather than one 
In this early stage, the words 
often come with such an effort that the teacher 


In conducting either chart or black- 


word at a time. 


feels she is helping the child along by pointing 
to the word as he says it. This is an exceeding- 
ly bad practice, as it tends to fix the habit of 
It is much better for 
the teacher to move her hand along in a series 
of sweeps, each sweep covering one phrase, with 
a brief pause before going on to the next phrase. 
For example, in the sentence below, the teach- 
er’s hand would make three sweeps, as indi- 
cated by the grouping of the phrases: 


pausing over each word. 


The little cat came home at night. 


If a child has difficulty with a certain word, 
it is necessary, of course, to pause over this 
word until he recognizes it. In such cases it is 
often desirable to have the child reread the sen- 
tence after solving the word, asking him to 
“read it fast this time,’ and accompanying the 
second reading with longer sweeps of the 
hand. 

Sometimes a pointer is placed in the chil- 
dren’s hands as an aid in following the lines in 
blackboard and chart reading. When this is 
done, the little reader usually emphasizes his 


recognition achievement | 
bringing the pointer down wi 
a thud under each word 3; } 
says it. A good way to corre, 
this undesirable practice is to td 
the children to “keep the pointy 
sliding,” rather than to Stop it 
under each word. With th 
pointer moving continuously 
children look at the words rapid. 
ly, in order to keep up with th 
movement of the pointer. Thi 
is used as a precautionary measur 
against fixing the word-reading 
habit. 

In playing word-recognition 
games which have chart or black. 
board context, instead of alloy. 
ing children to point to a certain 
word asked for, it is advisable t 
let them single out the word by 
placing a strip of cardboar 
under it, or by placing one hand 
sideways at either end of the 
word. This also is a precautionary measure. 

Another important consideration in be. 
ginning reading is that of always dividing sen- 
tences between phrases in chart and blackboard 
work. One frequently finds first-grade teach- 
ers breaking a sentence that is too long for one 
line at whatever point is convenient after the 
first line is filled. For example: 


We made some fruit jello for the 
party. 


In this early period of reading, if we would 
facilitate the habit of perceiving in word 
groups, we must always divide sentences be 
tween phrases, even though the space at the end 
of the first line is not entirely filled. The cor 
rect division of the sentence above would be: 


We made some fruit jello 
for the party. 


Most children, when they begin to read from 
a primer, need some help in keeping the place 
as their eyes travel from one line to the next. 
A cardboard marker is widely used for thi 
purpose. The children are instructed to plact 
it under the first line, and to move it down line 
by line as they read. This is a much better de- 
vice than keeping the place with the fingers 
but it is only a temporary help; it should b 
dispensed with when the children are suff 
ciently accustomed to reading from the printed 
page so that they can make the line adjust 
ments unaided. 


THE PrRoBLEM OF Lip-READING 


Lip-reading should not be dealt with ™ 
harshly during the early months of the first 
grade. Up to this time, the child’s languag* 
experience has been concerned with a spoken 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Bonny Jean 

















JEAN is one of the children I saw 
at Edinburgh Castle in Scotland. 
She was a very little girl with blue 
She wore a 
glengarry (a Scotch cap) and a 
red plaid dress. Father called her 
Bonny Jean at once. Her father 
was one of the guards at the castle. 
Jean pointed him out to us. He 
was standing very stiff and straight 
in a tiny sentry box. 

The castle is built on a rocky 
hill. We went inside and saw the 
crown jewels that the kings and 


eyes and yellow curls. 


queens used to wear. There were 
crowns, chains, jeweled swords, 
rings, bracelets, and medals. 

While we were walking down 
Princes Street, a boys’ kiltie band 
came marching along, playing on 
cornets, fifes, and bagpipes. They 
wore kilts and glengarries. 

After we left Edinburgh, we had 
a ride through a beautiful valley 
called the Trossachs. 
four-wheeled brake, which is a 
high carriage drawn by four horses. 
Then we had a boat ride on Loch 
Katrine and later we had another 
boat ride on Loch Lomond. 


We rode ina 








L_ 


Illustrations by DORIS L. HOWARD 


Father bought me a glengarry, 
which can be folded flat. I bought 
Mother some purple and white 
heather. Here is a Scotch song 
which I think you will like. I 


learned it when I was in Scotland. 


LocH LOMOND 


By yon bonnie banks and yon bonnie 
braes, 


Where the sun 


Loch Lomond; 


shines bright on 

Oh, we twa ha’e pass’d sae mony blithe- 
some days, 

On banks of 


the bonnie, bonnie 


Loch Lomond. 


Oh! ye’ll take the high road and I'll 
take the low road, 

And I'll be in Scotland afore ye; 

But sad is my heart until we meet 

again, 

the 


Loch Lomond. 


On bonnie, bonnie banks of 


Marie of Belgium 


THE Belgians are known for their 
great courage. When I was in 
Belgium, I heard a story about 
a brave little girl named Marie. 
She was only three years old, and 
lived on a farm, which was very 
neat and tidy. 

The farmhouse was low and had 
a red tile roof. Near it was a big 
There was a little brook 
in which the cattle liked to stand. 
Beside the barn was a milk cart. 
The big, friendly dog drew it to 
town every morning. 


windmill. 


Our cover picture, “The Lace Maker,” by 
Vermeer, shows a woman making lace. 


Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


One day Marie was playing on 
the bank of the brook with her 
baby sister. Their mother was 
cooking dinner, and the other chil- 
dren were out in the fields. Sud- 
denly the mother heard a cry. 

She hurried out and discovered 
that the baby had fallen into the 
brook. Marie, who was not very 
much bigger than the baby, had 
waded into the brook. She was 
holding the baby’s face out of the 
water as well as she could. Marie 
was not strong enough to pull the 
baby out entirely, so she called for 
her mother. Little Marie had saved 
the baby from drowning. 

Belgian women are among the 
best lace makers in the world. 
They make what is known as “‘pil- 
low lace.” It takes months to make 
a single piece of this lace, and some 
of it is very expensive. 

The finer kinds of lace are used 
on handkerchiefs, fans, collars and 
cuffs, wedding veils, and church 
linens. Father bought Mother half 
a dozen handkerchiefs trimmed 
with lace. 

Brussels carpets are made in 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium. 
It is a beautiful city. 
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Mail for the Second Grade 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


T WAS the day before St. Val- 
entine’s Day. Anne and Dick 
had been very busy all the 

afternoon with paints, 
paper, and paste. 
making valentines. 


scissors, 
They had been 

Now every 
valentine was in its white envelope, 
stamped and addressed. The val- 
entines were to be sent to School 
No. 7 on West Avenue. 

“Oh, Dick, won’t Miss Stone 
and the children be surprised to- 
morrow when the postman brings 
our valentines to the schoolroom 
door?”’ Anne said. 

“Yes, but we must hurry to the 
mail box and mail our valentines,” 
replied Dick. 

The mail box was on the corner 
under the street light.. Anne and 
Dick could not reach it, even by 
standing on tiptoe. Dick lifted 
Anne up so that she could reach 
the slot. Then she dropped the 
valentines into the mail box. 

“When do you think the post- 
man will collect them?” asked 
Anne. 

“Te tells here on the box,” said 
Dick. 

So together, by the light of the 
street lamp, they read the hours of 
collection. 

“He'll come at nine o'clock, 
when we are in bed,” said Anne. 

When the postman came, he un- 
locked the mail box and took out 
all the mail. He put it into his 
mail bag. On every corner along 
his route where there was a mail 
box he collected the mail. Then he 
went back to the post office. 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 








There were many other postmen 
coming to the post office with bags 
of mail. Men sat at tables sorting 
the mail. Ona great table lay piles 
of letters. Whir-r-r! went a can- 
celing machine near by. The 
stamps were being canceled. 

Soon all the little white enve- 
lopes lay on the great table. 
Whir-r-r!_ It was their turn to go 
through the canceling machine. 

Stamp! Stamp! Across each 
postage stamp long black inky lines 
were marked. The name of the 
city, the date, and the time were 
also stamped on the envelopes. 

All the mail had to be sorted be- 
fore it could be delivered. So the 
little white envelopes were gath- 
ered up with many other letters 
and given to a man at a long table. 
Quickly he looked at the address 
on each envelope. Then he slipped 
each one into a pigeonhole above 
his table. Anne and Dick’s valen- 
tines were put into the pigeonhole 
marked “Station J.”". This was the 
station nearest No. 7 School. 











When at last all the mail was 
sorted, a man collected it. He put 
it into a U.S. mail truck and drove 
off with it. At each station he 
left the mail that belonged there. 

At Station J the letters were 
sorted again. This time they were 
put into pigeonholes for the dif- 
ferent postmen. Soon Anne and 
Dick’s valentines and all the other 
letters were ready. 

Early in the morning, Postman 
Lane and many other postmen 
came to Station J. Each one went 
to his pigeonhole and took out the 
mail for his route. 

Postman Lane found all the lit- 
tle white envelopes. He put them 
into the pile for West Avenue. 
When he had sorted all his mail, he 
put it into a bag and started out. 


It was a very busy morning in 
the second grade of No. 7 School. 
Anne and Dick and the other chil- 
dren were just finishing putting up 
the mail box which they had made 
for St. Valentine’s Day. 

Rap-a-tap-tap! sounded at the 
schoolroom door. 

Miss Stone opened the door. 
There stood Postman Lane with 
his big bag of mail. In his hand 
he held a number of envelopes. 

‘“‘Here’s some mail for the sec- 
ond grade,” he said. 

“Who do you suppose sent all 
those letters?”’ asked the surprised 
children. 

Anne and Dick only smiled, as 
Miss Stone put the mail into the 
second grade’s valentine mail box. 





— 
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February in Song and Color 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FEBRUARY—An older girl, who 
wears white and carries large flag. 

DRUMS AND FIFES—Small boys 
and girls. Boys wear bright caps 
and carry small drums; girls, in 
silver, carry imitation fifes. Playing 
of instruments may -be done in 
pantomime. 

FEBRUARY number 
of children. All but three wear 
white, with broad red or blue sashes 
and 
carries a small flag. 
the three 
Valentine’s Day. The other two, 
carrying large flags, are respec- 
tively Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
Birthdays. 

sONGs—Three girls, wearing national colors. 

(All take places on stage, February in center, 
holding flag.) 


pays—Any 


Each 
The smallest 


silver stars on heads. 


one of represents St. 


DIALOGUE 
FEBRUARY (reciles)— 
I’m only February, 
The winter's short and cold month; 
Across the year I smile at June, 
The summer’s green and gold month. 


Of course, I’m not like summertime— 
A carefree pleasure season— 

But I am proud to show I am 
The nation’s treasure season. 


For though my days are stormy, 
With no December mirth-days, 
Still in my inmost heart I hold 
Two of the world’s great birthdays. 


Though March may boast the robin’s song; 
June, colors quite exotic; 
My colors are Red, White, and Blue, 
My songs are patriotic. 
FIRST SONG (coming forward)— 
There are many songs of February, 
But to-day we've chosen three; 
“America” shall be the first-— 
“My country, ’tis of thee!” 
(All sing “ America’) 








PEBRUARY (as song ceases and music—a gay 
march tune—continues)— 
To note of fife and beat of drum, 
See my bright little white days come; 
But watch them as they’re passing through 
And see them turn Red, White, and Blue. 
(Fifes and Drums come forward leading Feb- 
ruary Days, all marching about stage.) 
DRUMS— 
Hear the drums go tap-a-tap, tap; 
Each with a boy with a bright little cap 
Fastened beneath his chin with a strap— 
Tap-a-tap, tap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap! 
FIFES— 
Hear the fifes with their silver trill, 
Each a little maid who with a will 
Climbs the scale like a shining hill— 
Up and up, up and up—hear them trill! 
FEBRUARY DAYS (recite stanzas as music is 
softly played)— 
We're February’s short white days, 
As you may know by certain signs; 
One standing near the middle sends 
To everybody valentines. 





Our robes of snow are often trimmed 
With rare embroidery, shadow-blue, 

And when the fire of sunset flames, 
We catch its crimson radiance, too. 


Then when the darkness settles down, 

And hides our white and crimson bars, 

The friendly hands of night reach down 

To crown us with its happy stars. 

(At the end of their recitation, the Days 
form in a pretty group, holding their flags 
high.) 

SECOND SONG (coming forward and taking 
place near First Song)— 

There are many songs of February 

Which at our heart-strings pull; 

Now let us stand and proudly sing 

“America the Beautiful!” 

(All sing one or two stanzas of “America 

the Beautiful.” ) 


TWO BIRTHDAYS— 
A little candle, 
Throws its light 
Across the darkness 
Of the night. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY— 
And so this Birthday, 
Like a sun, 
Shines with the name of 
WASHINGTON 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY— 
On this glad birthday, 
Like a star, 
The name of LincoLn 
Shines afar. 
FEBRUARY DAYS— 
Lift high those names, 
Dear little days; 
A world unites to 
Give them praise! 
(Fifes, Drums, and February Days resum 
march, reciting “These Are Her Colors.”) 


THeEsE ArE Her Coors 


Red of sunset, white of snow, 
Blue of dusk where white stars show, 
Give to February, as her due, 
Red, and White, and starlit Blue— 
(Lifting flags high and marching to places, 
half on each side of February) 
Flag of thirteen glorious bars, 
Flag of forty-eight bright stars, 
Give to February, as her due, 
Red, and White, and starlit Blue— 
These are her colors. 
(Two Birthdays take places in front of Feb- 
ruary with crossed flags.) 
THIRD SONG (coming forward)— 
There are many songs of February, 
But now, with reverent manner, 
We'll sing again the song of songs— 
Our own “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
(Birthdays hold flags crossed; others lift 
flags high; Fifes and Drums are ready to play.) 
ALL (singing)— 
“Tis the star-spangled banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, 
And the home of the brave!” 











Februar 
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February Blackboard Decorations 


Suggestions for Teachers and Pupils to Use in the Schoolroom 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


By 


DRAWN on the blackboard with either 
white or colored chalk, the decorations 
shown below will add attractiveness to any 
schoolroom in which they are used. 

The panels, all of which carry a message 
appropriate to the month, differ somewhat 


in character, the two at the top being con- 
ventional and symbolic, and the lower one 
pictorial. All three are appropriate for 
the patriotic days of February, while the 
figures in colonial costume will be useful 
in connection with St. Valentine’s Day. 


The top units, repeated alternately, will 
make an interesting frieze to decorate the 
upper part of the blackboard. Either one 
can be used to advantage in a large square. 
The lower design will be especially attrac- 
tive when reproduced in a suitable space. 
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A Friendly Token 


A Valentine Play 





February 19} 


JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


PERSONS IN THE PLAy 
THE KING OF HEARTS 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 
THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 
THE ACE OF DIAMONDS 
THE TWO OF DIAMONDS 
THE THREE OF DIAMONDS 
THE ACE, TWO, THREE, FOUR, FIVE, SIX, SEVEN, 
EIGHT, NINE, and TEN OF HEARTS 


CosTUMES 


The costumes are simple white sleeveless 
tunics bearing the proper number of hearts or 
diamonds. The heart suit may be white with 
red hearts; and the diamond suit, red with gold 
diamonds. All the costumes may be made of 
crépe paper; the King and Queen should wear 
crowns having a heart in the front, and the 
Knave an appropriate headdress. Their tunics 
should be bordered with hearts instead of being 
made to look like cards. Cloaks or trains would 
differentiate them from the other cards. 

Scene—The Throne Room in the Court of 
the King of Hearts. A double throne is placed 
in the center of the stage. A heart surmounts 
each throne; and the other decorations, such as 
banners, shields, and wall hangings, are heart 
shaped or ornamented with red and gold hearts. 
The decorations may be made by the children. 

The King and Queen of Hearts are seated on 
the throne. Five, Seven, and Ten stand on the 
left; Six, Eight, and Nine, on the right of the 
throne. Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten are guards, 
while Five and Six are Ladies of the Court. 
One, Two, and Three, the Royal Children, are 
playing on the floor in front with paper, cray- 
ons, blocks, and so forth. Four, a Page, enters 
from the door at the left. 


DIALOGUE 


PAGE (bowing low)—Your Majesty, a mes- 
senger from the Court of Diamonds. 

KING (grandly)—Bid the messenger enter. 

(Page bows, withdraws, and returns with 
One, Two, and Three of Diamonds. One walks 
slightly in front, bearing a red cushion upon 
which rest a brooch and 
necklace of diamonds— 
ten-cent store quality.) 

PAGE (impressively) 
—The messenger of the 
King and Queen of 
Diamonds. 

ONE DIAMOND (kuneel- 
ing before throne)— 
A valentine to the King 
and Queen of Hearts 
from the King and 
Queen of Diamonds. 

KING (looking at 
Queen in surprise)—A 


valentine! I don’t know what he means. What 
is a valentine? 

QUEEN—I haven’t the least idea. 

KING—Arise, honored messenger, and explain 
what you mean by a valentine. 

ONE DIAMOND (rising and bowing)—A val- 
entine, Most Gracious Majesty, is an expression 
of friendliness from one person to another. 

KING—Well, well, that’s something new to 
me. It pleases Our Majesties to accept this 
friendly token. (Takes necklace from cushion 
and hands it to the Queen.) 

QUEEN—What a beautiful necklace! 
it around her neck.) 

KING (pinning brooch on his shoulder)— 
And what a handsome brooch! We must send 
some fitting remembrance back to our friends 
at the Court of Diamonds. 

QUEEN—But what? I can’t think of a thing. 

KING—We must have something. 

QUEEN—How about those tarts I made this 
morning? 

KING—The very thing. (To the Page.) Bring 
hither a tray of tarts. (Page bows and with- 
draws.) There is nothing better than jam tarts. 

(Enter Page.) 

PAGE (excitedly)—Your Majesty, the tarts 
have been stolen and eaten! 

KING—Stolen! 

QUEEN—Eaten! 

KING—Who was the culprit? 

paGE—The Knave of Hearts, Your Majesty. 

KING (fo Guards)—Bring him hither. (Sev- 
en and Eight hurry out.) He shall be well pun- 
ished for this! 

(Guards return with Knave and push him 
forward.) 

KING (angrily)—Where are the tarts that 
Her Majesty made this morning? 

KNAVE (kneeling)—I ate them, Most Gra- 
cious Majesty! 

KING—Get up, you clown! 
hastily.) 


(Puts 


(Kuave rises 
What do you mean by committing 





4 
hy 


such a crime! We desired to send those tarts 
to the Court of Diamonds for a valentine, 
KNAVE—Please, Your Majesty— 
KING—Away with him! c 
(Guards hurry him away.) 
QUEEN—Now what shall we do? 
ONE HEART—Let’s write a valentine. 
THREE—Oh, that would be fun! 
QUEEN—Write one! 
KING—Well, now, that’s not such a bad idea, 
ONE—We can help, can’t we, Two? 
two—Yes, Three is very good at rhymes, 
KING—Well, well! How shall we begin? 
ONE—Here is some nice clean paper. 
two—aAnd here is some red crayon. 
THREE—I have a pencil. 
(They all get down on the floor in front of 
the throne, ready to begin.) 
KING—I’m sure I don’t know how to begin. 
QUEEN—Well, let me see! 
“To you and yours” 
(Three writes.) 
KING—That’s good— 
“From me and mine—” 
THREE (quickly)— 
“We send this little valentine.” 
oNE—Good for you, Three. I said you were 
good at rhymes. 
Two— 
“The Knave has eaten all our tarts, 
Or we'd send those with all our hearts.” 
THREE (scribbling fast)—Why, Two, | 
didn’t know you could rhyme! 
Two (modestly)—Well, I can’t always do it. 
QUEEN—Wait a minute—I have one. 
“We send to you this little letter, 
Because we'd like to know you better.” 
ONE—Fine! 
KING—Bravo, bravo! Now let me try. 
“If you will visit us some day—” 
THREE— 
“We'll give you all a pleasant stay.” 
KING—Excellent! 
QUEEN—Now read it all, Three. 
THREE (rising with his paper)— 
“To you and yours, from me and mine, 
We send this little val- 
entine. 
The Knave has eaten all 
our tarts, 

Or we'd send those with 
all our hearts. | 
We send to you this 

little letter, 

Because we'd like t 
know you better. 
If you will visit us some 

day, 
We'll give you all a 
pleasant stay.” 
(Continued on page 93) 
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A Valentine Greeting 
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Kitty, the Children’s Pet 





THESE kittens behaved very well while having their 
portraits painted. Julius Adam, the artist, named the 
picture “Four Little Scamps Are We.” crausronrr snot. 


THE little girl in the pic- 
ture above is holding two 
blue Persian kittens. They 
look very wide-awake and 
no doubt are playful. 
Below is shown a little ; 
girl with her black Persian Playing Alone 
kitten. When not sitting ale aia 
for a picture, they play 
together. anes wenn ousves 


A Snug Fit 


LYNWOOD CHACE 


HERE we see some short-haired pussies. They seem 
to be watching for something, perhaps a mouse. 


These cats make fine pets. KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
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Let Each Pupil Have 
a Complete Set of Six 


See Special Offer 
Below to Teachers | 


























ERE is an entirely new idea for the 
children—six clever little animals 
that any child can make with spools. 
They are printed on cardboard in full 
natural colors. Each card has an amus- 
ing verse by John Martin and simple 
directions for making the toy. When 
the heads and tails are cut out and fas- 
tened to the ends of spools, the little 
pets are as lifelike as can be. 

The complete set includes Puppy 
Dog, Kitty Cat, Bob Bunny, Hal Horse, 
Clara Cow and Pete Pig...The children will 
have great fun making these Spool Pets at 
school or at home and playing with them 
afterward. They may be used as a farm or 
pet project. Or, on full spools of thread, 


they make novel gifts or favors. 


Children Happy—Teachers Delighted 


Up to now only a few teachers have had 
these Spool Pets for their pupils, but here 
are expressions from letters that have reached 
us already: 

“This is the cutest idea I ever saw. Please send 
8 more sets.” —E.S., Sacramento, Cal. 

“We are working on a Pet Unit. Please send 36 sets.”"— 
E.H., Barrackville, W. Va. 

“The Spool Pets are such a new and different project. Please 
send 102 complete sets.” —M.E.D., North Manchester, Ind. 


' ' , FOU hay 
“At present we are working on farm projects and the little é $0, ray = Boog YP lr se me 














animals fit in splendidly.” —E.A.G., Malverne, Long Island. Oe shoulg 3 
“Please send sets for 42 fourth grade children and 31 Girl Scouts, La A ee we 
USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON OR A LETTER 


So that you may easily have enough sets for all your 
pupils, we are making this Special Offer to teachers: 


Less than 10 sets, 4 cents per set 
PERE SON OD. cicictcccnconinncd sets of Spool Pets 
Ten sets or more, 3 cents per set anita 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY (Less than 10 sets—4c per set. Ten sets or more—3c per set) 
Dept. B-49, Box 248, Madison Square Station, New York, N.Y. 





Tue Spoot Corton ComPANY Department B-49 Vy 
Box 248, Madison Square Station, New York, N. Y. 


also for 5 little friends of mine.”—O.T., Mechanicsburg, Ohio. ¥ cakes ans SS 6S SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS S 
| 
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J. & P. COATS AND CLARK’S Oo. A 
The Two Great Names in Thread 
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Compton's was first to change the inside of an encyclopedia. Now 
—Compton’s is first to change the outside. And this new 16 vol- 
ume classroom arrangement has brought a wave of enthusiastic 
approval from leading educators and librarians the country over. 


Revolutionary—But Simple 


So different that it is revolutionary. So simple—that the minute 
you see it you will wonder why it was not developed before. So 
original—that it reflects the continuous march forward and the 
leadership of Compton’s editorial staff. And teachers, librarians— 
leading educators everywhere—wherever they have seen this new, 
16 volume Compton’s—are giving it a preference never before 
accorded a reference work. 


Widely Acclaimed 


In one large city where this edition was being tested, a nationally 
recognized Children’s Librarian immediately called in her eleven 
Branch Librarians to show them this amazing new edition and to 
point out its many noteworthy advantages. 


Another great Children’s Librarian reports an increased use of 
Compton’s both by children and adults due to this new arrange- 
ment—and furthermore finds that Compton’s in this edition is 
being used more than any other reference work. 


Still another well known Librarian in a large city finds it an aid 
toward quicker reference work—and says Compton’s is in even 
greater demand than before. 


FLE. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Instantaneous Approval 


Greets Compton’s Classroom Edition! 
16 VOLUMES—No “Split-Letters” .. . 


Every Letter Complete in a Volume 
Index in Back of Each Book 
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The End of “A-BOS” | 


Note the illustration on the next column. See how Compton 
ends forever the uncertainty and time-wasting confusion of “splitthytPick 
letters.” See how every letter is complete in a volume. Does “Boston} 
come under volume A-BOS or volume BOS-CRA? “Boston”—is dh 
Compton’s new Classroom Edition is found at once in volume BgF fg 
Thus for children and grown folks here at once is a tremendou i 
advantage—found only in Compton’s. Youngsters who were const. 

fused by the intricacies in former methods of marking volumes-p Sisteer 
now use Compton’s with easy confidence. The age range is wid.” 


ened by Compton’s new arrangement. index 


Each Set Goes Farther * sate 


e directe 
Sixteen volumes means that sixteen pupils can use one set at one 
time. To the teacher this brings greater efficiency—makes it PoP ihe 5, 
sible for her to employ Compton’s in wider measure—with eaciff pfu! 
volume thinner and lighter in weight, Compton’s is easier to hat 
dle, lies flat on the table—and the bindings last longer. 


A New Index Arrangement 
To complete the great convenience and usability of Compton's it 
the new arrangement, the Index has been split up and distribute 
among the various volumes. The index for the letter A comes # 
the back of the A volume—for the letter B in the back of the Bvo 
ume—and so on. Pupils find the information they are seeking " 
the first volume they pick up — quickly, without guesswork. 
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" Diagram Below Shows How Each Letter 


ls Complete in a Volume 


er 


YODIDOPObOIOOLG 





nptor 


f ““splittiast Pick Your Volume by the Guide Letter at theTop 
3oston 


No “Split-L etters’’—Each letter complete in one volume. No 














”» H 
11 —I* more guessing about the volume in which a topic falls. 
lume Bg beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in 
hich the article will be found. Widens pupil age-range—a 3rd 
endoutt™ pupil now can use Compton’s easily. The guiding letter 
the top is a sure, quick, simple guide to the information 
re COnmght. 
umes~® Sixteen handy volumes—Now sixteen pupils can use the set 
. wl “instead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle—last 
1S Wl ager. 
b Index at the Back of Each Volume—its natural place. Just 
‘turn to the Index in the volume you are holding and you 
directed to the exact page where the information sought 
o be found. 
T at one 
s Subject-Outlines in Separate Volume—V olume sixteen carries 
It POSH the subject-outlines and study-guides which have proved 
th eachiP *lpful to the teacher in following her course of study. 
to has 





y Guides and Subject Outlines in 16th Volume 


Subject Outlines and Study Guides that enable the 
Met to quickly and easily fit the rich Compton material 
ty subject and course of study is now all in one volume 
olume 16. Now you can keep that volume right on 
tdesk as an unfailing guide in the full use of Compton’s. 


An Invaluable Teaching-Tool | 


ipton’s Classroom edition simplifies the teacher’s 
Problems. Here is more supplementary reference 
tial, Here is modern, accurate, dependable material 
More easily accessible. Here is a reference work 
aboon to teachers in making daily assignments. 
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Enthusiastic Nation-Wide Approval 


Before Compton’s 16 Volume Classroom 
Edition was announced, it was tested in the 
schools and libraries of the largest cities the 
country over. In every case, after thorough 
tests and observation, it was the consensus 
of opinion thatthis new arrangement greatly 
increased the usefulness of Compton's. 


A North Dakota Superintendent Writes: 
“Could Not Get Along Without Compton's 
New Sixteen Volume Edition.” 


“We have used the new classroom edition of 

Compton’s Encyclopedia in our high school for 

the past two months and could not now get along 

without it. Students do not have to be driven to 

use it—in fact when a pupil has an opportunity, he 

= get a volume of Compton’s and read it by the 
our. 


“The ‘no split-letter’ idea is unique and practical. 
Asa high school student put it, ‘You don’t have to 
take out 2 or 3 volumes in order to get the right 
one’. More students can have access to the refer- 
ence set at the same time, the books will last longer 
and the smaller volumes are easier to handle. Our 
students feel that the index in the back of each 
volume is a practical and convenient arrangement.” 


From a Superintendent of a Mississippi City: 
“Third and Fourth Grades Make Use of 


Compton's.” 


“I am very pleased with your new Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia in 16-volumes. The ‘no split- 
letter’ feature enables the elementary school chil- 
dren to find anything they choose. I also like this 
set because it is not so large and hard for the chil- 
dren to handle. We are using it down in the 4th 
grade and are contemplating using it in the 3rd 
grade as well.” 


Wisconsin Superintendent Speaks Briefly— 
But to the Point: ‘’ Less Lost Motion.” 


“With the new arrangement there is a big im- 
rovement over the old. There is less lost motion. 
eachers and pupils like it very much.” 


Typical Approval From an Omaha Principal: 
“Can Think of No Way in Which New Set 
Could Be Improved.” 


“We have had a set of the new 16-volume Class- 
room Edition of Compton’s Encyclopedia over a 
month. We find it in constant use every hour of the 
day. Children much prefer it to the other 3 sets 
available. They enjoy the beautiful illustrations, 
find the material up-to-date and interestingly writ- 
ten, the index in each volume so much easier to 
use than when placed in one volume, the literary 
selections delightful (I think every child from the 
fourth grade up has read every ‘Woodman’ story) 
and the books are not too heavy for the smaller 
children to handle with ease. 


“We queguees you on your remarkable achieve- 
ment in the production of this set. We can think of 
no way in which we would wish it changed.” 


North Dakota Principal Says: 
“Usefulness Doubled—Compton's Used to 
Exclusion of Other Encyclopedias.” 


“In behalf of the students and faculty, we are all 
more than pleased with the new set of Compton's. 
It is used to an almost total exclusion of-all other 
encyclopedias in the library. It is my belief that 
the new system of lettering has more than doubled 
the usefulness of the books.” 


Kansas Principal Joins in Acclaim: 
“Compton's in Wider Use.” 


“The new edition of Compton’s has been in our 
library for several weeks. Students are well pleased 
with the new plan of ‘no split-letters’ in this vol- 
ume. It is more usable because of the placing of 
the index in each volume. Pupils now make more 
use of this in reference nay greater number 
of volumes adds value since it’s accessible to more 
pupils. We are finding it very satisfactory as a 
reference work.” 


Another North Dakota Superintendent Writes: 
“Superior—Plus.” 


“We find Compton's 16-volume encyclopedia very 
satisfactory in every way. We are convinced that 
this new arrangement is much superior to the old 
‘split-letter’ system, for they are lighter, easier to 
handle and accessible to a greater number of stu- 
dents. We are highly pleased with our set.” 


SEND THIS COUPON 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 





Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


I should like to have an opportunity to examine your 16 Volume Edition of Compton’s. Kindly send 
me a set on approval. If I do not wish to keep it I will return it to you within 10 days at your expense. 
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50# Quality 
Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
Now 25¢ 
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A beautiful full-color reprint of this picture, enlarged, on heavy art paper without any advertising on it, will be sent on receipt 
of 4¢ in stamps and the circular top of the outside wrapper of a Listerine bottle. Address Dept. N-2, Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, 2101 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘To guard against, to treat sore throat 
gargle Listerine-reduces mouth germs 98% 


Do you realize that even in normal mouths 
millions of germs breed, waiting until resistance 
is low to strike? 


Among them are the Micrococcus Catarrhalis, 
associated with head colds; the dangerous Sta- 
phylococcus Aureus (pus), Pneumococcus (pneu- 
monia), and the Streptococcus Hemolyticus, so 
largely responsible for sore throat. 


How important it is to help nature fight 
these germs by means of a mouth wash and 
gargle capable of swiftly destroying them. 


Fifty years of medical, hospital, laboratory, 
and general experience clearly prove Listerine 


to be the ideal antiseptic and germicide for 
this purpose. 


It is non-poisonous, safe to use full strength 


in any amount, and is, at the same 
time, one of the most powerful ger- 





micides known when used full strength. 


Within 15 seconds it kills the Bacillus Ty- 
phosus (typhoid) and even Staphylococcus 
Aureus(pus),the germ generally used to test anti- 
septic power because of its resistance to germicides. 


Recent exhaustive tests show that full strength 
Listerine, when used as a gargle, reduces the 
number of germs in the mouth 98%. Thus, the 
mouth is left healthy, fresh, clean. 


Under all ordinary conditions of health, the 
morning and night gargle with Listerine 1s 
deemed sufficient. But when you are coming 
down with a cold or sore throat, it is wise to 
gargle with Listerine every two hours in order to 
combat the swiftly multiplying germs. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in fifteen seconds (/s* Hiing ime cece) 
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ABOVE is shown an avenue of royal palm trees. No- 
tice the markings on the tall, column-like trunks of these 
stately trees, and the clusters of foliage at the top. 






ALM trees form a striking part of 
tropical vegetation. Often their 
trunks are more than a hundred feet 
tall, and are crowned with a rosette 
of large leaves. 
The leaves of palm trees are divided 
into two general kinds—those having 
the pinnate or feather form, and 


SCAFFOLDING has been erected on these date 
palms in order that the fruit may be gathered. 
Notice the rough, scaly bark of the trees. 


Natives of the Tropics 

















IN THE picture above we see a group of cabbage palms 


growing in a garden in Florida. 
found on these trees are eaten like cabbage 


those having the palmate or fan 
form. From the latter the palm tree 
gets its name. 

There are over 1,200 species of 
palm trees, of which only a few are 
found in temperate regions. They 
yield a variety of products. 


RIGHT AND LEFT PHOTOS AT TOP. POWNALL srudiLv 
OTHERS EWING GALLOWAY 


The terminal buds 









THESE wind-swept trees are coconut palms, 
seldom found far from the seacoast. Their 
fruit, coconuts, is a staple food in the tropics. 


THE traveler’s palm is so named because of 
the watery sap in the leaf stalks, which may be 
obtained by tapping the stalks near the trunk. 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


PreTurRe SECTION- 


“Tis a World to See’ 


. Edgecomb, Alaska 


Mt. Whitney, California 


ROM time immemorial, mountains 
have been a source of human refresh- 
ment and inspiration. “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills,” said the Psalmist, and 
many another has done likewise. Fortu- 
nately, poets are not alone in being up- 
lifted by the hills to which they lift their 
eyes. The most prosaic of persons pay 
their own tribute to “purple mountain 
majesties” by a silence eloquent as words. 
Governments both national and state 
have wisely recognized that the great 
mountains within their borders should be- 
long to all the people—not only for the 
conservation of forests and wild life but 
for the conservation of beauty. Thus it 


Mt. Vimy, Canada (Waterton Lakes Park) 


Feby Mary 19% 











KEYSTONE View co 


has come about that National and Star 
Parks have been established. In man) 
cases mountains are a dominant or an in- 
tegral feature of such parks. 

Canada has, besides the area called 
Rocky Mountains Park, six others in the 
same general region of magnificent scen 
ery—Jasper, Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier 
Waterton Lakes, and Revelstoke. Th 
United States has its own Rocky Moun 
tain Park in Colorado and its Glacier Park 
in Montana; Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton in Wyoming; Rainier in Washing: 
ton; Crater Lake in Oregon; Lassen in 
California; Mt. McKinley in Alaska, and 
Hawaii's volcanoes. 
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Mc. Rainier, Washington 


KEYSTONE View Co. 


Mt. Rockwell, Montana (Glacier Park) 
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Mountains of the West 








Jasper National Park in the Canadian Rockies 


In the West, among the leading Na- 
tional Parks, five (Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Grand Canyon, Zion, and Bryce Canyon). 
aemplify the forces of erosion rather 
than upbuilding, and one—Mesa Verde—is 
of interest chiefly for its record of a pre- 
historic civilization. However, contrasts 
in height and size—our own _ personal 
diminutiveness compared with natural 
distances vertical and horizontal—are as 
werwhelming at the rim of a canyon as 
othe peak of a mountain. It is a matter 
of opinion whether descending Bright 
Angel Trail or climbing Mt. Rainier pro- 
vides the greater thrill. 

Perhaps our railroads and government 


WING GALLOWAY 








Plate VI 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Victoria Glacier, Canadian Rockies 


have taken their cue from the Swiss, who 
were shrewd enough to transform the Alps 
into the playground of Europe, by making 
them accessible and comfortable. At all 
events, a teacher may start out nowadays 
for the mountain playgrounds of our con- 
tinent, knowing that she can reath them 
without hardship and live among them in 
luxury (or “roughing it,” if she prefers). 
After Yellowstone blazed the way -in 
efficient care of travelers, no National 
Park was considered complete without its 
inns, cabins, and camps. This is true also 
of certain National Forests and National 
Monuments where local initiative has 
reaped its just reward of popularity. 


Scott Peak, Crater Lake, Oregon 











Mirror Lake, Mt. Evans Trail, Colorado 
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“Tis a World to See’— Mountains of the East 
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Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 


S COMPARED with the Rockies 

and the Sierras, the mountains of 
the East are lacking in spectacular 
scenery, but they have a charm all 
their own. 

The Appalachian Chain, stretching 
from central Alabama to Newfound- 
land, numbers many ranges, among 
them the Great Smokies, the Black 
Mountains, containing Mt. Mitchell, 
highest east of the Rockies, Cumber- 


land Mountains, Blue Ridge, Alle-~ 


ghanies, Catskills, Adirondacks, Green 
Mountains, and White Mountains. 

Only in winter are any of these 
mountains covered with snow. In 
summer their wooded slopes and val- 
leys, their lakes and streams and wind- 
ing roads beckon irresistibly to the 
lover of natural beauty. 
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Great Smokies, North Carolina 
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White Mountains, New Hampshire 
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Adirondacks, New York 


























Mr. Mitchell, North Carolina 
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Green Mountains, Vermont 
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OW much of a geography vocabu- 
lary have you? Can you tell what 
each of the statements given below 
describes? For example, if you 

were asked to give a word for “a great mass of 
land higher than a hill,” the answer would be, 
“mountain.” In a column on a sheet of paper, 
write the numbers from 1 to 86. After each 
number, write the word which means the same 
as the statement with the corresponding num- 
ber. 

|. The beginning of a stream. 

2, Water moving swiftly down a rocky in- 
cline. 

3. Deposit of sediment at a river’s mouth. 

4. A very large body of salt water. 

§. Air moving so fast it can be felt. 

6. A narrow neck of land connecting two 
larger land masses. 

7. The largest land masses. 

8. A portion of land surrounded by water. 

9. A narrow passageway of water that con- 
nects two larger bodies of water. 

10. The carrying of goods and people from one 
place to another. 

ll. A broad and deep ditch used by ships and 
boats, 

12, One of the 48 parts of our country. 

13. The line where the earth and sky seem to 
meet. 

14. The line through the center of the earth, 
about which it turns. 

\§. The earth’s movement from west to east. 
16. The lines running from pole to pole. 

17, The lines running east and west on the sur- 
face of the globe. 

18 The east and west line around the globe 
halfway between the poles. 

19, A measure of distance on the globe. 

20. The earth’s movement around the sun. 

21. The name of the curved path of the earth 
around the sun. 

22, A deep, narrow valley cut by a rivet. 

23. Higher ground that separates streams flow- 
Ng in one direction from those flowing in the 
°pposite direction. 
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By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


24. Several traders, each having a number of 
camels, traveling together. 

25. A barren. waste. 

26. A fertile area in a desert. 

27. A vent in the earth’s crust from which 
hot rock and steam come forth. 

28. A mass of ice moving slowly down a 
slope. 

29. A treeless, frozen plain in the North. 

30. The taking of stone from the ground. 

31. Distance north and south of the equator 
measured in degrees. 

32. Distance east and west of the prime merid- 
ian measured in degrees. 

33. The rising and falling of the ocean water 
twice a day. 

34. Treeless plains of Argentina. 

35. The name for the four divisions of a year. 
36. The capital of France. 

37. A city through which the prime meridian 
passes. 

38. The country north of the United States. 
39. The most important industry in the United 
States. 

40. The largest city in Cuba. 

41. The approximate number of miles around 
the earth. 

42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


The largest continent. 

The largest ocean. 

The country to which Greenland belongs. 
The smallest continent. 

The ocean about the north pole. 

47. The largest river in North America. 

48. A group of lakes between Canada and the 
United States. 

49. A leading lumber market in Maine. 

§0. A river between Canada and the United 
States. 

51. The largest city in North America. 

§2. The second ‘largest, city in »the United 
States. 

§3. The chief crop of Alabama. 

§4. The greatest flour~manufacturing city in 
the United States. 

55.:A lake in the crater of an inactive volcano 
in the United States. 
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A Test on Geographical Facts . 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


§6. The state producing the most salt. 

§7. The largest tributary of the Mississippi. 
58. A leading state in sheep-raising. 

§9. The state in which most of Yellowstone 
National Park is situated. 

60. The industry for which the plateau states 
are best known. 

61. The largest state in the Union. 

62. A river between Oregon and Washington. 
63. The highest mountain peak in the United 
States proper. 

64. The highest peak east of the Rockies. 

65. A fish found in the rivers of Washington 
and Oregon. 

66. The state producing the most gold. 

67. A large’ group of islands off the southeast 
coast of Florida. 

68. A group of islands southeast of Asia be- 
longing to the United States. 

69. The country south of the United States. 
70. The largest river in South America. 

71. A city in South America noted as a great 
rubber port. 

72. The most important crop in Brazil. 

73. The only South American country that is 
not a republic. 

74. The name given to Europe and Asia to- 
gether. 

75. The longest river in Europe. 

76. The highest European mountain range. 
77. The largest division in Great Britain. 

78. The most important industry carried on in 
Great Britain. 

79. The capital of England. 

80. A cloth for which Ireland is noted. 

81. The largest peninsula in Europe. 

82. The name of the peninsula formed by 
Spain and Portugal. 

83. The country to which Australia belongs. 


$4. The race to which the Chinese and Japa- 
nese belong. 


85. The country to which Madagascar be- 


‘longs. © 


86.. The greatest gold-mining region in the en- 
tire; world. . 
” (For the answers, see page 91) 
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Teaching a Science Unit on Air Pressure—I 


Some Experiments 


Teacher 


N PREVIOUS articles we have discussed 
the organizing of a science course, motor 
activities in a science course, and general 
In this arti- 
cle we shall outline the teaching of a particular 


procedure in a science unit. 


science unit. 

The air-pressure unit is one of the most pop- 
ular units in the fourth-grade course of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School of the University of 
Chicagp. From assembly exercises of the pre- 
vious year, the children have learned that the 
air-pressure unit affords opportunities for ex- 
periments and for the making of simple pieces 
of apparatus, and they are eager to reach it. 
No other form of construction work presented 
in connection with the science course seems to 
make so strong an appeal to children of this 
grade as does the glass-tubing work which has a 
place in this unit. 

Although the air-pressure unit is part of the 
University Elementary School fourth-grade 
course, it is equally well suited for a fifth-grade 
class. In fact, we do not recommend it as a 
fourth-grade unit unless the class has had some 
previous experience with science materials. 

The work of the unit is organized about the 
following cores of thought: 

1. Air exerts great pressure. 

2. The fact that air exerts great pressure 
helps explain many common phenomena. 

3. Air pressure can be made to help us in 
many ways. 

4. Air pressure can be measured by means of 
a barometer. 

§. Weather varies with variations in air pres- 
sure. 

The following account of the procedure 
shows in some detail how the unit is handled. 
This plan, however, should not be thought of 
as one from which there may be no departures. 
Note that the procedure follows the general 
plan outlined in the preceding article of this 
series, which appeared in the November issue. 


THe Nature or Air 


As an initial step, it is important to make the 
class understand that air is a material which 
takes up space just as such materials as wood 
and water do. To emphasize this point, a 
member of the group is asked to see whether he 
can find a bottle that is empty. When the child 
gives the teacher a bottle, she puts it aside 
with the remark that it is not what she asked 
for. Another child is asked to bring an empty 
bottle, and it is put aside as not meeting the 
requirements. As a rule, after four or five 
bottles have been brought and discarded, some 
child suggests that none of the bottles in the 
cupboard is really empty—that they are all filled 
with air. To show that this is true and that in 
order to fill one of the bottles with another 
material the air must be allowed to escape, an 


That Can 


Be Carried 
By BERTHA M. PARKER 


On 


with Simple 


Equipment 


of Science, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


attempt is made to pour water into a bottle 
through a funnel inserted in a one-holed rub- 
ber stopper in the neck of the bottle. 


THe Pressure oF AIR 


Following the demonstration that air is a ma- 
terial which takes up room, an experiment is 
performed to show that air exerts pressure. 
The experiment usually used to show this is a 
very simple one. A wide-mouthed bottle is 
filled with water. Over the top of the bottle is 
placed a piece of writing paper, which must 
touch the rim of the bottle all the way around. 
The bottle is then turned upside down. When 
the children see that the water does not fall 
out of the inverted bottle, they are asked to 
suggest a reason for this. After a brief dis- 
cussion, the conclusions reached are checked by 
reading the following mimeographed material: 

“The water in the bottle is pressing down 
on the paper because the water is being pulled 
by gravity. The air beneath the paper, how- 
ever, is pressing up on the paper with more 
force than that with which the water is press- 
ing down. The paper is, therefore, held in 
place by the pressure of the air. If the bottle 
were more than thirty-two feet tall and: were 
filled with water, the water would fall out 
when this experiment was performed, because 
the water would then press down harder than 
the air was pressing up.” 

The following experiments are then _per- 
formed. Each experiment is designed to lead 























Can Am Be SirreD THROUGH THE TUBE IN 
Tuts BottLe? (See Experiment No. 8) 


children to apply in a new situation the prin. 
ciple that air exerts pressure. After an experi- 
ment has been performed, the results are then 
discussed, and the conclusions are checked 
by reading. Although a few of these experi- 
ments call for rather elaborate equipment, 
many of them can be done with very simple ap- 
paratus. No teacher should ever be discouraged 
from attempting an air-pressure unit by the 
fact that apparatus for all these experiments js 


- not at hand. A great deal can be accomplished 


in the study of air pressure with very easily ob- 
tained materials. 


EXPERIMENTS TO BE PERFORMED 


1; Fill a bottle with water and put a cork in 
the mouth of the bottle. Turn the bottle up- 
side down and lower it into a pan of water. 
Take out the cork without lifting the mouth 
of the bottle above the surface of the water in 
the pan. Why does the water stay in the bot- 
tle? (In order to come out, the water in the 
bottle would have to be forceful enough to 
push its way into the pan of water and thus 
raise the surface of the water. This is imposs- 
ble, since the pressure of the air on the surface 
of the water is greater than the pressure of the 
water in the bottle.) 

2. Light a match and drop it into an empty 
milk bottle. Put in the mouth of the bottle a 
hard-boiled egg from which the shell has been 
removed. What makes the egg go into the 
bottle? (The heat from the match causes the 
air in the bottle to expand. Some of it escapes. 
When the air cools, it contracts, and there is 
not enough air in the bottle to fill the space. 
The pressure of the air outside the bottle 
pushes the egg in.) 

3. Fill with water a bottle that has a small 
neck. Pour the water out. Why does it gurgle 
and come in spurts? (The air pushing against 
the water in the mouth of the bottle and fore- 
ing its way into the bottle to take the place of 
the water which comes out keeps the water 
from flowing out smoothly and causes the gur- 
gling sound.) 

4. Stand a short candle in a shallow pan. 
Put enough water in the pan to come about 
halfway up the candle. Light the candle 
Turn a tumbler (or a wide-mouthed bottle) 
upside down over the candle and lower the 
tumbler so that the edge is below the sur 
face of the water in the pan. Why does the 
water rise in the tumbler after the candle ha 
gone out? (The heat of the candle flame causes 
the air around it to expand. Some of it escapes 
When the air inside the tumbler cools, and 
therefore contracts, there is not enough aif in 
the tumbler to fill the space. Therefore the aif 
pressing on the water in the pan forces some © 
the water into the tumbler.) 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Patriotic Selections for February 


EXCERPTS FROM “FAREWELL ADDRESS” 


Observe good faith and justice toward all 
fations; cutivate peace and harmony with all. 
Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be that good policy does not equally en- 
join it? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt that the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which 
might be lost by a steady adherence to it? 


The basis of our political systems is the right 
of the people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government. But the constitution 
which at any time exists, till changed by an ex- 
plicit and authentic act of the whole people, is 
scredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of 
the power and the right of the people to es- 
tblish government presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey it. 

—George Washington. 


Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his stead- 
fast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will; 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood; 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one, 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s,— 
WASHINGTON. 
—From “Under the Old Elm,” by 
James Russell Lowell. 


Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Decoration by RALPH AVERY 


Hear, O YE 


Hear, hear, O ye nations, and hearing obey 

The cry from the past and the call of to-day! 

Earth wearies and wastes with her fresh life out- 
poured, 

The glut of the cannon, the spoil of the sword. 


NATIONS 


Lo, dawns a new era, transcending the old, 

The poet’s rapt vision, by prophet foretold! 
From war's grim tradition it maketh appeal, 
To service of all in a world’s commonweal. 


Home, altar, and school, the mill and the mart, 
The workers afield, in science and art, 
Peace-circled and sheltered, shall join to create 
The manifold life of a firm-builded state. 


Then, then shall the empire of right over wrong 

Be shield to the weak and a curb to the strong; 

Then justice prevail, and the battle flags furled, 

The High Court of Nations give laws to the 
world. 


And thou, O my country, from many made one, 
Last-born of the nations, at morning thy sun, 
Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 
And lead the world triumph of Peace and 
Good-will. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Used by permission of The Leacon Preas, 


We may hope that the growing influence of 
enlightened sentiment will promote the perma- 
nent peace of the world. Wars... . will be 
less likely to become general and involve many 
nations, as the great principle shall be more and 
more established, that the interest of the world 
is peace.—Daniel Webster. 


Do you wish to be free? Then above all 
things, love God, love your neighbor, love one 
another, love the common weal; then you will 
have true liberty.—Savonarola. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deed, 
And walks straight paths however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Used by permission of Little, Brown & Co, 
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GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field 
as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note, nor long remember what we 
say here; but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us; that 
from these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth, 

—Abraham Lincoln, 


Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolye— 

To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 

Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 

The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through every 

blow: 

VN AA ‘y!" i’ The grip that swung 

R \\\ the ax in Illinois 
\ \ # Was on the pen that 
set a people free. 


. hi —From “Lincoln, the 
\ a = ly l Man of the People,” 
\ \ _— ‘4m by Edwin Markham. 
A Used by permiasion 


of the author. 
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For His Country 





February 193) 


A Play for Washington’s Birthday 


CHARACTERS 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
COLONEL KNOWLTON—His Aide 
CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE 
SERGEANT X—A Frenchman 
OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ARM) 


THe Pray 


Scene—Washington’s Headquarters, 
lem Heights, early in September, 1776. 

(Washington's Headquarters, a room scantily 
furnished. The Colonial flag, and a map or 
two on the walls. Washington is seated at a 
rude table, looking at a military map.) 

WASHINGTON (looking up, finally, with a 
heavy sigh)—The Army is out of heart. Many 
of the men are sick, and we have no medicine 
for them. They need food and clothing and 
blankets, and we have no money with which to 
buy them. We cannot even buy tents enough 
for them to sleep in. (He rises, and paces the 
floor.) We are helpless. We cannot protect 
ourselves, or attack the enemy. We cannot 
make a move until we know what General Howe 
is going to do. At any sacrifice I must send a 
man into the British lines. (He bends his head, 
as if in sorrow, then lifts it resolutely, and raps 
smartly on the table.) 

(Enter Colonel Knowlton.) 

KNOWLTON (saluting)—General, at 
service. 

WASHINGTON (bowing )—Colonel, it is true, 
is it not, that our men are deserting every day? 

KNOWLTON (bowing)—General, they are 
deserting every hour. 

WASHINGTON—It is true, is it not, that they 
have received no pay for two months? 

KNOWLTON (sadly)—It is true. 

WASHINGTON—They need food and clothing 
and medicine, do they not? (Knowlton bows.) 
They are discouraged by defeat and suffering, 
and winter is coming on. Any day we may be 
penned in here like rats in a corner. Colonel, 
I have decided to send a man into the British 
lines. (Knowlton bows sadly. There falls a 
silence.) 

KNOWL TON—General, I believe your decision 
isa wise one. (He clears bis throat. 
silence.) 

WASHINGTON (speaking with dificulty)—It 
is a hard thing to ask a man to play the spy. 

KNOWLTON—Pardon me, General. Accord- 
ing to the rules of war, a commander may accept 
such a service, when it is voluntarily offered, 
“without offense and without injustice.” 

WASHINGTON—Yes, yes, I know the rules 
of war. (He takes a turn or so to get control 
of bis feelings.) In my opinion the mission 
should be undertaken at once. 

KNOWLTON—I am of the same opinion. 

(There is a difficult silence.) 

WASHINGTON (lifting his hand)—We must 


Har- 


your 


There is a 


By REA WOODMAN 


call for volunteers. The work cannot be done 
by a man from the ranks. It will require tact 
and a knowledge of military affairs. Call the 
Officers together. 

KNOWLTON—Here? 

WASHINGTON—Here. As soon as possible. 
(Knowlton salutes, and gocs out. Washington, 
sinking into a chair, sits silent and sad, finger- 
ing the map. Then a tramp of feet is beard, 
off stage.) 

(Enter Colonel Knowlton.) 

KNOWLTON (saluting)—General, the Officers 
await your pleasure. 

(Enter several Officers of the American 
Army, among them Sergeant X, and Nathan 
Hale, distinguished for his physical beauty and 
noble bearing. Washington rises, bows, and the 
Officers salute.) 

WASHINGTON (sfanding by the table, bis 
hand resting on it)—My fellow-officers: As 
you know, we have been unable to get any in- 
formation as to General Howe's plans. Until 
we know what he is going to do, we can do 
nothing. Will he make a direct attack upon 
New York City? If not, will he land about the 
city, or from some point east on the mainland? 
Will he attempt to cut off our communication 
from the country above or below King’s Bridge? 
On the other hand, shall we try to protect our 
lines for a distance of sixteen miles, or concen- 
trate our forces at one point? Shall we hold 
New York or evacuate it? Shall we abandon 
Manhattan Island, or stake the Revolution on 
the fate of a single battle? In order to answer 
these questions, we must have precise informa- 
tion of the enemy’s plans. I think we are 
agreed on this point. (The Officers bow.) I 
think we are agreed, too, that delay at this time 
is most dangerous to ourselves and to the cause 
we are fighting for. (He pauses, straightens 
the inkstand on the table, and goes on, steadily.) 
I have decided to send a spy into the British 
lines. In this decision I have the full approval 
of Colonel Knowlton. 

KNOWLTON (looking up)—You have, Sir. 

WASHINGTON (affer a pause, looking up)— 
It now becomes my duty to ask for volunteers 
for this service. I do not underestimate the 
danger of this service; I do not mistake the na- 
ture of it, nor the character of the men to whom 
I make this appeal. But the work of a spy, in 
such a crisis as now confronts the American 
Army, is not unworthy of a soldier. (There is 
a heavy silence.) General Howe may take pos- 
session of New York at any time. In that event 
we are in his power. (The painful silence is 
broken only by the breathing of the men, stand- 
ing erect and tense. They look from one to 


another, wondering who will respond. Anger 
slowly gathers on their faces.) 

KNOWLTON (bowing)—General, may I 
make a suggestion? (Washington bows.) 


There is one of our number who is not of 


American or English birth. It occurs to my 
that this service might, therefore, be less pain. 
ful— 

SERGEANT X (breaking in excitedly) —A spy, 
Sir? A Frenchman play the spy? (With th 
exception of Hale, the officers show approval of 
his indignation.) “No, no! I am ready to fight 
the British at any place or time, but I am no 
willing to go among them to be hung up like 
a dog!”* 

WASHINGTON (bowing)—I understand your 
feelings, Sir. (There is a sad silence.) The life 
of the Revolution is at stake. Who will volun- 
teer to do this work? 

HALE (stepping forward, and saluting)“ 
will undertake it. 

(There is a silence.) 

WASHINGTON (bowing low, and _ speaking 
with emotion)—Captain Hale, I—I— (hi 
voice shakes, falters, then he goes on, with an 
effort.) I accept your offer. Your country 
accepts your offer, Sir.. (Hale bows. Then 
Washington turns to the other Officers.) Tha 
will do. (They salute, and file out slowly, 
in awed quiet.) 

KNOWLTON (offering his hand)—Captain 
Hale, I congratulate you, Sir. (They shake 
hands.) 1 consider it an honor to take your 
hand, Sir. 

WASHINGTON—Captain Hale, I could wish 
that this service might be rendered by someone 
whose life is of less value to his country. 

HALE (bowing)—Sir, a man’s life is valuable 
only as it is useful. 

WASHINGTON—I hold that to be true, but 
only the valuable man is conscious of the fact. 
You know the danger of the mission you under- 
take? 

HALE (bowing)—I do, Sir. 

WASHINGTON (earnestly)—You are fully 
sensible of the consequences of discovery and 
capture in such a situation? 

HALE (proudly, bowing)—I1 am, Sir. 

WASHINGTON (looking at him carnestly)— 
Captain Hale, the value of the service you at 
about to render the American Army, nay, the 
American people, and the cause of freedom 
on the Western Continent, cannot be estimated. 
God bless you, Sir, and prosper your journey: 
(Unable to say more, he extends bis hand.) 
You will report for instructions at three o'clock. 
(Hale salutes, bows to Knowlton, and got 
out. Knowlton salutes, and leaves. Washington 
paces back and forth slowly, his face reflecting 
the conflict of his emotions.) So we send the 
most promising young man in the Army 
such an errand! “A man’s life is valuable t 
his country only as it is useful.” (He sinks 
into his chair, behind the table, staring at th 
papers thereupon:) “A man’s life is valuable 
to his country only as it is useful.” (He com 
tinues to stare, unseeing, at the littered table.) 

*A French Sergeant’s historic reply. 
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Colonial Silhouettes 


By MAUD M. HAYMAN 


Supervisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Irvington, New Jerse) 
tO me 


S pain- 
LAST February we placed before a fifth- | Next, the class made from pictures small tive, made silhouettes of one another and 
~A. spy, and sixth-grade class some large profile copies of people in colonial costume. They of members of their families. We taught 
ith th pictures of Washington and Lincoln. The — were cut from black paper, mounted on the class to consider the balance of dark 
oval of children cut small copies of them from white, then on black, and then on gray. — and light in making silhouettes, and they 
0 fight black paper, and mounted them on white. Finally, the children, on their own initia- — quickly responded to this teaching. 
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A Story for February Study 


JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


By BLANCHE 


N DECIDING on a procedure for teach- 
ing The Man without a Country, it is 
well to remember that in this case almost 
as much interest attaches to the writer of 

the story as to the story itself. Too much em- 
phasis on facts in the life of an author is bad 
practice, but when that life is extremely inter- 
esting, and a very readable biography is avail- 
able, the wise teacher makes use of it. 

In a most entertaining volume called A New 
England Boyhood, Edward Everett Hale tells 
the story of his early life. After the reading of 
The Man without a Country, it is a good plan 
to introduce this story, and at the same time, 
the companion book, A New England Girlhood, 
by Hale’s famous kinswoman, Lucy Larcom. 
These two volumes make a valuable supple- 
mentary study in biography. Peferkin Papers, 
written by Hale’s sister, Lucretia, might also 
be introduced at this point. 

Edward Everett Hale was born in Boston, in 
1822, a grandnephew of the famous orator and 
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statesman, Edward Everett. He learned to read 
almost as soon as he could talk, and went to 
school at the age of two. He made great prog- 
ress. When he was only six years old, he was 
studying geometry. By the time he entered 
the Latin School, three years later, he could 
read Latin very well indeed, and although he 
was not so successful in making his own quill 
pens and copying texts from his copy book, he 
eventually became a good penman. 

While he was in school, he took an active 
part in sports, tag and tug of war being two 
favorite games. At home, the Hale children 
were allowed nearly everything they wanted for 
purposes of investigation and manufacture. 
They learned to ride and swim; they had 
parallel bars, and a pole for climbing. Indoors, 
the great attic was their playroom. They were 
allowed to bring in as many children as they 
liked to play with them. They enjoyed check- 
ers, chess, lotto, and other such games. Boston 
Common was a favorite outdoor playground; 
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and on Sundays they crossed the Common to 
go to “meeting,” for the Sabbath was carefully 
observed. 

Edward entered Harvard at the age of thir. 
teen, and studied for the ministry. His life was 
one of continuous devotion to others. One 
of his kindly thoughts led to the founding of 
the Lend-a-Hand Club, which spread the doc- 
trine of mutual helpfulness over the country 
with the motto: 


“To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in—and 


To lend a hand.” 


He worked to abolish slavery; later, he be- 
came interested in aiding immigrants; and he 
was always in demand as a speaker and writer 
on matters concerning the welfare of humanity. 
He also wrote a great number of essays, stories, 
and sermons. The most famous of all his works, 
however, is The Man without a Country. 








1. Preliminary work. 


a) Look up the pronunciation and 
meaning of the words below. (These 
may be listed on the blackboard.) Ar- 


range them in alphabetical order for 
later reference. 


court-martial braggadocio 


indulgences rendezvous 
mess (army) contretemps 
archives chaos 
centipedes patois 

canto collect (noun) 
esprit de corps cotillions 
contra dances chaplain 


midshipman 
6b) Look up in books of history (using 
the index), or in a biographical diction- 
Be able to 
tell briefly who each person was. 
Aaron Burr James Madison 
Benedict Arnold —Linnacus 
Thomas Jefferson Andrew Jackson 
Lady Hamilton Winfield Scott 
Ulysses S. Grant Robert Fulton 
2. Introduction. 
a) What is meant by treason? 
b) Why is it considered so grave an 
offense? 
c) What is the usual punishment? 
d) What is meant by one’s birthright 
in regard to one’s country? 
e¢) How may one forfeit it? 


deus ex machina 


ary, the names listed below. 








Suggested Study Helps for The Man without a Country 


f) What rights and privileges does a 
citizen possess? 
2) What obligations does he owe his 
country in return? 

3. Motive for reading. 
a) In this story we are told of a man 
who was severely punished for a treason- 
able utterance against his country. 
While you are reading, try to decide 
whether the punishment was just. 

4. Questions for study. 
a4) What was there about Burr that 
Nolan liked? 
b) What circumstances explain Nolan’s 
apparent lack of patriotism? 
c) What circumstance probably led up 
to his sudden, impatient exclamation? 
d) What do you know about Jefferson 
that would make you think he would 
approve of Colonel Morgan’s action? 





c) Characterize Colonel Morgan. 
f) What did Nolan do for exercise? 
g) How did his punishment affect his 
appearance? 
hb) Defend Danforth’s action in telling 
the old man all he wanted to know. 
5. Discussion. 
a) De you think that a government has 
a right to punish a citizen in this way? 
b) Does Nolan’s punishment seem ex- 
cessive? Could he have been saved for 
a life of usefulness by a shorter sen- 
tence? 
c) Cite evidences of his homesickness; 
of his repentance. 
Oral reading. 
a) Read passages that show the follow- 
ing characteristics of Nolan: _ intelli- 
gence, kindness, sympathy, courage, and 
religious temperament. 
b) Read, with a view to memorizing it, 
the passage from The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel which so unnerved Nolan. 
c) Read his advice to the young mid- 
shipman. 
7. Concomitant activities. 
a) Write a dialogue which might have 
taken place among the officers when it 
was known that Nolan was to be trans- 
ferred to their ship. 
b) Reproduce imaginatively some of 
Nolan’s drawings. 
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Song of Our Land 


By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE 


Moun - tain land, foun - tain land, shore - land and sea, God’s land thou art 
love thee, my Coun - try, O _ great be thy fame, I love thy dear 
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ev - ef they roam To claim thee their Coun - try, their hope, and their home. 
serve no land but thee— My Coun - try for - ev - er, great land of the _ free! 














































































































Words reprinted by permission from “Days and Days” by Annette Wynne, copyright 1919 by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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The Story of Music 


A Lesson 


On 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


the Grouping of Musical Instruments 


Supervisor, Fifth and Sixth Grades, University Elementary School, University of Missouri 


The Orchestra 


THE first group of instruments playing to- 
gether like our modern orchestra was the group 
that performed in connection with the first 
opera. This opera was Euridice, produced in 
Florence at the close of the sixteenth century. 
The orchestra was composed of a harpsichord, 
a guitar, a viol, a large lute, and three flutes. 

In the following centuries, one factor which 
led to the development of the orchestra was the 
rapid growth of the opera. Opera writers used 
a number of instruments to accompany the 
singers. They chose these instruments from the 
ones that were popular at the time, including 
the harpsichord to add volume to the sound and 
to make the harmony richer. The instruments 
were regarded as subordinate to the voice, and 
the music written for them was in vocal style. 

By 1700, the violin was recognized as having 
tone quality independent of the voice; it be- 
came the chief instrument of the orchestra, and 
orchestral music was henceforth written in in- 
strumental style. 

The orchestra, no longer regarded as merely 
an accompaniment to the voice, now rose to a 
position of importance. It was used to em- 
phasize certain passages in the opera, and some- 
times it played when there was no singing. 

A demand for this new type of music arose. 
Many wealthy people began to support their 
own orchestras, and the number of small or- 
chestras grew rapidly. This brought about 
a demand for more and better instruments. 

In our modern orchestras there are four 
groups of instruments, or “choirs,” as they are 
called. These are: the stringed instruments 
played with a bow (violins, violas, cellos, and 
bass viols); the wind instruments of wood 
(flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons) ; the wind 
instruments of brass (trumpets, cornets, French 
horns, trombones, and bass tubas); and the in- 
struments of percussion (drums, cymbals, 
triangles, bells, and so on). 

The arrangement of the instruments is de- 
cided by the conductor of the orchestra. Be- 
cause the violins, violas, and cellos are the real 
foundation of the orchestra, they are usually in 
the foreground, with the flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and French horns in the center of the 
stage behind the violins and cellos. The bass 
viols, the drums, and the other instruments of 
percussion are generally placed farthest from the 
audience, with the trombones, trumpets, and 
cornets in front of the drums. 

The composer treats the stringed instruments 
asa unit. The effect which they produce is at- 
tained by a massing of their voices. Usually a 
composition is written for first and second vio- 
lins, but there may be more parts for the violins 
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than this. The other instruments are treated 
as solo instruments. 

The clarinet is the most expressive of the 
wood-wind instruments. The French horn is 
the old hunting horn of the Middle Ages 
adapted for use with the orchestra. It is the 
most expre’sive of all the brass instruments. 
The instruments of percussion are used for the 
purpose of accentuating rhythms. The kettle- 
drums can be tuned to certain tones. A drum- 
mer in an orchestra must have a perfect sense of 
time, and of pitch as well, because he may have 
to change the pitch of one or both of his drums 
in a few seconds, and he must often do this 
while the orchestra is playing. 

Claudio Monteverde, who lived from 1567 
to 1643, has been called the founder of the 
modern orchestra. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the violins, and was the first composer 
to use different instruments to suggest different 
Haydn and Mozart later 
helped to develop the orchestra. 


moods and emotions. 


QUESTIONS 

1. When did the first orchestra perform? 

2. What led to the rapid development of the 
orchestra? 

3. What four groups of instruments compose 
the orchestra? 

4. Who first organized the orchestra as it is 
to-day? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw a seating plan of an orchestra. 
2. Find pictures of modern orchestral instru- 
ments. Arrange these in your notebook, plac- 


ing each in the “choir” to which it belongs. 


The Band 


BAND music makes the listener feel cheerful 
and brave. Men who command armies know 
this; they have known it for a long time. In 
Italy, on sculptured columns which have been 
standing for nearly two thousand years, are 
shown players with long brass instruments, who 
marched with the Roman soldiers. 














Were there always bands to lead soldiers t 
battle? There could not have been, becaus 
long ago, if men had instruments at all, they 
were very crude ones. Soldiers going to wa 
sang as they marched. In this way they kept 
step, and also felt more cheerful. Some early 
warriors, such as the Indians, used no music 
when they went to war, but the night before 
the battle they beat their native drums fiercely 
as they danced. Among other peoples, the 
leaders felt the need of cheering their soldiers 
while fighting, and used horns to direct and en- 
courage them. These horns were made of the 
horns of animals, with crude mouthpieces at- 
tached. Later, horns were made of metal. 

During the Middle Ages, music was largely 
in the hands of roving musicians, who came to- 
gether at fairs and festivals. This was probably 
the beginning of our modern band. These 
musicians were not looked on with favor, and 
they were forbidden by law to play the drum 
or trumpet, the right to use these instruments 
belonging exclusively to the nobility. By the 
thirteenth century, however, conditions had 
improved; bands of pipers and trumpeters were 
formed; and later, guilds were organized to pro- 
tect their rights. 

Early bands were composed of groups of in- 
struments of a single kind. There were flute 
bands, trumpet bands, and so on. One of the 
most famous was the oboe band of the French 
king, Louis XIV. 

A band is now divided into three parts: the 
wood-wind instruments, the brass instruments, 
and the percussion instruments. The clarinet 
is probably the most important instrument in 
the band. It occupies the same position here 
that the violin does in the orchestra. 

The modern military concert band is a devel- 
opment of the brass band, with the important 
addition of the wind band, which is given great 
prominence in it. John Philip Sousa’s band is 
regarded as one of the finest military concert 
bands. Sousa, who is called the “March King, 
is known the world over for his band, and for 
the stirring marches which he has written. 


n 
Si 


QUESTIONS 


1. What was one of the most famous eatly 
bands? 2 

2. Into what three parts is a modern ;band 
divided? x 

3. What is the most important instrument 
in the band? 


4. Name one of the famous concert ‘bands. 


ACTIVITIES 
1. Find all you can about John Philip Sous. 
2. Make a list of Sousa’s best-known marches 
for your notebook. 
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How Paper Is Made 


Aun Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE manufacture of paper is a huge 
industry. It furnishes us with mate- 
rial which is necessary in carrying 
out a large number of dependent 

business activities. Over one half of the world’s 
supply of paper is made and used in the United 
States. We produce approximately ten million 
tons of paper annually. 

The paper industry of the United States 
manufactures many kinds of paper. Four mil- 
lion tons of paper pulp are annually converted 
into paper board and used in making containers, 
cartons, and so on. Over a million and a half 
tons of wrapping paper are produced each year. 
Almost a million and a half tons of paper are 
made annually for the newspaper trade, while 
about an equal amount is utilized in the print- 
ing of books and magazines. Large quantities 
of paper pulp are used in the manufacture of 
fne writing paper, paper bags, wall paper, 
building paper, and tissue paper. Paper, be- 
cause of its lightness, cheapness, and durability, 
satisfies many requirements of our present-day 
civilization. 

The making of paper requires an abundance 
of plant fibers which can be matted together 
and pressed out into thin, smooth sheets. The 
name paper is derived from the Latin word 
papyrus, which was applied to the light, thin 
writing material made by the Egyptians from 
the pith of the papyrus plant which grew along 
the Nile. Plant fibers suitable for use in the 
making of paper can be obtained from a great 
number of plants, but only a few are available 
in sufficiently large quantities for use on a com- 
mercial scale. Among these few may be men- 
tioned wood pulp (the most common source of 
paper), linen rags, cotton, straw, esparto grass, 
hemp, and jute. In the United States, however, 
most paper is made from wood pulp, rags, and 
old papers. 

The paper industry was started in America 
in 1690 at Germantown, Pennsylvania, where 
the first mill for its production was erected. 
Previous to that time all the paper used here 
was imported from Europe. Slowly the in- 
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dustry spread to the neighboring states. By 
1728, two other paper mills were in operation 
in Pennsylvania. At this time there was also a 
mill at Milton, Massachusetts, and another at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 

Up to about 1857, American paper was made 
of fibers obtained from cotton, woolen, and 
linen rags. At that time, however, it was found 
that fibers from a number of plants were suit- 
able for the making of paper. Most important 
of these were straw, grass, and wood. Because 
of abundance, cheapness, quality of fiber, and 
the comparative ease with which it could be se- 
cured, wood soon became the raw material most 
used in the paper industry of the United States. 
At the present time spruce, hemlock, pine, and 
poplar are our chief sources of wood pulp. 

While our own forests produce the major por- 
tion of the wood pulp used in the industry, the 
amount required is so great that large quanti- 
ties are imported. About two million tons of 
wood pulp are obtained from Canada yearly. 
Lesser amounts are imported from Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. 

A future source of raw material for the pa- 
per industry of the United States is Alaska. The 
dense coastal forests of southern and southeast- 
ern Alaska contain a number of kinds of trees 
valuable as pulp wood. It has been estimated 
that these Alaskan forests can supply one half 
of the wood pulp needed in the United States 
without making a serious drain on them. 

There is little doubt but that other kinds of 
wood wiil eventually be used in the making of 
paper. When this comes about, the forests of 
the southern Appalachian Mountains and those 
of the Pacific Coast will be more prominent in 
the industry because of the abundant raw ma- 
terial and water supply to be found there. 

Should the supply of wood pulp ever become 
insufficient to meet the needs of the paper indus- 
try, there is always the possibility of using sub- 
stitutes. Paper can be made from the stalks of 
sugar cane and corn, hulls of cotton seed, flax 
straw, and other plants, although the processes 
involved-in the use of these plants are as yet 
not entirely perfected. 


In the early American mills, the process of 


paper manufacture was by hand. 
of the eighteenth century, however, paper- 


At the close 


making machines were invented in Europe and 
were finally imported and used in this country. 
To-day most of our paper is machine-made. 
At the same time, handmade paper is still used 
for important documents, the finest books, 
bank notes, and water-color paper. 

Mills engaged in the manufacture of paper are 
located in many different sections of the United 
States. The industry is centered in a number 
of towns of northern New York and northern 
New England. This is because of the nearness 
of these towns to the forests from which the 
pulp is secured and also because in these regions 
Much 
water is needed for soaking and bleaching the 
wood pulp and also for power. The paper in- 
dustry is growing in the southern Appalachians 
where the water supply is close to the forests. 

Other sections of our country are noted for 


there is an abundant supply of water. 


their paper mills. Holyoke, Massachusetts, on 
the Connecticut River, manufactures extra fine 
writing paper from cotton and linen rags. 
These materials produce a better quality of pa- 
per than does wood pulp. Some of the other 
great paper mills of the country are located at 
Wilmington, Delaware; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Niagara Falls, New York; and Kalama- 
700, Michigan. 

The modern process of paper manufacture is 
Whatever the 
kind of material used, the first step is to break 
it up into a pulp. In the case of wood, this is 
done either mechanically or chemically. For 
either of these processes, the bark is removed 


almost entirely by machinery. 


from the logs and they are cut into short blocks, 
usually about two feet long. Mechanical wood 
pulp is made by forcing the blocks of wood 
against revolving grindstones. In making 
chemical wood pulp, the blocks of wood are 
put into a machine called a chipper and con- 
verted into chips. They are then put into a 
cooker, or digester, and cooked under pressure 


(Continued on page 85) 
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NY number of pupils take part, the 
number being one more than the 
number of heroes decided upon. 

The only setting called for is a 
wire strung across the stage at a height easy for 
the children to reach. On the stage walls may 
be pictures of outstanding figures in American 
history and life other than those the children 
hang on the wire. 

The children come upon the stage and stand 
in an informal group at the right. Every child 
except one has a large picture of Columbus, 
Washington, Lincoln, Lindbergh, or any one 
from a selected group of American heroes. One 
child has a large American flag, furled and with- 
out a standard. This child keeps to the rear of 
the group so that the flag is not especially in evi- 
dence until all the others have spoken. 

A pupil steps to the front of the group and 
speaks: 


This is the month of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, and so we just naturally think 
of February as American Hero Month, as Red, White, 
and Blue Month. We always keep Lincoln’s Birthday 
and Washington’s, but this year we thought we would 
honor all our heroes on Washington’s Birthday. Al- 
though their birthdays are not in February, they seem 
to belong to this month, for February is one of the 
two months we think of as our country’s special 
months, and our heroes all have had their part in our 
country’s birth and growth. (The pupil crosses to the 
left, hangs bis picture of Columbus on the wire, and 
finishes his talk beside it.) Of course we must begin 
with Columbus, the sailor from Genoa. He is not 
really an American, but we claim him for our own 
because he discovered our country for us. Back in 
1492 he could not dream of the wonderful land he 
was opening to millions of people for hundreds of 
years to come, but we know, and so we put his pic- 


ture here as our first hero. Christopher Columbus 
was— 


The pupil goes on to tell briefly of Columbus’ 
life and achievements. Then he returns to the 
group and another child crosses to the left, 
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American Heroes 


An Exercise for Patriotic Days 


By GLADYS LLOYD 


hangs a picture beside that of Columbus, and 
tells briefly about the man. Likewise for all the 
pupils but the one with the flag. 

The pupils choose the heroes, the number 
being governed by the history age of the chil- 
dren. They write short, conversational com- 
positions about the ones chosen, which, after 
being corrected and rewritten, they memorize 
for the occasion. If the children can manage 
thought rather than word-for-word memoriza- 
tion, presentation of the exercise will be greatly 
improved. 

The list of heroes may be made through 
class discussion or from elimination lists. The 
essays may be written by the children taking 
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part in the program, or they may be the prize 
efforts of a general class competition. In either 
case, a plain style and simple language are best 
suited to the subject matter. 

When all the pictures are on the wire, the 
child with the flag steps to the front of the 
group, unrolls the flag and stands with it in 
front of him. This last child concludes: 


Those are some of the heroes of our country. This 
is their flag—and ours. Some of them opened the 
way for our Stars and Stripes. Others helped to 
make the flag. The rest have kept it waving in 
honor over our land. We will try to be as brave and 
as true to our country. 


All then recite the following: 
“Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds!” 


The children give the flag pledge. All pu- 


pils who do not take part in the exercise stand 
and join in the pledge: 
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“IT pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which it 
stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 

In conclusion the group and the visitors sing 
one or two stanzas of “America,” followed 
by “America the Beautiful.” 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
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Making Valentines in School 


HILDREN’S interest in design may be 
stimulated if they are encouraged to 
make valentines. Special attention 
should be given to the arrangement of 

the units of the design and to the colors to be 
ysed. After a discussion of these points, en- 
courage the children to compose appropriate 
couplets to be printed or written on their val- 
entines. The chart below gives a few designs 
suggested by children’s work. 

After deciding on the size of the valentine, 
cut a piece of heavy paper or cardboard twice 
that size, and fold it in the middle. (In the 
chart the dotted lines represent folds.) 

Figure I shows a square valentine folder made 
of light gray paper. A notch was cut in the 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


middle of each side of the square. 
was made with red crayons. 

The design of Figure II was made of hearts 
and strips of red paper. -The small hearts, all 
the same size, were cut from paper folded in the 
middle. The cuttings were then pasted on the 
front of the folder. 

Figure IV shows an all-over pattern applied 
to a valentine. 


The design 


In Figure V the corners of the 
The hearts and 
arrows were drawn lightly with a pencil, then 
filled in with water colors. 

Figure VI shows a floral design. The petals 
are red hearts arranged around a small black 
center. 


square folder are rounded. 


The supporting stem is black, and the 
four heart-shaped leaves are green. 


Another way to make attractive valentines is 
to mount on colored paper designs cut from thin 
white paper. The white paper is folded in quar- 
ters, and the design cut out. The paper is un- 
folded and mounted on colored paper, using 
paste at the corners only. 

After the child has made a valentine decor- 
ated with crayons, cut paper, or paints, he may 
wish to make an envelope to fit it. The en- 
velope should be one-fourth inch wider and 
one-eighth inch higher than the valentine. 
Make a full-sized pattern, using inexpensive pa- 
per. Fold to be sure that it is satisfactory. 
Then, with the pattern as a guide, cut the en- 
velope from paper like that used for the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Borrowing Visual Aids for School Use 


LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Library Service, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


SE by schools of visual aids for in- 
structional purposes is not new. 
Such visual aids as_ blackboards, 
maps, globes, and charts have been 
considered a part of the school’s equipment for 
a long time. 
graphs, lantern slides, and motion-picture films 
have found a place in schools. It is with visual 
aids of the latter type that the discussion in this 
article is concerned. To-day these aids are used 
to a greater degree for instructional purposes 
than ever before, especially slides and films. 
So great is the demand of schools for aids of 
a pictorial nature that boards of education in 
some schools, particularly those located in 
large cities, maintain departments of visual in- 
struction. Schools whose boards of education 
do not supply pictorial aids may usually borrow 
them from local public libraries, or from state 
agencies, such as departments of education, li- 
brary extension agencies, educational institu- 
tions, and museums. ' 


More recently pictures, stereo- 


MATERIAL OBTAINABLI 
Pusiic Lipraries 


Schools make use of the visual materials 
found in most public libraries, according to a re- 
cent survey of libraries in the United States con- 
ducted by the American Library Association.' 
Most of the libraries having visual materials 
permit schools to borrow them for instructional 
purposes for periods of time varying from one 
week to one month. Among the materials bor- 
rowed are pictures clipped from old books and 
magazines, copies of paintings in color, picture 
postal cards, slides, and films. The following 
information taken from the American Library 
Association's survey gives an idea of the kind 
of material that schools may borrow. 

Pictures suitable for the various grades are 
lent the schools of Berkeley, California, by the 
public library. Among the subjects most often 
asked for are Indians, furniture, Bible stories, 
birds, sculpture, California missions, Arctic 


regions, and deserts. 


1A Survey of Libraries in the United States (Chicago: Ameri 
Library Association, 1926-27), 11, 69-73. — 


FROM 


By EDITH A. 


The schools in Minneapolis call for pictures 
to illustrate literature (Idylls of the King, The 
Lady of the Lake, Rip van Winkle), geography, 
In lantern slides the most popular 
sets are Minnesota birds, children’s stories, and 
The picture collection of the 


and history. 


national parks. 
Minneapolis public library has for circulation 
about 9,000 picture postal cards, 18,000 lan- 
tern slides, and 4,450 stereographs. In addi- 
tion, there are about 19,000 pictures clipped 
periodicals and and about 
100,000 unmounted pictures. 

Reproductions of famous paintings; pictures 
of birds, animals, flowers, and trees; and illus- 
trations of books and industries are used by the 


from mounted, 


schools in New Haven, Connecticut. 

Most of the county libraries report that they 
have picture collections designed for circulation 
among schools and branch libraries. Several 
Some schools have 
pictures in frames with detachable backs, so 
that the pictures may be readily changed. 
Ventura County, California, lends geographical 
pictures, and pictures suitable for display on 
schoolroom walls, such as illustrations of fairy 


circulate framed pictures. 


tales, Mother Goose, and so on. 

The division of public libraries of the state 
department of education in Massachusetts re- 
ports that an ever increasing number of public 
libraries in that state lend collections of mount- 
The pictures consist of 
good prints clipped from magazines and old 
books, picture postal cards, and prints from 
commercial firms. These pictures are mounted, 
labeled according to subject, and filed alpha- 
betically. They may be drawn by schools or 
individuals just as books are. Some libraries 
lend stereoscopic views and stereoscopes. 


ed pictures to schools. 


MATERIAL CIRCULATED BY STATE LIBRARIES 
AND EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Pictures, stereographs, slides, and films are 
circulated among schools by state library and 
educational agencies in California, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, Vermont, and some other states. 


For a long time libraries have collected and 
classified inexpensive pictorial representations 
clipped from such sources as picture sections of 
newspapers, magazines, discarded books, pam- 
phlets, prospectuses, travel leaflets, and cat 
More lately there have been added to 
these collections art reproductions, souvenir 
postal cards, etchings, photographs, and stereo- 
graphs. The latest forms of pictorial material 
are slides and films. 

In California most of the schools of the state 
receive library service from county libraries, 
for forty-six of the fifty-eight counties in that 
state have such libraries. Pictures, stereographs, 
and stereoscopes are circulated among the 
schools by the California county libraries 
Schools wishing pictures not found in. thei 
county collections may obtain them through 
other libraries or through the state library, sine 
by the system of inter-library loans in Californi 
every school has access to the materials found 
in all county and other public libraries of th 
state and in the state library. A considerabk 
number of county libraries in California fur- 
nish schools with lantern slides and films. 

The art and music department of the Michi- 
gan state library supplies schools every yea 
with several thousand framed and unframed 
pictures. The framed pictures may be bor 
rowed for the school year by rural and smal 
town schools. These pictures are a source 
inspiration and enjoyment for many  schook 
whose walls would otherwise not be adorned 
with good pictures. The unframed pictures att 
both large and small. The large sizes are seat 
to schools for exhibition purposes. The smaller 
sizes are used extensively by teachers for clas 
room picture study. In addition to thes 
framed and unframed pictures the Michiga® 
state library supplies schools with views and pot 
traits which are of use in vitalizing geography, 
history, literature, nature study, and_ othe 
school subjects. 

The free public library department of th 
Vermont state board of education lends pictur 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of -Chicago 


XTENSIVE observations of children’s 

drawings, made by students or teachers 
¥ of art, and published so that other 

teachers could profit by them, would 
be of particular value. Classroom teachers, 
ialso, “can observe the work which their pupils 
‘do in drawing, record these observations, and 
yrrive at their own conclusions. Such pro- 
cedure would tend to raise the level of art in- 
struction. 

A graduate student observed the drawing of 
different groups of children in a nursery school. 
She told me recently one of the conclusions of 
her observations, which had extended over a 
period of eight years. Four-year-old children 
draw the hand of a person with ten or more 
fingers. Five-year-old children draw five fin- 
gers on each hand. All these children represent 
the finger by a straight line. 

A high-school teacher told me this story. A 
very talented student had taken two courses in 
poster-making and had done excellent work. 
The year following, the teacher asked him to 
make a poster for a contest. “I can’t make 
posters any more,’ was his reply. The teacher 
sent days trying to inspire him to do it. 
Finally he made a poster, and won first prize, 
ascholarship at an art institute. 

The teacher in charge of a children’s library 
noticed that the children of grades 5 and 6 who 
were most talented in art looked first at the 
pictures in choosing books which they wished 
to read. If the book was poorly illustrated, 
they rejected it and looked for one that was 
better illustrated. 

At an art convention that was held not long 
ago, teachers were inspired by the collection 
of drawings made by children in Germany. 
The most interesting feature of this exhibit 
semed to me to lie in the fact that it showed 
drawings which various persons made from the 
time they were five years old until they were 
twenty-two years of age. Observations from 
uch extensive collections offer 
valuable data for further experi- 
mental work. 

A practice teacher brought me 
little books made by first-grade 
children. In the books were 
imple stories and drawings about 
a4 snowman. She said, “It is 
strange that some children used 
only brown and black. I always 
thought that children would use 
many bright colors.” 

I replied, “We all suppose 
many things. We hear people 
sy that children do this or that, 
but they cannot prove their 
Statements; they are forming 
their conclusions by observing 
Perhaps but one child. You can 
%m your own conclusions if 
you will make a list of headings 
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somewhat like these: colors used by children; 
how different children draw faces; how they 
draw hands and feet; how they draw sky, 
sleds, snowmen. Under each heading record 
as many observations as possible. 

“When you go out to teach, keep these head- 
ings and add to them all the new features which 
you find in children’s work. Make the observa- 
tions from the work done by your own pupils, 
for drawings of other pupils may be made under 
very different conditions.” 

An art teacher, after assuming the duties of 
supervisor in the schools of one city, made the 
observation which follows: 

The children were accustomed to drawing 
No definite teaching had been 
She decided to teach all the children in 
all the first grades how to draw a house, a castle, 
and a barn, trees, people, animals, and so on. 

After three years of teaching these drawings 
in first grades, she found that many on- 
coming first-graders knew them when they en- 
tered school. Their older brothers and sisters 
had taught them. The standard of work was 
raised cach year the older children 
taught the younger ones. 

The reader can see that if someone wished to 
make observations of what children can draw 
before they enter school, the work of beginners 
in that city would not give fair samples of such 
work. 


from memory. 
done. 


because 


The following observations made by the 
writer may be of interest: 

A little boy in grade 2 draws trains, fire en- 
gines, and boats. His pictures, which are simi- 
lar in composition to the one reproduced on 
this page, are beautiful designs. He has secured 
the design by filling the space, by good pattern 
of light and dark, and by consistent lines. He 
usually limits himself to black, white, gray, and 
yellow, or black, white, gray, and red. 

One day I said, “Frederick, you get good de- 
sign in your pictures.” He did not like this. 
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Observing Children’s Work in Drawing: 


*” 4 


* 


“They are not designs at all. They are meant 
to be pictures,” he said. ee 

When the class ymakes designs, Frederick has 
the poorest. ',Here is a child who makes beauti- 
ful designs unconsciolisly, but who cannot or 
will-not:make. them when‘asked to-do so. 

I read in an art book ‘that blue was the favor- 
ite color of most children. That seemed strange 
to me; I would have said that they liked red 
best. I asked three hundred children to name 
their favorite color, and most of them named 
blue, but one little boy said, “It depends on the 
kind of blue—not real light, not real dark, but 
bright blue.” Another said, “It depends on 
what I want to use it for. I like to wear red, 
but I like to look at blue.” 

One day I gave the children some paper for 
book covers. They could have green, red, yel- 
low, orange, violet, blue, or pink. Over half 
of the group chose pink. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that they liked pink best. It was the 
first time they had had pink paper to use. I 
believe they liked to try something different. 

Several children have said when asking for an 
oval, “Please draw an oblong circle.” This re- 
mark tells us something important. Children 
change a type already learned to make a new 
drawing. When we have taught them how to 
draw a duck, we can show them how to use it 
for a type in learning to draw a swan, a goose, 
and so on. 

Children sometimes lose interest in their work 
in art class, and yet they become enthusiastic 
about drawing subjects for other classes. One 
third grade was studying about the Vikings in a 
community-life class. The children were eager 
to draw Vikings, and worked to make them 
look strong, to make the muscles show in their 
arms, and to shade their faces to make them 
look rugged. No strictly art subject was so 
interesting to them as the Vikings. 

If children are not interested in modeling, 
the reason is usually that they have not had 
enough opportunity to model. 
If they are allowed to model 
every day for a month, if the 
teacher shows them pictures’ of 
modeling, and models while they 
watch her, their interest will 
grow from day to day. No 
amount of talking will convince 
children that objects made of 
water-mixed clay will break if 
they have not been modeled 
in one piece. The children must 
see what happens before they 
will model the clay this way. 

I asked some first-grade chil- 
dren to’draw a mother and child, 
and was amazed when three 
fourths of the group drew the 
baby in a cradle. I wrote to a 
friend in California, asking her 

(Continued-on page 86) 
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Picture Study—“The Lace Maker” 


By GERTRUDE 


HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
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STORY OF THE PICTURE 


HIS painting, “The Lace Maker,” is an ex- 
ample of Vermeer’s ability to show his fig- 
ures and still-life objects in a flood of light. 

The picture was painted in the seventeenth century, 
when it was the custom to paint shadows brown and 
high lightsamber. Vermeer, however, made his shad- 
ows transparent and his high lights brilliant by his 
use of contrasting colors. The feeling of space and 
air which the artist gives us makes this small picture, 
the original of which is only about nine inches high, 


seem large. 


The lace maker, with her yellow blouse and oddly 
dressed hair, is completely absorbed in her task. She 
bends over a worktable on which is a pillow for the 
making of lace. Carefully, she places the pins with 
her right hand and holds the bobbins with her left 


hand. The pattern grows under her watchful ef- 
forts. At the lower left, on a table covered with a 
rug, is arranged a group of objects which add several 
much-needed color notes to the picture. The dark 
blue of the cushion makes the sunlit yellow seem 
brighter by contrast, while the warm touch of red 
enlivens all the foreground. 


The light comes from the right side. As it falls on 
the different materials which the artist has pictured 
—wool, silk, wood, and the dull plaster of the 
wall—it seems to bring out the quality of each. 
Where it touches the face and hands, Vermeer com- 
bines it with delicate shadows to show the roundness 
of the features and fingers. It is as if he painted 
with light rather than with solid pigments. In his 


work, color seems to become light. 











[ 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE Louvre, Paris 

















HE name of Johannes Vermeer of 

Delft was lost to the history of art 

by a strange fate for more than a 

hundred years. With some of his 
finest works credited to his contemporaries, and 
himself unidentified, this great master suffered 
complete oblivion until the middle of the last 
century, when the French art critic, Thoré, im- 
pressed by the charm and power of Vermeer’s 
work, unearthed his existence and his master- 
pieces. M. Henry Havard, by examining the 
parish records and civil archives of the town of 
Delft, supplied, later, the few facts which we 
now possess concerning Johannes Vermeer. 
They are not many, but are sufficient to assure 
us that the master enjoyed honor and recogni- 
tion during his lifetime. 

The neglect of Vermeer’s work seems charge- 
able to a certain Arnold Houbraken, author of 
the “Great Theater of the Netherlandish Paint- 
ers,” published forty-three years after Vermeer’s 
death. In listing the painters of the Dutch 
School, among whom he included many insig- 
nificant names, Houbraken inexcusably failed to 
mention Vermeer, although that artist had been 
highly honored in his recent lifetime. Later 
writers on Dutch art followed Houbraken’s ex- 
ample, assigning generally to Pieter de Hooch 
many of Vermeer’s finest works. 


Johannes, or Jan, Vermeer, invariably called 
“of Delft” to distinguish him from the Van der 
Meers and the Vermeers of Utrecht and Haar- 
lem, was born at Delft in October, 1632. His 
father was of the bourgeois class. The records 
supply only these facts of his parents’ life—that 








QUESTIONS 


What makes this picture look as if it 
were painted years ago, in a foreign 
country? Describe the process of mak- 
ing lace as it is being carried on here. 
Do you know where lace is made by the 
pillow method to-day? Do you know 
of any other ways of making lace? 

Which are the warm colors in this 
picture? Which ones are cool? Vermeer 
was fond of using blues and yellows 
together. Show how extensively he has 
done it here. What is the advantage of 
having the foreground in shadow? 

Name some of the surfaces on which 
the light falls with particular beauty. 
To your imagined touch, would they be 
hard or soft, rough or smooth? 




















they lived in the Vlamingstraet and that his 
mother died a widow and was buried at Delft 
in 1670. 

We can only speculate regarding Johannes 
training in art. There is no evidence that he 
ever journeyed from Delft for foreign instruc- 
tion, and only circumstantial evidence that he 
and Pieter de Hooch, his senior by two yeats 
may have studied under Karel Fabritius, a pup! 
of Rembrandt, who settled in Delft wheo 
Johannes was twenty years old. The naturil 
talent which Fabritius possessed, and the pres 
tige which he acquired through his association 
in Amsterdam with the great painters of the 
day, made him a celebrated figure. It is quit’ 
possible that he influenced the youthful Vermeer, 
if he did not actually instruct him. 

Vermeer was early made a member of the 
Guild of St. Luke. A revealing side light on his 
circumstances is given by the entry in th 
Guild’s books that his initiation fee of but si 
florins had to be paid in installments over a Pp 
riod of three years. This state of poverty, how 
ever, did not hinder his marriage, at the age ° 
twenty-one, to Catharina Bolenes of his nativt 
city. 

In 1662, and again eight years later, Vermet' 
was elected to the position of “Hooftmani 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Miniature Reproductions—“The Lace Maker” 


FULL-COLOR MINIATURES of “The Lace Maker,” size 31/4 x 414 inches, will be supplied at 20 cents 
per dozen, PREPAID; in lots of fifty or more dozen, at 12 cents 

per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A’ list of more than eighty subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be supplied will 

be sent promptly upon request. Address all orders and requests to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y.A 
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Teaching Children to Eat Good Breakfasts 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


NE of the problems in need of attack 
in most school programs is that of 
children’s break fasts. 
studies have shown that it is an ex- 


Numerous 


tremely common practice for children to come 
to school in the morning after having only a 
cup of coffee and a sweet roll, or other inade- 
quate’amount of food, to last them until noon. 
It is probable, indeed; that the ‘habit of? ihade- 
quate breakfasts is one of the, chief causes" of 
undernourishment in children. It cannot, of 
course, be claimed that a meager breakfast 
necessarily means underfeeding, yet the chances 
are great that it will mean just this. A child 
needs a definite amount of food to supply 
energy for his daily activities, and the omission 
or cutting down of the breakfast quota usually 
means a corresponding reduction in the day’s 
food, since few children will make up the defi- 
cit in the other two meals. Indeed, it is more 
probable that without breakfast a child will be- 
come overhungry and overtired and, instead of 
more, may actually eat less at the noon meal 
than if he had eaten a good breakfast. When 
scanty breakfasts are combined with scanty 
lunches, as is frequently the case, the result 
is almost invariably undernourishment. In 
most schools, therefore, one of the obvious early 
steps in health improvement is to start a cam- 
paign for better break fasts. 


Wat Is a Goop Breaxrast? 

What constitutes a good breakfast? There 
can be no dogmatic allotment of specific foods 
to a given meal, but there are certain daily food 
requirements that need to be met, and, in gen- 
eral, it is probably wise to plan to have the foods 
supplying these distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the day. In planning good break- 
fasts for children it is usually assumed that 
the breakfast should supply approximately one 
third of the food requirements 
for the day. This would mean 
including from one to one and 
one-third cups of milk, and 
should probably also mean that 
some of the fruit (or vegetable) 
depended upon to help furnish 
minerals and vitamins should also 
be included, unless it is certain 
that ample amounts are used else- 
where during the day. Since 
milk is a good source of protein, 
the milk in the breakfast may 
supply the desired third. of the 
day’s protein quota, especially in 
the case of younger children. 
For older children, whose protein 
needs are greater, it is perhaps 
wise to have an egg or other pro- 
tein food in the breakfast, also. 
In addition, the meal should 
provide approximately one third 
of the total energy needs. 
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1. 
cut out and colored, practice selecting 
good breakfasts. 

2. 
States, locate the sources of foods found 
in a good breakfast. 


How to Teach the Value 
of a Good Breakfast 


I. Discuss the following questions. 
l. 


What makes a good breakfast? 
a) Write on the blackboard the fol- 
lowing: Fruit; milk; cereal; toast and 
butter; sometimes bacon and eggs. 
b) Explain that breakfast should fur- 
nish some of cach kind of food needed 
by the body. 
¢) Discuss why cach food listed above 
is valuable. 
How much breakfast should one eat? 
a) Explain that breakfast should fur- 
nish its share of the day’s calorie needs. 
b) Hew much food does a girl or boy 
need in a day? 
(1) Draw on the blackboard a row 
of 20 blocks, approximately repre- 
senting one day’s calorie needs for a 
girl or boy 9 to 12 years old. (Each 
block stands for 100 calories.) 
c) List the energy values of common 
foods eaten for breakfast. Let each 
pupil draw a row of 20 blocks, and 
mark off on it how many squares the 
sample breakfast will fill. On another 
row let him represent his own break- 
fast. 
d) Ask: “What happens to the day’s 
food requirements if breakfast is omit- 
ted or less of it eaten?” 


II. Have the class study cereals. 


Name the cereal grains. 
Tell where cereal grains grow. 
Trace the journey of a cereal grain 


from farm to breakfast table. 


Suggested class activities. 
Using food models or food pictures, 


Using outline maps of the United 

















Eatinc a Goon: BREAKFAST 


The energy needed in addition to that sup. 
plied by the milk, fruit, and egg (if it is used) 
may be obtained in a variety of ways. Bread. 
butter, cereals, potatoes, and other mild, bland 
foods may be used more or less as the palate 
dictates. For several reasons, cereals are partic. 
ularly well suited for breakfast foods. They 
furnish a good source of calories in’a reasonabl 
bulk; they provide a warm food; they- are. good 
carriers for milk; and if the whole-grain 
cereals are used, they supply significant amount 
of iron and of vitamin B. Since’ this vitamin is 
highly important in various bodily functions 
and since it is not liberally distributed in ou 
common foods, the inclusion in the diet of 
whole cereals containing the germ or embryo, 
which is rich in this vitamin, is a factor of 
safety. Any cereal product which consists} of 
the entire grain, either whole, cracked, rolled, 
or ground, comes in this group. 

Because the germ does not keep long afte 
the grain is crushed, it is often removed, and 
the product is whole, therefore, save for this 
portion. Such cereals are good in iron and other 
minerals, but obviously do not contain the vita- 
min B. Other cereals have had the outer layers 
containing both the minerals and the germ, re- 
moved, and come under the class termed “re- 
fined cereals.” These sources of calories ar 
comparable to white bread, macaroni, and other 
similar products. Such cereals may be used w 
furnish the energy of the breakfast if the iron 
and vitamin are supplied in other ways: 

Other foods are also good sources of energy. 
If one prefers, there is no reason why potatos 
may not furnish the extra breakfast calories, e- 
pecially if the potato is baked or boiled init 
skin so that the iron and other mineral salts wil 
be retained. Eaten with butter or milk gravy, 
potatoes are an excellent breakfast food, mor 
acceptable to many people than are th 

* cereals. Breads, too, may fur 
nish the energy of the breakfas 
if so desired. Two small slics 
of bread or one large slice at 
the equivalent in calories of two 
thirds cup of cereal. In othe 
respects, white bread is’ about 
equal to refined cereals, the dark 
breads to the whole cereals minw 
the germ, and a bread which § 
made of the truly whole grain— 
whether wheat, rye, corn, oats 
or barley—is comparable to aay 
of the whole-grain breakfa 
cereals. 





| 








From the standpoint of calorié 
alone, .then, these energy foot 
may be used practically inte 
changeably, though each has cer’ 
tain other advantages, all 4 
which should be considered ' 
making the choice. When 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Food Models for Children’s Use 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


The food models on this page can be traced, hectographed, or mimeographed for children to 
Then they may be used to illustrate a good breakfast. 


A) 


\\ 
/ 





BUTTER 
100 Cal. 


mount and color. 
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MILK 160Cal. 


> 
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EGG 
70 Cal. 





Ca BREAD 100 Cal. 








FROM CARDBOARD FOOD MODELS,” BY 





OATMEAL 
100 Cal. 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS 
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Growing Plants 


By Helen Emily Snyder 


Growing seeds over a glass of water is an ex- 
Ky cellent wiy to show kindergarten or primary 

children the development which takes place 
both above and beneath the ground. Tie a double 
layer of mosquito netting, coarse net, or gauze over 
a glass. Press down the cloth slightly to form a hol- 
low, and place several seeds there. Fill the glass with 
water until the water touches the covering, and set 
the glasses in a pan. Water should be added at least 
once daily until the seeds have fair roots. The roots 
penetrate to the water through the covering, the 
leaves come above, and the full growth can be seen 
by the children. Suggested kinds of seeds to use are 
beans, radishes, wheat, oats, and sweet peas. 

give pleasure to the class. A directory is 


9 made of gray drawing paper twelve by nine 


inches. A simple appropriate design is made on the 
cover. The name of the school, the town or city, 
the grade, and the word “Directory” are printed on 
the cover. Each pupil writes his name and address 
on a slip of paper. Two pupils are chosen to collect 
the slips and copy them in the directory alphabet- 
ically. A second set of slips is prepared, containing 
the pupils’ names. Each child draws the name of 
some pupil, and sends a valentine to the one whose 
name he has drawn. He consults the directory if he 
does not know the address of the pupil. A _post- 
master is selected and letter-carriers are appointed in 
each row. They collect the mail from the boxes and 
carry it to the post office, where it is assorted and 
then distributed. The following day letters of ap- 


preciation for the valentines may be written. 

i shells to school. We painted the outside of 
each shell with water colors, leaving the in- 

side the natural color. We now use the shells in place 

of water pans in art class. 


A Valentine Activity 
By Blanche Llewellyn 


The following activity is one which will 


An Art Device 
By Evelyn E. Serfass 


One morning my pupils brought oyster 


The pupils enjoyed this 


work, which they did during spare moments. 


Poetry Books 
By Henrietta Chittick 





As we take up the study of a poem, each pu- 
a pil brings in a picture to represent it, to- 

gether with whatever information he can 
find concerning the life and works of the author. 
The pupil pastes this information and a copy of the 
poem in a notebook, which he calls his “Poetry 
Book.” It is best to use a loose-leaf notebook so that 
additional facts, if they are found later, may be add- 
ed to a poem. The information concerning each 


poem is put with it so that the material will be kept 
in systematic order, 
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Vitalizing History with Cartoons 
By K. C. Brady 


One of my methods of vitalizing the study 
of history is to interest the pupils in che 
making of cartoons for the period being 
studied. I first show the children cartoons in the 
current magazines and newspapers. They quickly 
grasp thtir significance and are extremely anxious to 
try some of their own. The War of 1812, the spoils 
system, and the World War are topics most success- 
fully dealt with. Current events also come in for a 
good share of attention. Since all historical periods 
do not lend themselves equally well to cartooning, 
I do not use the plan constantly. Thus it does not 
become hackneyed. 

Cartooning is an excellent way to correlate the 
teaching of history and art. The cartoons, although 
planned in the history class, are made in the drawing 
period. The finished copies are drawn on paper nine 
by twelve inches and put on the bulletin board, 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


slg contributions which come pouring in 
for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


CA” YOY 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 8% by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. 


Cx ™D 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Paper Chains 
By Luella C. Pfeffer 


Almost every teacher uses paper chains at 
lama one time or another as a means of decora- 

tion. In February my second grade made 
the American flag of paper chains. The pupils made 
seven blue chains, using sixteen circles for each. 
This composed the blue field. Four red chains and 
three white chains of twenty-eight circles each were 
made to be fastened to the side of the blue field. 
Then we made three red chains and three white 
chains of forty-four circles each. White stars were 
pasted on alternate blue circles, with the exception 
of those in the top chain. The flag was fastened to 
a round stick by means of thumb tacks, and made a 
large decoration, something to be proud to display. 


Current Events Made Easy 
By Irma Lee Davis 


A Valentine Blackboard Border 
By Rose Fisher 

For my valentine blackboard border, I drew 

around a paper heart with red chalk. | 

made each heart solid red except for in- 
scriptions such as “Be My Valentine,” “Valentine 
Greetings,” “February 14,” which were printed on 
the hearts with white chalk. I linked the hearts 
with “ribbons” of white chalk. This border is in- 
teresting as well as attractive. 

When I am teaching current events to a 

class beginning the study, I have the pupils 

make a list in their notebooks of new names, 
terms, places, and so on, as these occur. This list I 
call a vocabulary list, because each item in it is essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of world news. 
Whenever there is a minute or two to spare, I drill 
on the list. 

To make the study more interesting, we gather as 
many pictures as possible of the “vocabulary” items, 
and pin them on a special bulletin board. As the list 
increases, the pupils’ comprehension of the terms is 
also increasing, so that by the end of a month or six 
weeks they are ready for difficult reading. 

Writing a Class Textbook 

By Marion Clark 

My fourth grade has written a_history- 
pa 7 
2 proud. In order to encourage outside read- 
ing, I had assigned reports which would erlarge 
the subject matter in our textbooks. After the firs 
would like to keep these reports in one book. 

The making of such a book was undertaken as 4 
class project. The pupils were told in advance what 
tures and articles relating to these topics. In a short 
time we had a well-written text, supplemented by 
newspaper articles, and illustrated with pictures from 


geography book of which they are very 
few had been given, the pupils decided that they 
topics would be reported on, and watched for pic- 
magazines, newspapers, and old textbooks. 
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A Primary Reading Project 
By Virginia M. Burks 
First, my pupils made booklets. They 


pasted a picture on the cover and wrote 
“My Word Book” at the top. Next, I chose 
, word from their reading lesson, and they copied it 
on the first page of their booklets underneath a pic- 
ture that illustrated the word. Most of them drew 
thir Own pictures; some cut their pictures from 
magazines. Drawing the pictures brought out origi- 
nality. Before many days the children had filled 
their booklets and wanted to begin making new ones 
at once. 

At first I chose only words from the lesson, but 
that did not appeal to the brighter ones (they learned 
the words too quickly), so I let them find new words 
in magazines and newspapers. Then, too, I let them 
choose the names of things in the schoolroom or else- 
where that they wanted to learn. Learning “radia- 
wor” seemed to please them very much. 

Each day the pupils went over their words until 
thy could recognize them without the pictures. 
Vany of the pupils learned not only to recognize 
the words but also to spell them. When they had 
fnished, I graded the booklets on neatness, spelling, 
originality, and quantity. I put the best booklets 
uw on the bulletin board. This activity improved 
the pupils’ reading and writing, and interested even 
the very dull pupils. Each pupil made three of the 
booklets. 


Inch-Square Gardens 
By Mildred Hastings 


Since we have no opportunity for planting 
a large outdoor garden, we substituted our 
“inch-square garden” this year. A pan an 
ach deep and about nine inches wide and twelve 
aches Jong was our plot. After the soil was pre- 
pared, we marked off a row for each row of children 
n the classroom, and then drew lines crosswise. 
This divided the pan into tiny plots, one for each 
child. Each pupil knew his garden, since its location 
inthe pan corresponded to his location in the room. 
We planted the greatest mixture of flowers, vege- 
bles, and so on, that we could manage (one large 
ed and a pinch of little ones were allowed to each 
child), and it was great fun to watch the plants 
‘ome up. We learned a great deal from the little 
urdens before they outgrew their plots and were 
uken home and transplanted. 


A History Project 
By Lucille Bertheau 


In my fifth-grade history class, we are work- 
I secured 

several pieces of ordinary wrapping paper, 
ach about twenty feet long, from the meat market, 
ind rolled each end of a piece on a broom handle. 
This is our film. Each week one or two pupils are 
‘sponsible for putting the history lesson for the 
wek on a film. They cut pictures from discarded 
history books, magazines, and so on, to illustrate 


ing out the following exercise. 


what we are studying, and draw maps tracing ex- 
Plorations. They put on their own wording in large 
letters with the school printing press. Everyone in 
the class has worked on the film and they enjoy it 
‘ty much. We are planning on using the “films” 
for review when we have completed the book. The 
™aterial furnishes interesting work for the faster 
Pupils during their spare time. 





A Social Study Panel 
By Carolyn M. Libbie 


While we are working on a history or a 
geography topic, I have a strip of wrapping 
paper about eighteen feet long fastened 
with strips of adhesive tape to the blackboard at the 
back of the room. With chalk we draw on this pa- 
per a picture of the event or industry we are study- 
ing. This sketch can be easily erased if we are not 
satisfied with it. 
want it, we paint it with calcimine colors, and finish 
it with a coat of shellac. 


When we have the drawing as we 


The resulting panels are 
very attractive, and the pupils enjoy watching the 
growth of their picture. Every child in the room 
usually has a chance to contribute at least one detail 
to the picture, so that the finished product is a 
record of self-expression on the part of the group, as 
well as a representation of facts which they have 
studied. 


Drill Maps 
By Lillian Laird 


In rural schools the blackboard 
often very limited, and outline maps for 
drill cannot be left long on the blackboard. 
I have found the following device very helpful. On 
either side of old green window shades I make out- 


space is 





lines in chalk of the various continents and coun- 
tries that are needed most often. Each outline is 
then gone over with white paint, making it perma- 
Rivers, lakes, and so on, can be drawn in) with 
chalk as taught. Thus I always have an outline map 
ready for drill, free from unnecessary detail. When 
the maps are not in use, they can be rolled up and 
put away with the regular maps. 


nent. 


A Reading Exercise 
By Vera Boxell 


I have a large collection of things which 


have been used on my sand table—animals, 
dolls, trees, houses, and so on. From time 
The children like 


to help collect or make the objects. 


to time I add to this collection. 


When the class has read silently a story which is 
suitable for reproduction on the sand table, I let the 
children go to the “property box” and pick out the 
properties for the story. If they choose the right 
things, it is an indication that they have read the 
lesson correctly. Of course, the teacher should check 
the story to be sure that suitable things are in the 
box before having the children go to it to make their 
selections. 

After this part of the lesson is ended, the children 
often like to reproduce the story orally, moving the 
objects about to correspond to the action of the 
story. 


A Sewing Novelty 
By Eva Schubert 


I? An elephant pillow made entirely by the 
T } > Z| pupil is a cherished treasure. Each child 
=f brings to school his own supplies. Any kind 
of washable material can be used. The pillow is cut 
in the shape of an elephant and stuffed with silk 
from milkweed pods, gathered on a former field trip 
and dried. Buttons may be used for the eyes. The 
ears are large and flapping. Children enjoy this bit 
of sewing. Other animal pillows can be made in the 





same way. 


A Homemade Barometer 
By Elizabeth C. Butterway 


A barometer that will interest the children 

and quite accurately, though crudely, meas- 

ure the humidity of the air, thus telling of 
approaching rain, may be made as follows. Use an 
electric-light bulb with a point at the end. Fill a 
basin partly full of water, colored brightly with red 
ink. Hold the bulb so that the point is under water. 
With an old pair of scissors clip off the point. The 
pressure of the air will drive the fluid into the bulb, 
and fill it. Suspend the bulb by the neck with a 
bow of bright ribbon. On dry days the small 
amount of moisture escaping will be quickly ab- 
sorbed, but on damp days a drop of water will hang 
from the opening. Let the watch the 
making of this barometer. They will learn a valu- 
able lesson about vacuums and air pressure as well as 
one about humidity. 


children 


Window Boxes in a Primary Room 
By Hester Neild 


[ap] Instead of using standard-sized window 
tre boxes in my primary room, I have the chil- 


dren bring medium-sized oblong baking 














pans which, because of holes or rust, are of no more 
use at home. We paint the pans dark green. Run- 
ning vines and bright geraniums planted in them 
make our room very attractive. The pupils are 
much interested in the wee window boxes, and the 
mothers like the idea of having the pupils use their 
old pans. 


The Earth’s Mysteries 
By Nora E. Mullens 


To create an interest in facts that children 
should know, I decided on the following 





plan. In a prominent place on the black- 
board I wrote with colored chalk: 
The Earth’s Mysteries 
Which will you learn to-day? 

Underneath this [| wrote topics to be discussed in 
story form by the teacher. Some of the topics given 
were: 

Why snow is white 

Why ice floats 

The depths of the ocean 

Rivers in the sea 

How the air receives its moisture 

Each day, at our opening period, the children 
choose the story they wish to hear. 


A Cotton Chart 
By Julia M. Hollihan 


When my third-graders were studying cot- 
ton, they made a chart to illustrate the 
study. The class received a specimen of a 
matured cotton plant. From old geographies they 
cut out pictures illustrating the cotton industry. 
Samples of cotton materials were brought from 
home. Among these were cotton batting, absorbent 
cotton, gingham, prints, voile, curtain material, un- 
derwear, and stockings. After the materials were 
collected, the pupils selected a large piece of con- 
struction paper. On the center of it, they printed 
the word “Cotton,” and on the outline of the letters 
they pasted cotton batting. The specimen, pictures, 
and samples were pasted on in suitable places and 
labeled. Under each sample its uses were listed. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Using Paper Pulp 
By E. Jennie Petersen 


Pupils in the primary grades enjoy model- 


A ing with paper pulp. 
Emm the following way: 


to be modeled on manila paper; then, carefully fol- 


This may be done in 
First draw the figures 


lowing the lines of the figures, build them up with 
the paper pulp. Allow the pulp to dry. This will 
take a few days. When the pulp is dry, slip the 
modeled figures from the paper and paste them in 
place on a poster. 
calcimine. The figures sketched on the manila paper 


Paint them with water colors or 


may be used repeatedly as a modeling base. 

The paper pulp may be prepared in a very short 
time, Tear paper in pieces small enough to be loose- 
ly packed in a pail or deep basin. Cover the paper 
with hot water, and let it soak for fifteen minutes. 
Pour in enough cold water to make handling easy, 
then “wash” the paper on a small-sized washboard. 
In a few minutes the pulp becomes a creamy mass, 
and after the water has been drained off, it is ready 
for use. 


Utilizing Old Books 

By Frances Hope Jefferson 
Teachers sometimes find bookcases and cup- 
boards filled with obsolete books. The con- 


tents can be used in various ways, and the 


la 
covers as foundation covers for books to contain pic- 
tures, spelling lessons, drawings, music, memory 
gems, graphs of the pupils’ progress, and many other 
things, copied or pasted in by the individual pupil. 
To make a scrapbook, bind securely together white 
or colored drawing paper, and sew it to the back of 
an old geography cover. Cover the whole with plain 
paper, pasting on colored pictures and letters to form 
the words “My Scrapbook”; or use cloth instead of 
drawing paper and cover it with oilcloth. 


Illustrating Poems 
By Edith L. Carroll 


This year I am having my sixth grade illus- 

trate their poems. After a reading and dis- 

cussion of the poem, the class finds facts 
of interest about the author and the circumstances 
under which the poem was written. If it is a his- 
torical poem, they find the incident in their his- 
tories or in reference books. These data are arranged 
and condensed in the English period and then written 
in the notebook as an introduction to the poem. The 
poem is copied neatly and illustrated by original 
sketches or by pictures found in old books, maga- 
zines, or newspapers, The pictures may be illustra- 
tions relative to the poem itself, or pictures of the 
author, his home, and so on. 


We Make Book Jackets 
By Norah Smaridge 


So as to stimulate interest in reading and in 

writing book reviews, I had my pupils make 

book jackets for the volumes in our class 
library. The jackets were, in the children’s opinion, 
very professional-looking, and greatly brightened up 
our shelves. 

The illustrated cover was made in the art class. 
On the inner flap a book review was neatly written. 
Each pupil reviewed one volume. The book reviews 
included a synopsis of the plot, followed by the 
child’s comments on the story. 








Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and 
pupils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 

The second, fifth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of Hansonville School wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of other states and coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Ella Lewis Bell, Rackerby, 
California. 

Miss Bertha Williams, Scuffletown School, 
Route 1, Reed, Kentucky, and her pupils, would 
like to exchange letters and products with 
schools of the United States and its possessions. 

The pupils of Hagler School, grades 1-8, 
would like to correspond with pupils of other 
Address: Mrs. Roy McGraw, Hagler, 
Arkansas. 

The fifth and sixth grades of Chandler School 
wish to correspond with pupils from other states 
and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Harvey E. 
Riley, Chandler, Texas. 

The seventh-grade pupils of the Pleasant Gar- 
dens School wish to correspond with pupils of the 
same grade in other parts of the United States 
or foreign countries. Address: Miss Pearl 
Monroe, Pleasant Gardens School, Marion, North 
Carolina. 

The teacher and pupils of grades 4-6, Trail 
Consolidated School, wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of other states and countries. 
Address: Miss Myrtle Peterson, Trail, Minnesota. 

The teacher and sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of LaRose School, Christian County, 
Missouri, wish to correspond with teachers and 
pupils who write English and who live in Alaska, 
Hawaii, or the Philippines. Address: Miss Ella M. 
Casey, Bruner, Missouri. 

The seventh grades of Miss Mary E. Thomas, 
Greenwood School, Lemon Springs, North Caro- 
lina, would like to correspond with pupils in 
other states and in foreign countries. 

Miss Iva Bender and her pupils, grades 5-8, 
would like to hear from pupils in the same 
grades from schools in any part of the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Miss Iva 
Bender, Bluff School, Plainfield, Wisconsin. 

The junior high school of the Saint Onge 
Public School wishes to correspond with pupils 
in any part of the United States or in any for- 
eign country. Address: Miss Wilma L. Pattinson, 
Principal, Saint Onge, South Dakota, Box 892. 

Our rural school wishes to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with schools of the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Miss 
Myrtle Sherman, Venice Center, New York. 

The teacher and pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Livermore Public School 
would like to receive letters from the pupils of 
schools in other states or countries. Address: 
Mrs. Kate Hammond, Livermore, Iowa. 

Walcott School (grades 4-7), Hereford, 
Texas, Box 245, wishes to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Leon Purcell and his seventh grade, Far- 
mersburg, Indiana, would like to exchange let- 
ters and pictures with other teachers and pupils 
of the same grade in any English-speaking 
country other than the United States. 

The pupils of Miss Minnie Ziegler, Buffalo, 
North Dakota, wish to have in their school mu- 
seum something from every state in the Union, 
and from as many foreign countries as possible, 
and will be glad to exchange curios. 

Miss Virginia Broughton, Louisville, Ohio, 
and her second-grade pupils, will exchange let- 
ters and cards with anyone interested. 

Grades 1-8, Dobry School, wish to exchange 
letters and specimens with other schools. Ad- 
dress: Miss Hazel L. Bartlett, Baldwin, Michigan. 


states. 




















Current Events 
By Constance M. Vance 


We have found the following plan very 

effective in our seventh-grade civics clas 

Each day during the week each studen: 
picks out an interesting current event from a Paper 
at home. He studies it thoroughly and prepares ; 
short report on it. On Friday we devote the entir 
period to reports on our current events. Each sty. 
dent gives his report and the others discuss the topic, 
with him as leader of the discussion. Some weeks | 
post suggested topics for study, but usually each py. 
pil makes his own selection of topics unaided. Shor 
tests are given occasionally on the more important 
subjects which have been discussed. All current 
events are preserved in individual scrapbooks for 
future reference. This plan affords a splendid oppor. 
tunity to build a background for future extempo. 
raneous speaking, and makes our Friday afternoon 
civics class the most interesting period of the entir 
school week. 


A Travel Study 
By Phylura Nagel 

One morning I introduced a project which 

I called “If I Should Go Traveling.” A 

morning exercise each week was devoted to 
a discussion of the subject. The first week we dis- 
cussed proper apparel for traveling and also essen- 
tials for the traveling bag. In our drawing periods 
we started a poster, on which were pasted pictures 
illustrating the discussion for the week. The poster 
was four feet long, and was placed at the front of 
the room. 

The second week the discussion was about proper 
conduct on the train—politeness to conductors, por- 
ters, stewards in dining cars, and so on. The draw- 
ing periods were devoted to adding more pictures t 
our large poster, described above. 

For the third week the subject was “What shoull 
I do in case no one met me at my destination’ 
The Travelers Aid was explained, and the childres 
were told explicitly what should be done in such: 
case. The poster was then completed with appropt- 
ate pictures. 

The children received some valuable informatio 
did some very profitable construction work, am! 
were entertained as well. 


Preparing Hot Lunches 
By Stella M. Parker 


At our school we use a galvanized steal 
cooker to heat the lunches. This coo 
was made at the hardware store for $17 
In case the school is very small, a large kettle with 
false bottom may be used. If a family has soup 
vegetables, puddings, or similar foods for supper, * 
mother will be willing to save some for her chil 
hot lunch the next day. The food can be put ™ 
a small jar and placed in the lunch box. 

At recess each pupil places his jar in the steam# 
which contains two or three inches of water. 
about a half hour after recess, the teacher can P 
the lid on the steamer and set it on the heat 
stove, so that the contents will be well heated 4 
noon. The food that each pupil brings in his 0 
jar will very probably be something that he like 
and will be eaten, while if the food is prepared 
school, some of the children may not like the 


food served. 
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Seattle or Victoria, and back to starting point 
from New York after circling the globe. 


First Class All the Way 


Included too, are First Class accommodations 
in a large outside stateroom —twin beds— 
and delicious meals on luxurious Round the 


World President liners . . 


home for the entire trip. 


. Your ship is your 


Start any time—a President liner sails every 
week forthis Round the World Cruise. You 


visit 18 ports in 11 countries... If your time 


Mail Line 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Fourth and University, Seattle 


FPP OOS Oe wes we wees 


permits, you may visit 80 or more foreign cit- 
ies, for this is the one steamship service on 
which you go exactly as you please. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as you like... 


"Take 85 days or two full years. 


Swim at Waikiki 
Ride Riekshas in Japan 


Even on a single vacation there’s plenty of 
time for shopping, sightseeing, etc. at Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, New York and Boston. 


4 
-+|- +> 


Go this summer. . . You'll say it’s the 
most valuable vacation you ever had. 
Mail the coupon Now for descriptive 
literature and complete information. 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


(Send to any office shown at bottom of page at left) 


Please outline a Round the World Cruise for 
people, taking days, [85 or more] and visiting 


the following countries: 


Hawall PHILIPPINES CEYLON 
JAPAN Java INDIA 
KOREA BALI 

CHINA Matay States EvurRopg 


I would plan to go about 
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[Plates VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 
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Adventureland 
By Amy H. Cooper 


Primary Teacher, Foresman, Indiana 


N Glacier National Park, the Land of the Shining 

Mountains, we spent a very interesting and event 
ful day. This was my first sight of the mountains, 
and they far exceeded even my fondest expectations. 
Something of their majestic grandeur and sublimity 
made an irresistible appeal which caused us to lose 
the last vestiges of «¢ ire, worry, sorrow, and discon- 
tent, and we gave ourselves over wholly to the enjoy- 
ment of them. 

We were allowed time to rest, bathe, write letters, 
and explore the Glacier Park Hotel; also to visit with 
members of the Blackfeet Indian tribe, and to inspect 
their homes. Then came a thirty-five-mile bus ride 
on the winding mountain road to Going-to-the-Sun 
Mountain. We enjoyed a boat-trip on lovely Lake 
St. Mary which I shall always remember as one of the 


This 


lictle lake is nestled in the very heart of the moun- 


pleasanctest, most beautiful parts of our trip. 


tains, its clear blue waters calm and restful, and it 
imparts some of its own sweet spirit to the nature 
lovers who daily seek its shores. 

We had 
quaint little log-cabin hotel perched on a promon- 
While 


we were here, an eminent geologist explained to us 


lunch at Going-to-the-Sun Chalets, a 


tory, a hundred feet above Lake St. Mary. 


some of the phenomena of the rock formations about 
us. 

On the return trip to the Glacier Park Hotel, our 
bus was overtaken by a hailstorm, coming up sud- 
denly over the mountains, and beating down upon us 
receded as 


with vengeful fierceness. However, it 


“THE SURPRISING, OVERMASTERING CANYON INTO Wuicit THE River Leaps” 


suddenly as it came, and by the time we had adjusted 
the top and side-curtains, the sun was again smiling 
upon us, and we were greeted by the most beautiful 
rainbow, rising on either side from glorious sunlit 


hills, so that at last we seemed to have reached the 





This month we show mountains of the United States and Canada. } 
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“pots of gold at the rainbow’s end” which we hy 
been searching for since childhood! 

After dinner we assembled on the hotel verand; 
for a group photograph, copies of which were late; 
given to us as souvenirs by the railway which touch 
the park. The Blackfeet Indians staged a powwo) 
on the lawn which was very novel and entertaining 
to all of us. The remainder of the evening was spen 
in swimming, dancing, and visiting until nine o cloc 
when our train left—carrying us still farther west 
ward. 


Eprrortan Note: The preceding text is an excerpt fr 
a manuscript entitled “My Trip to Adventureland,” whie 
was awarded one of the 7th Prizes in the “Travel 
Home” Group of our T930 Contest. 


Where Centuries Slip Away 
By Anne Thomson 

Primary Teacher, Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashvill 
N entering Yellowstone Park I felt tha 
centuries had slipped away, and that | 
was making the same trip that was taken by our 
early explorers. Not than a hundred 
feet from the road, the forest looked as if it had 
never been touched by the hand of Civilization. 


more 


Deer were seen grazing on the tender young 
grass as cattle do in our home fields, and on 
every side the mother bears and their cubs came 
down to the busses to ask the visitors for sweets. 

The first part of our trip (to Old Faithful 
Inn) was along the banks of the Madison River, 
with its beautiful cascades, and majestic Moun 


Haynes in the distance. Later, the wonders 0 


© wane ‘ , —_ 


In Gracrer Nationat Park, THE Beauties oF MOUNTAIN AND Lake Dewicnt THE EYE 
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the geyser basins came into view. No | 
words can describe the effect that is 
made on one who first sees this boiling, 
steaming area. 

It is small wonder that when John 
Colter, the first explorer, tried to de- 
gribe it to his companions, they 
thought it was all the product of his 
jmagination and laughingly called it 
“Colter’s Hell.” Here we find boiling 
rings of the most beautiful colors, 
among which are Rainbow Pool, Emer- 
iid Pool, and Sunset Lake. Morning 
Glory Pool is perhaps the most wonder- 
ful, with its funnel-like crater and deli- 
cately colored water. One of the most 
remarkable geysers is Castle Geyser 
which looks like an old castle in ruins 
because of the deposit at its base. Its 
euptions are very irregular and at 
times water is thrown to twice the 
yual height. Daisy Geyser has very 
regular eruptions. 

Passing through this wonderland, we 
arived at Old Faithful Inn in time for 
lunch. As ours was the first party of 
the season, everything was fresh and de- 
lightfully inviting. Old Faithful Inn is 
aid to be the most extensive log struc- 
wre ever built. It was first opened for 
the season of 1904, yet it has been 
modernized so that the tourist finds 
eery convenience. Students from col- 
kges in the near-by states do all the 
vork at the park hotels, and their ser- 
vice is splendid. 

Our afternoon and evening were 
gent watching Old Faithful Geyser. 
Nearly every hour it gives a wonderful 
ahibition, throwing a column of hot 
water, two feet in diameter, from 120 
t0 170 feet high. Its eruptions last 
from three to four minutes. At night 
apowerful searchlight is thrown on Old 
faithful in action, and the sight is one 
that can never be forgotten. 

The next afternoon found us on our 
way to The Lake Hotel. On this trip 
we gradually ascended, reaching Isa 
lake, and crossing the Continental 
Divide in two places. We followed 
Yellowstone Lake from West Thumb 
to the hotel, and began to see some of 
the beautiful spring flowers found in 
the park. 

Yellowstone Lake has an elevation of 
1730 feet and an area of 130 square 
miles. It is 26 miles long and has a 
100-mile shoreline. The snow-capped 
Absaroka Mountains rise from _ its 
astern shore. The hatchery maintained 
by the United States Bureau of Fish- 
tries is the largest game fish hatchery in 
the world. The Lake Hotel is a large 
colonial building, yellow with white 
iimmings. Here the furnishings carry 
wut the color scheme perfectly. 

The next morning we were taken 
Wer to the Grand Canyon. We fol- 
lowed the Yellowstone River all the way 
ind passed through beautiful scenes in 
Hayden Valley. Dunraven Peak and 

nt Washburn were seen in the dis- 
ance. Mud Volcano and Dragon’s 
Mouth Springs are most remarkable 
fights on this part of the road. 
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You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 


nder the T. C. U. Umbrella! 


That’s what a: Teacher writes about her own experience with unex- 


pected illness and T. C. U. Protection. 


We quote the following from a 


letter written by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jacksonville, Fla. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. 


Illness doesn’t make 


you half as sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. 
You pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as 


” 
. 


soon as application is filed 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 
Join the T. C. U. “Don’t Worry” Club 








Arriving at Grand Canyon Hotel, 


tne is amazed to see such novel archi- 
Meture and elegant furnishings. The 
» opened in 1911, was erected at a 
Sst of three-quarters of a million dol- 
Before reaching the hotel we drove 
Great Fall and Point Lookout. 
ords fail me when I try to describe 
t view, but Dr. Wayland Hoyt gives 
W this picture of it: 
(Continued on page 80) 





All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining illness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. ‘ 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident, and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 
10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of 
the policy for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in 
railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your 
policy has been maintained in force for 1 year. 


Policies with increased benefits are also issued. 








Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” 
Club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of income 
by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Always the 
sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 

Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 

—~Who have no financial worries, due to Accident 
or Sickness. 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 

Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off 
and mail for complete information. It will place you under 
no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
824 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 824 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address_ 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Or you are going to 


California... 


Learn now what this privilege means to ‘you: 





ON’T be satisfied with any 

kind of a ticket to California 
and back. Make your roundtrip 
an adventure, a real part of your 
vacation. Write into your ticket 
the thrill of Yosemite, the High 
Sierra, debonair Del Monte, Santa 
Barbara, the Redwoods . . . the 
whole brave sweep of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Make your roundtrip ticket 
really round. Go one way, return 
another, on your choice of 
Southern Pacific’s 4 Great Routes. 
See the whole Pacific Coast. 

Southern Pacific is the pioneer 
western railroad. It knows the 
West and serves far more of it 
than any other railroad. Its men 


Low summer fares are the 


are western men, proud 
of their railroad and its 
trains... proud of their 
West. And you'll see 
why, long before you 
reach the blue Pacific. 

Let’s get down to 
cases. You can use any 
combination of the 4 
Great Routes for going 
and returning. The fare is no 
more for 8,000 miles than 6,000. 
Everything depends upon what 
you want to see. 

From some places it costs a few 
dollars more to include Shasta 
Route, but the trip 
through the Pacific 
Northwest is well 
worth the slight addi- 
tional cost. 

Here are four exam- 
ples of go one way, re- 
turn another, routings. 


OVERLAND AND 
SUNSET 
Take Overland Route 
from Chicago, straight 
across mid-continent 
on the covered wagon 
trail of ’49. Cross Great 











Southern Pacific’s 
& GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINGNTAL TRAVEL 


—— 























“Overland Limited,” 


Salt Lake, and the High Sierra 
near mile-high Lake Tahoe. San 
Francisco. LosAngeles. Del Monte 
and Yosemite. Return on Sunset 
Route through Southern Arizona 
(Apacheland) and Texas to New 


“Golden 


“Sunset Limited,” 
State Limited” and “Cascade” are the leaders on 
Southern Pacific’s 4 Great Routes. Four of America’s 
finest trains, close in spirit to the West they serve. 





same on all railroads, but 


only SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
offers the choice of 4 routes 
for transcontinental travel 


Orleans. Thence back to Chicago 
by rail, or to New York by 
Southern Pacific steamship. 
OVERLAND AND GOLDEN 
STATE 
Overland Route bears you straight 
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If these places are but names to you, let Southern 
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YOSEMITE 


0 California. Take a sidetrip to 
lake Tahoe. Then San Francisco 
your trip is not complete until 
you've seen the Golden Gate). 
Del Monte, Santa Barbara, Yo- 
emite, Los Angeles. Return on 
the direct line from Southern Cal- 
ifornia—Golden State Route via 
) {Paso and Kansas City. 


SHASTA AND GOLDEN STATE 


Take a northern United States or 
Canadian line across to Van- 








al 


CARRISO GORGE 


couver, Seattle or Portland. Then 
down to California on the Shasta 
Route, through rugged moun- 
tains and vast evergreen forests. 
Crater Lake. The Redwood Em- 
pire. San Francisco and its sur- 
rounding playground. The Mon- 
terey Peninsula. Los Angeles. Re- 
turn on Golden State Route. 


SHASTA AND SUNSET 
This is the “circle trip,” embrac- 
ing the northern, western and 





Pacific include them all on a sin gle roundtrip ticket! 





SAN ANTONIO 


southern rims of the United States 
on a single roundtrip ticket. 


Go West on any northern line, 
then down through the Pacific 
Northwest on Shasta Route. Port- 
land, San Francisco, Monterey 
and Carmel. Yosemite, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles. Return on Sun- 
set Route .. . San Diego, Agua 
Caliente,Arizona’s painted desert, 
El Paso, San Antonio, picturesque 
New Orleans. Continue by rail, or 
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OLD SOUTH 
by Southern Pacific steamship to 
New York. 


The success or failure of your 
trip lies in the routing you choose. 
If none of these suggestions in- 
clude all the places you want to 
see out West, Southern Pacific will 
gladly provide a complete itin- 
erary, including fares, Pullman 
charges, etc. 

You have only to fill out the 
coupon and mail it to Mr. Bartlett. 


Southern Pacific 


THE ONLY RAILROAD OFFERING 4&4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





Maal thts 
Now! 





O. P. BARTLETT, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago: My Pacific Coast destination will be 


I would like to include in my roundtrip the following places: 


{ }] LAKE TAHOE. 

{ } YOSEMITE. 

{ } THE REDWOODS. 

{ } CRATER LAKE. 

{ }] COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE. 


i inteeanl 


Address 


[ ] PACIFIC NORTHWEST. { ] 
f ] OREGON CAVES. fj 
f }] SAN FRANCISCO. f } DEL MONTE. 
f } LOS ANGELES. fj 
f ] SAN DIEGO. fj 





AGUA CALIENTE. 
SANTA BARBARA, 


MONTEREY. 
SAN ANTONIO. 


a 
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{ }] EL PASO. [{ } TUCSON. 
{ } NEW ORLEANS. 

{ ] PHOENIX. 

{ } SEQUOIA NAT'L PARK. 
{ } GOLD COUNTRY. 
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Thirty Per Cent of 


Normal Instructor Travel Contestants Chose 


Canadian Pacific Travel 


Canadian Pacific System? 
prize winner—author of “One Wonderful 
to appear in Normal Instructor in 
Canadian Pacific Travel guest? 


Start planning now to return home from the N. E. A. 
convention in Los Angeles next June via the Cana- 
dian Rockies, or go out that way if it suits you best. 
See for yourself the many wonderful sights which 
Do not miss 
Banff, with its $5,000,000 mountain castle 
Tarry awhile on the mirrored shores of Lake Louise. 
Stroll through cool, untrammeled pine forests. 


thrill writers from all over the world. 


swim, climb...or just rest. 


alow...the social center of each camp. 
Here, too, Canadian Pacific management 
provides every convenience. 


Banff and the Canadian Rockies are at 
their best in June. The N. E. A. conven- 
tion is the opportunity you have been wait- 
ing for these many months. Canadian Pa- 
cific representatives will gladly help you 
arrange your itinerary so that you can see 
thie picturesque wonderland of the North 
American continent with greatest comfort 
and least expense. Consult your local 
agent or write for complete details to 


NEW YORK: Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


Rather significant, don’t you think, that thirty per 
cent of Normal Instructor Contestants used 
That Miss Clements, first 


April—was a 


Enjoy all the luxuries 
of a great, modern hotel. If you prefer, “rough it” 
in deluxe log cabins grouped around a sylvan bung- 






the 


Month,” 


hotel. 


Ride, 
Lake O’ Hara chalet, one of the social 


centers around which a log cabin 
camp is grouped. Cathedral 
Mountain in the background 


a 


| 





The island city of Vitoria, showing ivy-clad Em- 


press Hotel, Parliament Buildings, and blue harbor 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL 


SYSTEM 


Ask about Canadian Pacific cruises to Alaska. 
Nine wonderful days into the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
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Travel 
(Continued from page 77) 


“Look yonder! That is the Lower 
Fall of the Yellowstone. It is not the 
grandest in the world, but there is none 
more beautiful. There is not the 
breadth and dash of Niagara, nor is 
there the enormous depth of leap of 
some of the waterfalls in Yosemite. 
But there is majesty of its own kind, 
and beauty, too. On either side are 
vast pinnacles of sculptured rock. 
There, where the rock opens for the 
river, its waters are compressed from a 
width of 200 feet between the upper 
and lower fall, to less than 100 feet 
when it takes the plunge. The shelf of 
rock over which it leaps is absolutely 
evel. The water seems to wait a mo- 
ment on its verge; then it passes, with a 
single bound, 308 feet into the gorge 
below. It is a sheer, unbroken, com- 
pact, shining mass of silver foam. But 
your eyes are all the while distracted 
from the fall itself, great and beautiful 
as it is, to its marvelous setting; to the 
surprising, Overmastering canyon into 
which the river leaps and through 
which it flows, dwindling to but a 
foamy ribbon there in its appalling 
depths. The fall unrolls its whiteness 
down amid the canyon glooms. These 
rocky sides are almost perpendicular; 
indeed, in many places the boiling 
springs have gouged them out so as to 
leave overhanging cliffs and tables at 
the top. Take a stone and throw it 
over; you have to wait long before you 
hear it strike. Nothing more awful 
have I ever seen than the yawning of 
the chasm. And the stillness—solemn 
as midnight, profound as death. You 
are oppressed with a sense of danger. 
It is as though the vastness would soon 
force you from the place to which you 
cling. It is a relief to feel the firm 
earth beneath your feet again. . . . 

“And then, of course, and beyond all 
else, you are fascinated by the magnifi- 
cence and utter opulence of color. 
Those are not simple gray and hoary 
depths, and reaches and domes and pin- 
nacles of sullen rock. The whole gorge 
flames. It is as though rainbows had 
fallen out of the sky and hung them- 
selves there like glorious banners. The 
underlying color is the clearest yellow; 
this flushes onward into orange. Down 
at the base the deepest mosses unroll 
their draperies of the most vivid green; 
browns, sweet and soft, do their blend- 
ing; white rocks stand spectral; turrets 
shoot up as crimson as though they were 
drenched through with blood. It is a 
wilderness of color.” 

From the Grand Canyon we went to 
Mammoth Hot Springs, which is four 
miles from Gardiner, Montana. On 
this road we went through Dunraven 
Pass, and had our best opportunity to 
study the trees of the park. Most of 
these trees are lodge pole pines, which, 
like our Southern pines, bear branches 
only near the top. The other kinds of 
pine are limber and white bark pine. 
Here, too, we found the beautiful 
Douglas fir and the balsam. There are 
also two species of juniper. The nar- 
row-leafed cottonwood or poplar is 
found near this entrance. At a lower 
altitude are maple, alder, birch, wild 
cherry, aspens, and bushy willows. 

We reached Mammoth Hot Springs, 
the oldest settlement in Yellowstone 
Park, late one afternoon. A stone arch 
at this entrance bears this inscription: 
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“Yellowstone National Park, Created 
by Act of Congress March 1, 1872, fo, 
the Benefit and Enjoyment of the Peo. 
ple.” This arch was built in 1903 by 
the government and was dedicated by 
President Roosevelt, who laid its corner. 
stone April 24, 1903. 

At this station is situated the ad. 
ministrative headquarters of the park, 
and we learned that it was here that Old 
Fort Yellowstone was located, when the 
region was under the charge of the 
army. The buildings here, besides the 
Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, are the 
Superintendent’s Office, Park Hospital, 
United States Post Office, Museum, and 
Information Office. 

The most interesting works of nature 
at this place are the beautiful terraces 
left by the deposits from the hot 
springs. Those that still have the liy. 
ing alge present the beautiful colors of 
yellow, orange, and darker rust. The 
abandoned portions of the deposit are 
chalk-white. Of these, Angel Terrace 
is perhaps the most beautiful. 

As we left the park we were filled 
with gratitude to the Great Author of 
all these beauties, and to our country 
which preserves them so perfectly for 
the enjoyment of her people. 


EpiroriaAL Note: The preceding text is 
an excerpt from a manuscript entitled 
“Seventeen Days in the West,” which was 
entered in the “Travel at Home” Group of 
our 1930 Contest. 





Jottings in Germany 
By Rebecca Ray 
History Teacher, High School, Statesville, 
North Carolina 
O ME one of the most charming 
places in Europe is Heidelberg, 
with its famous university, dueling 
hall, old inns and castle dating from the 
middle ages. It is a center of great cul- 
ture and learning as well as of social 
and political activities. It was very in- 
teresting to visit the bar-rooms and inns 
once frequented by the Student Prince 
himself and other notables—where now 
one sees the university students drinking 
beer and singing the Stein Song. 

Berlin, reputed to be the third largest 
city in the world, is very modern, beau- 
tiful, and clean, with spacious boule- 
vards and parks. It is surpassed onl} 
by Vienna in splendor of public build- 
ings, but Vienna is not so notable for 
business enterprise as Berlin. 

The former Kaiser’s summer palace 
at Potsdam and winter palace in Berlin 
appear a bit gaudy after one has visited 
Schoenbrunn, the palace of Maria 
Theresa, at Vienna. This, I think, » 
the loveliest palace in Europe. At the 
entrance of the Potsdam palace visitors 
are required to don felt shoes to protect 
the beautiful inlay wooden floors. The 
most artistic floors in the world certam- 
ly must be found in the public buildings 
and palaces throughout Europe. 

The Passion Play, which takes place 
at Oberammergau, a charming little 
village in the Bavarian Alps, was the 
most powerful dramatic production | 
have ever seen. Actors who can hold 
an audience spellbound (in tears pat 
of the time) for an eight-hour per! 
are certainly not lacking in the highest 
dramatic ability, intensified by the con- 
secrated spirit which predominates 
throughout the play. 


EpiTor1aL Note: The preceding tee 
an excerpt from a manuscript entitled - 
Trip Abroad,” which was awarded Hon 7" 
able Mention in the “Travel Abroa 
Group of our 1930 Contest. 
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Shakespeare 
Laud 


How the sun gleams, you muse, as you 
wander down a lane edged with dogrose 
indhawthorn: ‘And yes? echoesthe road, 
“Iknew the tread of Roman sandals?’ It 
winds onward through Royal Leaming- 
al cc >> 
ton Spa of “ye fyne waters.’’ Past 
Kenilworth where Leicester and Queen 
tliaabeth romped and revelled. Over 
he green dales and billows of Warwick 
oStratford-on-Avon. On Henley Street 


hereis Shakespeare’s perfectly preserved | 


thplace—the world’s proudest house. 
The stairs may creak a welcome as you 
send to see the very room in which he 


‘born. The flowers and shrubs in the | 


atden shyly nod that they are the ones 
tat Shakespeare described in his plays. 

Harvard came to Stratford to woo 
\atherine Rogers and not far away stands 
let timbered sixteenth century house. 
ince Rupert quartered in Stratford to 
heet Queen Henrietta, and King Charles 
lltode hard by on his romantic flight 
tom Worcester. 

You can’t tear yourself away without 
«cing Oxford’s Ashmolean Museum 
‘ontaining King Alfred’s Jewels and 
the lantern of Guy Fawkes, the plotter. 


Suggestions, plans, and reservations 
will be glady made if you write to 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gregt Western 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


|First Steps in Picture-Making 
(Continued from page 27) 


Fold over or destroy the soiled under- 
lay. 

Lay dry waste paper over the mount- 
ed cutting and rub until secure. 


cutting. 

Cutting out pictures is a more diffi- 
cult process than free cutting in the 
early stages, but children will generally 
take it up of their own accord as soon 
as they begin to have purpose in their 
cutting. Building up pictures from 
cut-outs is a popular and useful method 
of picture-making. 

Water color— 

Water color calls for more guidance 
at the start and more care in handling 
the equipment. Some teachers prefer 
it to all other mediums; others find its 
use untidy. None of the possible ob- 
jections seems a sufficient reason for 
denying children the fun of dabbling in 
paint. Through no other medium are 
color principles so effectively taught. 
Success will depend upon establishing 
good habits at the start. This will in- 
volve plans for distributing materials, 
and filling and emptying water pans. 
In a large class of restless children, it 
may be well to give the first lesson to 
small groups in succession. The first 
lesson should demonstrate: 

How to get the brush wet and point- 
ed. 

How to fill the brush with color. 

How to draw the brush carefully 
across the paper without “scrubbing.” 

How to clean brush, color pans, and 
box, and leave all ready for use when 
needed again. 

What is painted in this first lesson 
will make little difference. Having 
learned how to use the brush, the small 
artist needs opportunity to explore the 
contents of the color box and test them 


eries. 


img on a wash may be demonstrated. 
The wash method may be used to color 
| paper for cutting, for book covers, and 
for other purposes, before using it to 
make sky and grass as a background for 
landscapes. Discoveries in the acci- 
dental blending of colors will establish 
|the relationship between primary and 
secondary colors. The use of technical 
names may be introduced after the idea 
is well established. Experience will 
demonstrate the necessity for allowing 





other, unless a blend is desired. 


LEARNING TO SEI 


As a first step in the use of crayons, 
the children may make a picture of 
whatever is uppermost in the minds of 
the class at the time. These pictures 
will be crude, but they will show in- 
teresting differences, mostly accidental 
effects. This informal experience may 
be repeated in class as often as the situ- 
ation demands, until the children show 
some purpose in their work. 

In the process of learning to see, the 
following procedure has been found 
helpful: 

1. Pin up for display all the pictures 
just finished by the children. (Every 
classroom should have a display board 
to which work can be fastened easily.) 
Let the children enjoy and admire 
their products and point out the ones 
they like. Let them have all the thrills 





Do not rub directly on the moist | 
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gi 















Vicor, VIM AND VITAMINS 


Gosh, it's good to be alive—that is, alive in Colorado 


aly —which, by the way, is the place where you can 
San Juan REALLY live. 
ne aly Where else can you have all the best Rocky Moun- 
Colorado tains at your elbow, every day in the year? Where 
iene, else can you get ultra-violet rays in the sunshine every 
é day, winter as well as summer? Where else (unless 
BELOW: the seed came from Colorado or you are especially 
roan insistent with your grocer) can you get the extra de- 
vegetables liciousness and extra vitamins of Colorado fruits and 
rele vegetables ? 
Colorede Where else can you meet the challenge of vast op- 
ornhe 


portunity in undeveloped natural resources that stagger 
the imagination—and where else but in Colorado's spar- 
kling air would you have spirit to meet the challenge? 





out: he will make interesting discov- | 


In later lessons, the process of float- | 


the first color to dry before adding an- | 





| 





You know a good deal about Colorado as the va- 
cationland of unrivaled joy. Better find out also why it 
| “offers you more in terms of real living than any other 
place in the world.” Best way to do that is to have a 
Colorado vacation—and to look around while here. 
Come soon—overnight from half the nation, two nights 
from almost anywhere—quick to get to, economical to 
4M visit. Meantime, get a background, in sprightly words 
FF ond natural-color pictures, by using the coupon. 


eu 
As 
i] 





THE 
KEY 
STATE 
OF THE 
NEW WEST 


257 Kit Carson Building, Denver, Colo. 


Send me “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Play 
ground,” illustrated with natural-color photographs. 


Characteristic of Hundreds 
of Delightful Colorado 
Canyons—the North Hard- 
scrabble Highway Near 
Florence in the Famous 
Royal Gorge Region 
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Address 
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Put Idle 
Dreams 





a7 PACIFIC 
NORTH- 

WEST 

VACATION:: 


N EXT SUMMER , let us help introduce 
you to vacation thrills and romance 
such as only the electrified, scenically 
supreme trail of the de luxe new roller- 
bearing OLYMPIAN affords. 


Cross the spectacular Belts, Rockies, Bitter 
Roots, Cascades by day. Tarry at Yellow- 
stone Park thru new Gallatin Gateway, a 
dude ranch, Spokane’s lakelands. Explore 
Mt. Rainier National Park, Mt. Baker, 
Olympic Peninsula, Seattle, Tacoma. Cruise 
Puget Sound to Old English Victoria, 
Vancouver . . .on to Alaska. It needn’t be 
expensive. Low summer fares. 


CHILAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND 


Let wilderness-wise wranglers, rangers, 
Indians be your guides; meet interesting 
people. Enjoy the sparkling zest of the West. 


Return via Los Angeles for the N. E. A. 
Convention in July. 


Pacipit 


For complete information, write 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
200 Union Station 
Chicago, Il. 


1200-1 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


_|the difference. 
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of success without suggesting the need 
for improvement at this time. 

2. Before the next picture-making 
exercise, examine the first pictures 
again more critically and discover one 
|or two differences in effect. Perhaps 
the grass in one picture looks tall, and 
in another, short. Find out what makes 
Ic will probably be 


that the tall grass was made with an 





with a horizontal stroke. Perhaps the 
sky in another picture looks cloudy, 
due to uneven color. It is impossible 
to predict what the differences will be, 
but the teacher will note some points 
of contrast which the children will ap- 
preciate, and she can easily direct at- 
tention to these by a few questions. 

3. As the differences are analyzed, 
the children will probably respond with, 
“That's easy. Anybody can do that.” 
It will then be time to suggest that an- 
other picture be made, including in it 
whatever difference has been discussed. 
In this way, what were formerly acci- 


ful and controlled. 

4. Display all the pictures as soon as 
finished, looking to see whether all 
have the desired item. Admire gen- 
erously those most successful. 
for picture-making is over, let the les- 
son end here. If not, repeat steps two, 
three, and four, finding new differences 
‘each time, or repeating for better ef- 
| fects. 








IMPROVING THE QuaLity or Work 

As the child proceeds in creative 
|work, he becomes more to 
quality. This sensitiveness is the source 
\of his progress, but may easily become 
the cause of discouragement if rudely 


handled. 


When work is first completed is a 


sensitive 


joy of creation may have its full satis- 
faction. Later, it will be helpful to 
examine the former accomplishment 
more critically to discover how it can 
| be made still better. The search for 
| differences will bring out suggestions 
| which at this time will not be criticisms 
'that sting and discourage, but will be 
| challenges and helpful spurs. They 








creased effort. 

| Ic may be assumed that each child 
has done his best. It will seldom be 
otherwise in a happy class atmosphere. 
Even in the poorest work there will be 
something to praise; often it may repre- 
sent the greatest effort. It discourages 
progress if the teacher takes the atti- 
tude that poor work is the result of 
willful carelessness and needs reproof, 
or if she points out so many flaws that 
ithe child must regard himself as very 
stupid. In all creative and expressional 





sential to progress. 


LANDSCAPES 


Early attempts at landscapes in 
|crayon will frequently show a streak 
| of blue at the top for sky, another 
streak of green at the bottom for grass, 
with houses and other figures sitting on 
top of the grass, and “air” in between 
—a very literal interpretation of what 
the child sees. The important thing is 
to help him to sce the horizon line be- 
iore insisting on its proper use. This 
may take time, but it must not be un- 
duly hurried if his picture is to tell the 
truth as he sees it. Building very sim- 





up-and-down stroke and the short grass 


dental differences now become purpose- | 


If time | 


time for wholesale admiration, that the | 


will set new goals and stimulate in- | 


work, a happy, hopeful attitude is es- | 
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| ple landscapes in cut or torn paper my 

also help to establish this idea. The, 
| landscapes may begin with grass anj 
sky; trees or other objects may 
| added. 

Among the differences commonly 

met is the effect of vertical lines, if 
will be noted that some houses stapj 
firmly and others seem about to {, 
| down. 
Another difference will relate to gi. 
Early attempts will often shoy 
both gables, because the child dray, 
what he knows is there, not what by 
In like manner, he draws a hoy 
-and the people inside -it, all yisibj 
| through the walls. 

Proportion will gradually make j. 
self felt through the observation thy 
| the people are too big for the house, o 
|some similar relationship. 
| How to show distance may be dis. 
| covered when two objects are used, on: 
| lower down on the page than the other, 
| This relationship is easier for children 
to see at first than relative size. 

As each of these differences is discov. 
ered, it may be emphasized throug 
many repetitions and kept in the focu 
| of attention until the idea is full 
| grasped. One by one, perhaps ver 
slowly, the children will learn to s 
with tlie mind’s eye, and as they sx, 
they will make progress in expression 


bles. 


sees. 


| 





' 
Co-OPERATIVE PicTURES 


In work with crayons and in fre 
| cutting, co-operative projects will &k 
| found both stimulating and enjoyable. 
This requires the division of the ston 
into scenes—an excellent foundation 
for later work in English. Next, agre- 
ment must be reached concerning any 
character which appears in 
scenes, to make sure that it is shown in 
the same colors and proportions eacl 
time. In other ways, the need for co 
operation will bring out many details 
which otherwise would be unnoticed. 
When completed, the pictures my 
be mounted on a long strip of brows 
| wrapping paper and put up as a frieze 


1 
sever 








jor the strip may be folded in an accor 
'dion or M fold and tied into a book 
| Best of all, the strip may be made int 
|a moving picture, a method of disphy 
which teachers often find gives ™ 
| greatest incentive to children’s work. 
A simple moving-picture machir 
may be made by placing two broom 
sticks or dowel rods in holes bored abou 
three inches from each end of a box 
about eighteen to twenty inches lon; 
six to ten inches wide, and one to t 
inches thick. Each end of the “film 
|may be pasted to a paper-towel core “ 
| mailing tube. The strip is rolled ono 
lof these holders; then each is slipp 
lover a dowel rod, and the strip roll 
| from one holder to the other. 
Another form of the co-operat" 
picture is the poster made up from cv 
outs and tracings. 
In the selection and arrangement ¢ 
‘material for the poster, the first & 
phasis should be on what the poster hy 
to tell; the second emphasis concert 


















how it is told. Expression will be cles 
er if the poster emphasizes one ™ 
point; if the small pictures are group 
as a unit; if there is a harmony of % 
(which also makes for unity); if ¢ 
lettering is plain, well proportio 

well spaced, and of harmonizing colo 
‘and if an ample margin is left on 

four sides to prevent the suggestion 
overcrowding. A border line also hel 
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"Indian - 
detour 


@ ON your way next summer to 
or from the N.E.A. convention 
at Los Angeles—or at any 
other season—will add enor- 
mously to the instructive plea- 
sure of transcontinental travel 
via the Santa Fe. 


@ EVERY intriguing, historic 
corner of Spanish-Indian New 
Mexico-Arizona is conve- 
niently accessible thru motor 
service of rare dis~’nction— 
by Harveycar. 


“< Day in Old Santa Fé’’ 
24 HOURS—$12.50 


train to train at Lamy, New Mexico, 
brings quaint, historic Santa Fe’, 
Tesuque Indian pueblo, anda night 
at beautiful La Fonda. 


The Frijoles-Puyé 
Indian-detour 


TWO DAYS—$40.00 


adds, by Harveycar limousine, Fri- 
joles Canyon, Puye’ cliff-dwellings; 
San Ildefonso and Santa Clara 
Indian pueblos. 


The Taos Indian-detour 
THREE DAYS—$65.00 


two nights at La Fonda, one at 

n Fernando de Taos, Frijoles 
Canyon, Puye’ cliff-dwellings; San 
Ildefonso, Santa Clara and Taos 
pueblos. 350 magnificent miles by 
Harveycar limousine. 


® OR Hopiland and Canyon de 
Chelly, Rainbow Bridge, 
Carlsbad Caverns; a 7-day 
swing to Mesa Verde—there 
are a score of other Harveycar 
motor cruises like no other 
Outings in the travel world. 


clip and mail coupon 


Harveycar Indian-Detours, 908-A 
Santa Fé, New Mexico 


| Please send free copy of Indian-detours book- 
and map. 


Name. _ 


Address ___ 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


to hold together and unify a group of ' 


pictures. 

All these factors give excellent op- 

portunity for practice of art principles, 
particularly balance and _ proportion. 
Many suggestions are offered in books 
and periodicals, but not all are helpful. 
It is easy to give too much help if the 
teacher is thinking more of the picture 
than of the child’s power to see. Pat- 
terns which may be cut out and mount- 
ed according to an exact model will 
produce attractive posters, but not 
|thoughtful children. Filling in out- 
|| lines with dictated color spots will also 
| produce effective pictures, but will not 
develop the child’s color sense or edu- 
cate his judgment. Our goal in picture- 
making is not the pictures made, but 
steady refinement of appreciation and 
consistent advance in the power to see 
and to execute. 





Teaching a Science Unit 


| on Air Pressure—I 


(Continued from page 56) 
| 


and putting a piece of string, with a 


knot on the end, through a tiny hole in | 


the center of the piece of leather. Wet 
|the leather and press it down against 
a smooth piece of wood or a small plate 
of glass. 
by pulling up on the string. 


5. Make a leather suction disk by | 
|| cutting a round piece of soft leather 





Try to lift the wood or glass | 
Whar | 


| holds the leather on the wood or glass? | 


| (The leather is held by air pressure. ) 

6. Roll a sheet of paper into a tube 
about a foot long and half an inch in 
diameter. Put one end of the tube in 
your mouth, and the other end over 
some tiny bits of tissue paper. Why do 
the bits of paper come up the tube 
when you suck out the air? Compare 
this tube with a vacuum 


cleaner. | 


(When some of the air is removed from | 


the tube, the air pressure on the outside 
forces air and the bits of paper up the 
tube. A vacuum cleaner makes use of 
air pressure in the same way.) 

7. Try to make a little bottle stick 
to the end of your tongue by sucking 
out some of the air in the bottle. Why 
can it be made to stick there? (After 
some of the air has been removed from 
the inside of the little bottle, the pres- 
sure on the outside is greater than that 
on the inside and holds the bottle in 
place. ) 

Fill a bottle with water. Put a 
glass lemonade straw through a one- 
holed rubber stopper of the right size 
for the bottle. (An ordinary cork may 
be used in place of the rubber stopper 
by making a hole through it. The 
| straw must fit air-tight in the cork. 





| Paraffin may be used to make it do so.) | 


Put the stopper in the bottle. 
drink water through the straw. Why 
can you not do it? (You cannot drink 
the water because air cannot get into 
the bottle to push the water up the 
straw. ) 

9. Try to pour water out of the 
bottle (Experiment No. 8) through the 
straw. Why does it not come out? 
(The air pressing on the surface of the 
water in the bottle holds it in.) 

10. Tie a piece of sheet rubber over 
the top of a bladder glass. Put the 
glass on the platform of an air pump 
and pump some of the air from the 
glass. Is the rubber pushed, or pulled, 
into the glass? (A similar experiment 
can be performed by sucking the air 


Try to 
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THEN WHY SHOP AROUND FOR YOUR 
STEAMSHIP RESERVATIONS 


Your steamship ticket is your admission card to the boat that 
carries you to foreign shores. Its reservation is your first 
requirement in preparing for your journey and the earlier you 
make it, the more your stateroom will approximate your 
wishes. 

Many factors enter into the purchase of a steamship ticket 
—the line, ship, class, sailing date, speed, and, of course, the 
cost. Shopping around by the hazardous trial-and-error meth- 
od is a waste of time and effort. 

At American Express offices trained travel men are ready 
to plan for your comfort and reserve for you any ticket for 
any ship, any line—at standard prices. Reserving your steam- 
ship space in this travel-wise way you can rest assured that 
the first part of your voyage will equal your expectations. 

Then after your steamship ticket is an accomplished fact, 
your second thought is for your passport. The American Ex- 
press travel man who sold you your ticket will supply you 
with a passport application blank and aid you in procuring 
this admission booklet to foreign shores. He will also advise 
you how to apply for visas, if visas are required for the coun- 
tries which you intend to visit. 

Purchasing your steamship ticket through the American 
Express Company, and, before leaving for your trip, insuring 
your travel funds by changing them into American Express 
Travelers Cheques, entitles you to the services of the Com- 
pany’s world-wide travel organization while you are en route 
—to the use of the Company’s foreign offices as your mail and 
cable addresses, and to the aid of the Company’s interpreters 
and travel men. 

These services are maintained to make your trip carefree, 


easy and enjoyable. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


— WORLD SERVICE FOR wen BA, st 
| American Express|\Company a at es 
65 Broadway, New York Market at Second St, San I an 


58E. Washington St.,Chicago 601-606 Standard E 
é a a 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Through the famous fjords of the 


rae to Mas kA 








of Scenic Wonders 


7 days of the most thrilling scenery 
in the world. Sail to Alaska and back 
through the famous Inside Passage of 
the Pacific. 

Here is a sea trip of sheer delight! 
— tang of salt air. . . placid water 
...and an endless procession of breath- 
taking sights—mountains that rise ma- 
jestically from the water's edge—glaciers 











On board the steamer there is every 
sea-going luxury and comfort. 





that crackle and thunder in the spark- 
ling sunlight, islands in an emerald sea. 

Finally, Alaska itself! ... land of the 
midnight sun . . . of “sourdough” and 
huskie . . . of giant flowers that bloom 
with fierce magnificence in a brief sum- 
mer. $90.00 and up, round trip from Van- 
couver to Skagway, all outside rooms on 
luxurious steamers. Write for booklets. 

Canadian National operates its own 
steamship lines; telegraph and express 
services; a chain of great broadcasting 
stations and perfectly equi yped hotels, 
lodges and camps aauliog across 
Canada. 

This Alaska trip is one of 50 travel 
films Canadian National will show free 
in your home, your club or your church. 
Apply to any of the offices fisted below. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Katlway Sytlem inc CtAmerica 


OFFICES 
196 Tremont St Was Bucild Ave, 607 Bo. Urand Ave. 3ao Fifth Ave. 3 Rast Fifth Street 
20 Mala St. 1828 Washington Bivd. 2A Marquette ‘Ave. Grand‘Truak Ry. Sta. “yas Market St. 
4 So. Michigan Ave 490 W: Saperior St. v8 Pith Ave. Moa Yemhil Se. 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 8ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C 


49 B. Fourth &. 706 Walnut St. 


1422 Chestnut St. 


814 No. Broadway 901 —i5tn St., N. W. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


|from a funnel, over the large opening 
of which a piece of sheet rubber has 


| been tied. The rubber is pushed in by 


air pressure. ) 

11. Pump some of the air from a pair 
of Magdeburg hemispheres. Close the 
valve, remove the hemispheres from the 
| platform of the pump, and try to pull 
them apart. What holds them to- 
gether? (Although some air is still in 
the hemispheres, the pressure of the air 
on the outside is so much greater than 
that from the inside that the hemi- 
spheres cannot be pulled apart until air 
is allowed to enter.) 

12. Fill a bottle about one-fifth full 
of water. Heat the water in the bottle 
until it boils. As soon as the water has 
boiled vigorously for a few seconds, re- 
move the bottle from the fire, and fit 
the neck of a toy rubber balloon over 
the neck of the bottle. Allow the 
water to cool. What happens to the 
balloon when the water cools? (When 
the water boils, the steam forces the air 
from the bottle. As the bottle and 
water cool, the steam above the water 
changes back to water and leaves a 
partial vacuum in the bottle. Air pres- 
sure forces the balloon in.) 


of the uses of air pressure are studied 
and demonstrated. To conclude the 
unit, work sheets and exercises are pro- 


of these latter phases of the air-pressure 
unit will appear next month. 


= —_ 


The ones who make the most mistakes 
in life are those who are so fearful of 
doing just such a thing.—John Wana- 
maker. 
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Making Valentines in School 
(Continued from page 65) 


valentine. If a lining is used, insert j, 
before folding and pasting the flaps, 
The lining of the envelope shown o, 
the chart, Figure III, was made of rice 
paper, and was cut a little smaller tha, 
the envelope. The design was worked 
out on plain white paper, then traced 
on rice paper with a very sharp pencj 
of medium quality. A pencil that js 
too hard will cut the thin paper, and 
one too soft will blur and smear th 
paper. The design was colored with 
bright red opaque water colors. Poster 
paints may be used instead of water 








After these various experiments, some | 


vided for individual work. A discussion | 


colors if preferred. 

The lining was placed on the inside 
of the spread-out envelope. A very lit. 
| tle paste was used on the edges of th 

lining to hold it in place. The flaps 
| were then folded over, and the lower 
| one was pasted to those on the sides, 

| Very thin bond or parchment paper 
| may be used instead of rice paper for 
‘envelope linings. If a colored back. 
ground is desired, the paper may bk 
| toned with dyes or water colors. When 
| dry, press out all wrinkles with a ho 
iron; then apply the design. 

Encourage the children to exchang 
designs if they are each decorating : 
| number of valentines and envelopes. It 
is more interesting to use different de. 
| signs than to make several duplicates 
| of the same decoration. 

A handkerchief or other small flat 

gift can be sent in one of the envelopes. 

| By using appropriate designs in the deco- 

rations, the children can make cards 

| and lined envelopes for any of the other 
| holidays. 





T’S a simple matter these days to 
transform left-overs into dishes 
with all the economy and style of in- 
With Royal Gelatin 


Dessert as a foundation there’s not the 


spired cookery. 


slightest hint of the “cheapness” we 


so often associate with left-overs. 


Bits of cooked 


fish or meat, a few 









Left eure SS 


and made-overs 





\ RASPBERRY \ 

* PRINCESS PUDDING } 

Pa It looks like a “company 

at , dessert’’— but it’s made ; 
A from left-over cake and 

. Royal! See page 8 of Royal 
Gelatin Dessert booklet for 
recipe. Other interesting 


recipes for left- overs on 
pages 15 and 16! 


Og | 





vegetables, a portion of mayonnaise— 
can be made into a delightful surprise 
with a package of this quick setting 
gelatin dessert. 

In fact, you'll find both in the class 
room and at home, thrift and smatt 
food service go hand in hand with 
Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert! 


—————| 

















OYa Six flavers: [OVAL GELATIN DESSERT 
ee 4 of sp “3 "ry, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated : 
haa ae Dept. G-17 1, 691 Washington Street, New York Git 
quiiereseleyg L Key 04 Please send my ____ copies of Gelatin recipe booklet 
, : emon, Lime. ° 
GELATIN rns _ —— 
DI SSER I osition ——— a 
BE Send f OT | school ‘iii 
Tire free recipe | School Address 
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Sauerkraut 
and 


Preservation 


of Health 


(¢7T'O one in health, however, whe 

wishes to preserve that health, 
the regular consumption of this eco- 
nomic and valuable dietetic food (Sauer- 
kraut) cannot be too warmly recom- 
mended. Perhaps Metchnikoff was 
right when he recommended Sauerkraut 
on account of its lactic ferments as a 
means of prolonging life. He claimed 
that in the part of France where much 
Sauerkraut was freely eaten the great- 
est number of old people were to be 
found—a rejuvenation cure, therefore, 
possibly not so elegant or fashionable, 
but surely less dangerous and cheaper 
than all those now so generally praised.” 


Thus Dr. Martin Vogel, Scientific 
Director of the German Hygienic Mu- 
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How Paper Is Made 


(Continued from page 63) 
| 


until most of the impurities have been | 
dissolved and only the insoluble fibers | 
are left. Deciduous woods are cooked | 
in a soda solution, and the product is 
known as soda pulp. Coniferous woods 
are cooked in a sulphate or sulphite 
solution, and the pulp is named ac- 
cordingly. Soda pulp lacks strength. 
Sulphite pulp produces a strong paper. 
Paper made from sulphate pulp is also 
strong, is brown in color, and is called 
kraft paper. Newsprint paper is made 
mostly of mechanical wood pulp, to 
which a certain amount of chemical 
pulp has been added. 

Many mills buy old papers, books, 
and magazines and use them in the man- 
ufacture of new paper. Old papers 
when received at the mill are put 
through the fan duster, which separates 
them and removes metal clips, dirt, and 
soon. They are then sent to the rotary 
boilers, where they are cooked about | 
eight hours with soda ash to remove ink | 
and all color. After being washed, 


| they are bleached with liquid chlorine. 


sum, Dresden, ends an article on | 


Sauerkraut in “Lesestunde” a famous 
German magazine. 


Dr. Vogel might also have cited state- 
ments of Dr. Charles Reinhardt, Lon- 


| 








Usually the pulp made from old papers | 


is mixed with a certain proportion of 
new wood pulp before it is manufac- 
tured into paper again. 

The processes involved in converting 


don, England, in “One Hundred and old rags into pulp are similar to those | 


Twenty Years of Life.” It was the re- 
sult of study of the causes of longevity 
among the people of certain Balkan 
sates and their extraordinary vigor. 
He found in Bulgaria—as it was two 
deeades ago—that one inhabitant in 
every thousand was one hundred years 
or more—over 3,000 centenarians in a 
population of less than 3,000,000; and 
they all worked as younger men. He 
attributed the unusual years and hardi- 
hood to the lactic ferments in their 
curdled milk, Yahourt, with lactic fer- 
ments similar to those teeming in 
Sauerkraut and its juice. “Intestinal 
putrefaction,” added the doctor, “is the 
chief cause of ill health among civilized 
tountrigs to-day, and the most success- 
ful remedy is a scientific dietary includ- 
ing the use of lactic ferments.” Si 





William Ross, English scientist, agrees | 


that human life can be increased in 
span. 


We are not putting Sauerkraut 
forward as a panacea. However, as | 
teachers know, Sauerkraut has lactic 
ferments in abundance; vitamins and | 
mineral salts necessary for the young; 
bulk for peristaltic action. It is a won- 
derful health food. 


tainer. It always means 
Sauerkraut of First 
A Quality. Our booklet, 

‘Sauerkraut asa Health 
Food’ is Free. Send for 
as many copies as you 
can judiciously use. 





15 Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THe Natrionat Kraut Packers’ 
Associa TION Clyde, Ohio 


i en a een ae earn 
Th NI-2-31 | 
¢ National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid shales copies of | 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
ood,” with new tested rec ipes. I am a “| 





teacher in ; a Sl 
District No. 





ba Name 


"| - | 





employed in the use of old papers. 
Before pulp goes to the paper-making 
machine, it is sent to the beater room, 
where it is placed in the beaters and 
thoroughly mixed with water. It is 
here that the various materials are added 
which determine the finish and surface 
of the paper. Blotting paper and filter 
paper are merely fibers pressed together, 


and require no additional ingredients. | 


Any paper which is to be written or 
printed on, however, must not be po- 
rous, and therefore requires the addition 
of various substances. Materials add- 
ed for this purpose are called fillers, and 


the process is called loading. China clay | 


and calcium sulphate are most common- 
ly used as fillers. 

To give the paper a gloss, sizing ma- 
terials such as gelatin, rosin, or alum 


| are added to the pulp in the beaters. If 


In buying Sauerkraut, | 
look for the N. K. P. A, | 
Emblem on can or con- | ‘ ° ° 
| mixed in the beater room with what- 


the paper is to be tinted, the coloring 
likewise is put in here. In case the pa- 





per is to be white, a little green color- | 


ing is added to counteract the natural 


yellow tint of the pulp. The same prin- | 


ciple is involved when bluing is used 
to make clothing white. 


When the pulp has been thoroughly 


ever materials have been added, it is 
drawn off to storage tanks. Before it | 
is conveyed to the paper machine, it is 
further thinned with water. 

A paper machine is a complicated and 
extremely expensive piece of equipment. 
The end to which the pulp goes first is | 
called the wet end. An endless wire belt 
carries the pulp along toward a series of 
rapidly moving rollers. The belt auto- 
matically shakes sidewise, spreading the 
pulp out in a thin layer, while a moving 
endless rubber strip on each side of the 
belt keeps the pulp from running over 
the edge. Most of the water either runs 
through the meshes of the wire belt or 
is pressed out, leaving the pulp a frag- 
ile, wet layer of interlaced fibers. 

The wet sheet of pulp is carried to 
the dry end of the machine by means of 
a wide cloth belt. Here the excess 





water is pressed out, after which the 


Rock 
Island 


WEA 


Los Angeles 
June 28 + July 4+1931 





























Through Scenic Colorado 


Through Oldest America 


Through Service Both Routes 
Go One Way—Return the Other 


Stopover Anywhere 


aes 


Include Denver-Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colorado Springs-Pikes Peak Region, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, American 
River Canyon, San Francisco. 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Agua Caliente, 
Carriso Gorge, Apache Trail Country and 
the Land of the Cliff-Dwellers, Carlsbad 


Caverns—colorful and romantic. 


SUPER - SERVICE TRAINS 
EVERY TRAVEL LUXURY—NO EXTRA FARE 


Famous de luxe Golden State 
Limited, Apache, Rocky Mountain 
Limited, Colorado Express. Service 
that shortens the hours to the 
land of flowers. 


For further details and literature 
descriptive of Colorado, ‘‘Oldest 
America” and California, mail 
this coupon. 


ROCKISLAND | 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 

















L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 965 
721 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please forward descriptive literature and advise fully regarding 
fares and service to Los Angeles for the National Education 
Association Convention. 
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yy } sheet of paper is strong enough to bear 





|its own weight. It passes to hot cylin- 
'| ders and smoothing rolls, which flatten, 
smooth, and dry the surface. From the 
drying rolls it goes to the calender 
stacks, where it is passed between heavy 
metal rolls. It is then run off on a 
long core to make a roll of paper. Un- 
less the paper is to have a coating, it 
is now ready for use. 

A great deal of paper is cut up into 
sheets. The machine on which this is 
done is called a cutter. It consists of a 
blade attached to a revolving cylinder 
and can be adjusted to cut sheets of 
practically any size. 

Frequently the larger paper mills run 
coating mills, also, in which a special 
coating is placed on one or both sides 


B| of the paper. A much-used enamel coat- 


ing is made of fine clay, satin white 
(limestone), casein (dried sour milk), 
and coloring. If the paper is to be 
glazed, tallow and wax are added to the 
above-mentioned coating materials. 
Glazed paper is used on candy boxes, 
and so on. Waxed paper is made by 
running paper through a trough of 
boiling paraffin, then through presses in 
cold water, and over air driers. 


Epitor1AL Note: In his next article, 
Mr. DuMond will tell about the printing 
industry of the United States. 








Observing Children’s Work 
in Drawing 
(Continued from page 67) 
to have her first-grade pupils draw a 
drew a baby in a cradle. They did not. 


In searching for the reason why my pu- 
pils did, | found that the older children 





had made doll cradles in the school toy 





¢ 





600. 000 years 


written in rock.... 


Te. story of earth’s crea- 


tion and constant change is spread before you... straight down for 


three-fifths of a mile.and a hundred miles out across the Sierra snow- 


peaks. -.as you stand and marvel from the rim of Yosemite Valley. 


You can never forget the close-up 
immensity of great brooding Half Dome 
... white El Capitan’s classic, chipped- 
flint contour .... the shining family 
of waterfalls, Yosemite, Bridal Veil, 
Vernal, Nevada, Illilouette, as they 
plunge from the cliff-tops .. . and the 
day-long round of vacation fun that has 
all this for its setting. 

MARIPOSA BIG TREES 

Just two hours from Yosemite's vaca- 
tion-valley you can be in the stately 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, with 
lunch in the open at the feet of these 
centuried giants and a red-and-yellow 
tanager at your table asking 
for crumbs. 

All-Expense Tours of Yo- 
semite National Park, includ- 
ing the Mariposa Big Trees, 


range from 2 to 4 days and 


$23. to $77.50. 


i. 


YOSEMUTE (this summer 





Living accommodations for a full 
Yosemite vacation range from house- 
keeping tents at the foot of the Falls, as 
low as $6 a week, to the distinctive 
Ahwahnee, California’s finest resort 
hotel, with almost every class of accom- 
modation between. 

NEAR THE CONVENTION 

Make up a Yosemite party on your 
way to the N. E. A.Convention in June. 
Yosemite is just overnight from Los 
Angeles, or San Francisco, and your 
transcontinental tickets carry full stop- 
over privileges at Merced, Calif. Your 
travel agent will plan it, but in the 
meantime write for scenic 
folders describing a choice 
of ways to see Yosemite: 
Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Box 180, Yosemite Na- 


tional Park, California. 


shop. 

If the drawings made by the chil- 
dren in class are taken home, put in a 
drawer, or thrown away, only the tal- 
ented children in the group will pro- 
gress; the majority will not. They 
seem to need an incentive, for which the 
following suggestions may serve: save 
the drawings to put in a book; pin them 
up in the room; show them in assembly; 
have an exhibit and invite other’ groups 
in to see it. 

Children like to see drawings made by 
other pupils. Children in grade 2 are 
greatly helped and inspired by seeing 
drawings made by grades 3 and 4. 
There is not so much difference between 
these drawings and their own as there 
is between their drawings and book il- 
lustrations. 

If a teacher is making drawings to 
help first-grade children, she should 
make the drawings crude—a little bet- 
ter than those which could be made by 
the children. Thus the ideal which she 
sets up is not impossible, and the chil- 
dren are encouraged to try drawings of 
their own. 





> — 


We wonder whether that college pro- 
fessor who has assembled and classified 
§07 “known annoyances” included the 
person who collects useless statistics?— 
Philadel phia Inquirer. 


mother and child, and see whether they | 
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Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase, 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose; 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1 











Use Your Derbac 
| Certificates— Worth 10c 


Nearly 6000 teachers have already been sup- 

plied with DERBAC Certificates for their 

pupils, 

Each certificate is worth 10c on the regular 

25¢c purchase price of DERBAC Health 

Shampoo, at local drug stores. 

Several thousand druggists now stock DER- 
BAC and will honor these certificates, 
Please instruct your pupils to present their 
certificates at their drug stores at once, s 
they may benefit from this generous saving 
before the offer is withdrawn. 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 

334 East 27th St., 

New York. 


Use Your 

DERBAC 

Certificates 
od: 












20 GIANT ZINNIAS 1 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 
famous for size and beautiful colors—easy to grow 
anywhere and bloom from early summer until frost 
This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 
Bright Rose f Shrimp Pink 

















rple 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush Pink 
Buff Cream Violet 
Ruby Red Crimson White 
Oran Deep R And 


ge ose Others 
These Seeds—20 Colors in packet (over 100 seeds), 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 _— 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. df 
S Catalog (233 varieties in natural colors) 
. . bs, Roses and Perennials, mai 
with every order or free on reques 


st. 
F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 

















Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form, Perfect in exe 
cution. Direct from the nations 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 

he loan of Portfolio of samples, 


HAUSLER & CO.,314 Eye St., NE. 
Washington, UL. C. 





——— 
SPROIAL TRIAL OFFA: 


KODAK FILMS— Pree soba F 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 























MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, O#10 


GIVEN 













DAINTY VANITY CASE 


Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Florida 
you know any children or you 
Snfantite | Pavenyele, Spinal Curvature or 
names of paren 
and street number, or — its and complete ad he 
nseach patient hasand their less t 
ad is enclosed with ail ieeetion ek tod “ae res June 30, 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM, 903 Aubert Ave., Dept.821W, St. Louis, Me. 


PROVIDED 


Contains mirror and puff. Sent without charge, post- 
paid, anywhere in United States except Georgia, Ala 


adults with Club Feet, 
ip Disease. Send this 

dresses; must includestreet 
route number. State clearly which one ofaboveaillc 


pires June 30, 1931. 
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Eye-Movements in 
Primary Reading 
(Continued from page 36) 


yocabulary. Saying the words is the 
most natural transition for him to 
make when being inducted into this 
new language of printed symbols which 
we call reading. Forcing children from 





the beginning to read without lip- 
movements places a strain on their nerv- 
ous system by continually inhibiting | 
the pronunciation stimulation, habitual 
in their previous language experience. 
Although lip-reading is a natural fea- 
wre of the early stages of reading, it 
is dangerous to allow children to pro- 
long this practice. During the latter 
part of the first grade and in the sec- 
ond and third grades, the teacher should 
make a direct attack on lip-reading 
She should watch the class during 
yriods when the children are reading 
silently and correct those who use lip- 
movements. She should try to make 
these children conscious of their habit 
ind to inculcate in them a desire to 
diminate it—both strong factors in 
wercoming the difficulty. She might 
at times ask a child to place his finger 
on his lips as a reminder to keep them} 
«ill. Posting a list of names of chil- 
iren who are able to read silently with- 
ut moving the lips may be effective. 


Worp RECOGNITION as A FACTOR 
x DEVELOPING Goop EvyE-MovreMEN? 


Confusion in eye-movements is often 
asymptom of lack of ability in word 
recognition. Photographic records of 
children who have been given no 
phonetic training show that when they 





| mentioned. 
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meet an unrecognized word, their eyes 
wander helplessly over it, glancing at 
different parts with a multitude of ir- 
regular and regressive movements. On 
the other hand, records show that chil- 
dren who have been given phonetic 
training attack new words methodical- 
ly, with three or four eye-movements; 
solve the words; and then go on, with- 
out experiencing the periods of con- 
fusion characteristic of the group first 
It would seem that power 
to attack words is a strong element in 
the development of good eye-habits; 
and it is a most important factor in 
general reading ability. 

We must not forget, of course, that 
overemphasis on phonetic instruction in 
the early stages of reading retards the 
development of good eye-movements by 
causing children, as they read, to be too 
sensitive to the small units of words. 
The best policy seems to be to delay 
phonics until some progress has been 
made in laying the foundation for good 
eye-movements, and then to divide 
children into groups and give practice 
with various word-getting processes as 
needed. The term “word-getting proc- 
esses” includes not only phonics, but 
other commonly used methods of at- 
tack, such as: finding out words through 
reading the context of the sentence; 
analyzing the words which make up a 
compound word; looking at the pic- 
tures on a new page; and looking for a 


icomplete “little word” within a new 


word. 

The reading of quantities of easy, in- 
teresting material is a decided aid to the 
development of good eye-movements. 
It is for this reason that every grade 


should have a number of supplementary | 
| 











Your dealer will be glad 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 


YOU NEED 
Nome) (cd; 
$ BE TOLD 
THAT YOU 


HAVE AN 
EXPENSIVE 
FOOT 





177 Sizes and Widths 
assure an accurate fit 
for any normal foot! 


SS 


ENNA JETTICK, Auburn, N. Y. 





Name 


Address 
ee 





There’s Smart Style — 
and Accurate Fit 


in any of the numerous ENNa JeTTICK patterns. 


+ styles and explain their remarkable fitting qualities. 





° A 


AAAAA to EEE-Sizes 1 to 12 


Without obligation to me, please send further information about 
ENNa Jetrick SHOES, also name and address of nearest dealer. 


to show you the newest 


vt 








Listen to 
Enna Jettick 
Melodies | Songbird 
Every Every 
SUNDAY TUESDAY 
Evening | Evening 

WJIZz WEAF 


and Associated Stations 


N. 1. Feb. "31. 




















Above Comfy cab- 
ins dot the Olym 
pic Peninsula. Be- 
low: Seattle, the 
dynamic, the cos- 
mopolitan, the city 
of fascinating 
shops and ¢ rep 
tional hotels, as 
seen by those ai 

riving by water. 
In oval: Regard: 
less of reports to 
the contrary 

Windjammers 
still ply the seven 
eds, 





Left: Topping a 245-footer for high-line rig- 
ging in logging operations. Below, center: 
Puget Sound is the Yachtsman’s “Promised 
Land.” Right: The startling magnificence of 
Chuckanut Drive, on the way to points North 
and Mt. Baker, simply takes one’s breath. 





You Haven’t 
Lived 


Until You Have Reveled 
in the Rapturous Charm of the 
Evergreen Playground 


Plan now to visit this Wonderland. Exceedingly low railroad rates, 
starting May 15th. Mail coupon for booklet of picturesque views. 














SeatrLe—Gateway to Alaskan Treasure Troves and closest major 
U.S. Port to Oriental Opportunity—invites you to see the Charmed 
Land this summer. No other spot offers such variety and magni- 
tude of natural grandeur. Portal to Vacation Paradise! Our front 
yard is Elliott Bay, with accommodations for the Navies of 
the world. Visitors marvel at the optical oddity of a procession 
of ship masts jutting the heavens between sky-scraping towers 
of trade. Our back yard is Lake Washington, 34% square 
miles of fresh water, its shores embroidered with deep foliage and 
residential loveliness. Completely encircled with alluring boule- 
vards. More than 1000 other jewels of game fish lakes within 90 
minutes by motor. 


124 sizable islands to explore. Pleasure islands of lure and lore! 
Vast, primitive, enchanting forests. Mammoth trees. No other 
stand of virgin, scenic timber in the United States can compare 
with that in the Pacific Northwest. You can snowshoe on gorgeous 
Mt. Rainier in the morning and ride surfboard on expansive Puget 
Sound in the afternoon. Sports to revitalize fagged muscles! Thrills 
to recharge jaded minds! 

Our summers are like late May days in the Middle West; ou: 
winters like those you go South to find. We are farther North than 
the tip of Maine, but have yet to learn the meaning of bitte: 
weather. No matter how much you've traveled —no matter what 
you've seen, you haven't lived until you've visited this Wonderland 
Come this summer. Make plans now. Mail coupon today for further 
facts and booklet of tantalizing, vacation-land scenes. 


CuamBer or Commerce, Dept. A211, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


EISEATTLE 


Please sgnd more information and your free picture booklet. 
ADDRESS......... 
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EUSTON STATION 
LONDON— 


the starting point of your tour 
through Britain 


When you get to London go straight to Euston Station 


Cv uv 30 


and get tickets to take you to the most famous parts of the 
British Isles. Euston is the way out of London to the 
Saakespeare country; Euston is the way out to the 
Lake District—the home of the great Lake Poets; 
Euston is the way to the mountains of Wales; Euston 
is the way to Scotland—the most romantic land in the 
world; Euston is the way to Ireland with its delightful 


people and customs. 


Remember it’s Euston Station you want. Go there and 
arrange your circular tours through the most beautiful 


parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 
President—Passenger Traffic (Dept.A32), LMS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Or from any L MS Ticket Agent. 


va 





readers of the grade just below; that is, 
the second grade should have many in- 
teresting first readers of the story type, 
the third grade should have second 
readers of this type, and so on. When 
a child is spurred on by his interest in 
a story, and is unimpeded by recogni- 
tion difficulties, he is bound to hasten 
over the lines, taking in larger “eyefuls” 
of words than otherwise would be the 
case. 

Exercises with short exposure cards 
have been widely advocated as an aid to 
children in taking in more words at a 
glance. In using such cards, one might 
begin early in the first grade by placing 
two-word phrases on the cards, then 
gradually increasing to three-, four-, 
and five-word phrases, and short sen- 
tences. If the results of this exercise 
are to be transferred to the reading -situ- 
ation, phrases must be chosen directly 
from the reading lessons, preferably the 


| phrases which recur frequently and on 











different pages. They should be print- 
ed in large black type, easily visible to 
the children farthest back in the room. 
A good way to conduct such a flash- 
card exercise is to have all children who 
recognize the phrase at the first flash- 
ing drop their heads on the desks. The 
card may then be flashed again for the 
children who were not able to catch it 
during the first exposure, thus giving 
them another chance without harming 
those who recognized it at a single 
glance. It is well to check the activity 


by asking someone in the group to | 


tell what the phrase said, to act it out, 
to draw it on the blackboard, and so on. 
The very slow pupils should be grouped 
and given remedial work of this nature 
for longer and more frequent periods 
than the others. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: In a later article, 
Miss Smith will discuss another phase of 
primary reading. 


- oe 


Palm Trees and How 
to Draw Them 
(Continued from page 33) 


the case of the primary child, it is 
often the only way in which he sees the 
leaf. 
fers a good design possibility, and makes 
for richness of color. 

Crayon and brush are not the only 
mediums for creating palm trees in a 
pictorial way. Cut paper may be used 
with good effect. If the class is con- 
sidering making small replicas of palm 
trees for desert scenes, the following 
suggestions may be helpful: 

Wrap long, inch-wide strips of bur- 
lap tightly around small dowel sticks, 
three-eighths inch in diameter. This 
gives the fiber texture of the palm 
trunk. Paper may be used for the 
leaves. They may be solid in shape, or 
fringed to resemble feathers. Use 
thumb tacks or paste to fasten the 
leaves to the trunk. 

Pupils may wish to make a setting 
for such palm trees. For this purpose, 
a background may be drawn with 
crayons on a sheet of paper; narrow 
strips of paper may be cut and fringed 
to represent grass; and palms, made ac- 
cording to the directions given above, 
may be secured in holes punched in 
cardboard. The illustration in the cen- 
ter column, page 33, shows such a 
scene. 





Peace is not made in documents but 
in the hearts of men.—Herbert Hoover. 


Painting the leaf in this way of- | 
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CHARLES H. BRANp 
Director of Sales 
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| pay Teachers $12 0526 


weekly for 
spare-time work, “* 


‘“ 
After school—in your spare mo re | 
ments—make friendly calls on pa: — 
ents and make $12 to $26 extia 
each week. 


You stmply show parents the 
wonderful Bobby and Jane line of 
exquisite kiddies garments. They 
eagerly buyand thank you for caii- 
ing because you vell the cutest up 
to-the-minute children’s styles at 
amazingly low prices. Over 75 
different styles—the greatest ex- 
clusive line of children’s fashions 
ever offered. 


YOU DON’T NEED 
EXPERIENCE OR MONEY 


I'ilstart youet my expense, I'll 
eend you the elaborate Robby and | 
Jane i. absolutey FREE. Liber- \ 

al advance commission plan enables 
you to pocket your hig profits the } 
) 





\ 
very day youteceive the FREE line. } 
Without obligation, write to me \ 4 
now. Next week you will be mak | 
lag extra money. } 


CHARLES H. BRAND 


BOBBY & JANE STYLES 
303 Fourth Ave., Dept. 26, New York City 
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NIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOUR; 
Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangemen 
Leadership cand Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUT 


OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVi 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York Cily 














Send for Free Catalog 


, 2000 illustrations—Die 

| UY _ monds, Watches, Jewelry. 

arn Largest Diamond & Watch 
\F Credit House in the World. | 


< LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Dept. K954 
108 No. State St., Chicago, —_ 


HOW TO KILL HEAD 
LICE AND NITS 


FREE-~Send for Parent Report Form 


Are you bothered by cases of head lic 
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|among the children in your room? 0 
pad of report forms for notifying pares 








is given free and carries complete direct 
This is a mr 





for treatment with Cuprex. 





preparation easy to use and quick in result 





—now widely used in cases of pediculos 





Cuprex, urilike ordinary preparations, ki 





both lice and nits in one application. Je 
rub it into the hair. Will not injure bh 


Complete directions with eve’ 






or scalp. 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 

FREE: We offer teachers free a pad of? 
report forms for notifying parents of ® 
This form gi 
directions for using Cuprex. Use coupe 









disagreeable condition. 








No obligation. 
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Merckx & Company, INc. 
Dept. E-6, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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IODENT 
Big Brother Club 


A Radio Program 


with a Purpose... 


over N. B. C. Network Every 
Sunday Evening 
At 7:00 (Eastern Standard Time) 


Thousands of boys and girls, teachers 
and parents, Gicl and Boy Scout leaders 
and Camp Fire Girl guardians are now 
members of the Big Brother Club— 
the radio program with a purpose. 


The Club slogan — **Clean minds in 
healthy bodies”’—is making itself felt 
in thousands of homes and schools. 


Teachers are enrolling their entire 
classes in the Big Brother Club; there- 
by gaining a powerful ally in making 
health work more simple and the study 
of literature and history more fasci- 
nating to their pupils. 


Tune in on the Big Brother Club pro- 
gram next Sunday at7:00 P.M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). Learn how this 
nation-wide organization of the Youth 
of America educates, builds character, 
teaches lessons of bravery, honesty, 
fortitude, loyalty and other admirable 
traits by dramatizing important ineci- 
dents from the lives of heroes. And 
hear how the Club’s radio programs 





provide clean, wholesome, inspiring 


entertainment right in the home. 


Then, send for a FREEsubscription to | 
the Big Brother Club magazine. Read | 
thedetails of how other teachers are | 
urging their pupils to join the Club | 
and how they are enlisting the Club 

as an aid in class room work. There 

are no costs or obligations. Send in | 
the coupon. 


THE BIG BROTHER CLUB 
and program are sponsored by 
THE IODENT CO., Detroit 


OF 


MANUFACTURERS 








TOOTH PASTE 


No. for Teeth EASY to Whiten /f 


THE IODENT COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Club Magazine reg- 


ularly and suggestion how to use 
ub programs in classroom work. 


Name—_ 





Address__ 





City State - 


_——_. 
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Teaching Children 
to Eat Good Breakfasts 


(Continued from page 70) 


large number of additional calories is 
needed, most people prefer to have part 
in cereal or potato and part in some 
form of bread, rather than to have a 
double quantity of either. 

A suggestive breakfast menu, giving 
a range of choice, yet conforming to 
the requirements outlined above, is 
given below. 


_Calories 
Fruit: 1 piece or dish 80 
Cereal: 24 cup 100 
Milk: 14 cup 56 
Sugar: 1 teaspoon 20 
Toast: 2 slices 100 
Butter: 2 teaspoons 70 
Milk: 1 cup 168 
594 

These foods are sometimes added: 
Bacon: 2 crisp slices 50 
Egg: 1 medium-sized 70 
714 


If the fruit is cooked, a good anti- 
scorbutic must be included in one of the 
other meals. Double servings of either 
cereal or toast may be used, instead of 
smaller servings of both. Potato may 
take the place of cereal or bread. 


IMPROVING CHILDREN’S BREAKFASTS 


It is relatively easy to outline good 
breakfasts for children. It is often 
more difficult to get these breakfasts 
eaten. This problem involves an in- 
quiry into the reasons why children so 
commonly do not eat breakfast. One 
of the chief explanations undoubtedly 
is the hurry that possesses most house- 
holds in the morning. Children arise 
so late that they have time only to 
snatch a hasty bite before dashing off 
to school. This in turn goes back to a 
late bedtime the night before. Often, 
even when there is ample time for a lei- 
surely breakfast, the children do not 
realize it. They have little sense of 
time and the fear of being late has been 
so instilled in them by the school that 
their one thought in the morning is to 
hurry through the necessary tasks and 
dash off to school in order to be there 
on time. 

The first step toward insuring better 
breakfasts, then, is to work for earlier 
bedtimes at night. The school should 
set its approved bedtimes at sufficiently 
early hours to provide for a generous 
quota of sleep and still allow enough 
time in the morning for all the neces- 
sary tasks, for an unhurried breakfast, 
and for ample time to get to school 
without undue hurry. The school and 
the home should work together on the 
plan, and should endeavor to remove 
the sense of pressure and hurry from 
the children and thus develop in them 
a normal appetite for this important 
meal. In the school the importance of 
having a good breakfast can be taught 
as suggested in the accompanying plans, 
and encouragement and stimulus to the 
eating of better breakfasts given in 
various ways. 

Since the “A” lunch has proved so 
successful in stimulating the choice of 
better lunches, it is probable that a 
similar standard for an “A” breakfast 
would prove equally efficacious. Such 
a standard should be set up with a 
knowledge of the home and community 
resources in mind. It should allow as 
much freedom of choice as possible, yet 
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Have Changed - 


Yellowstone Remains— 


‘As It Was in the Beginning’ 


Yes, even in the Gay Nineties, thousands visited 
Yellowstone Park and marvelled at its wonders... Now 
the canyons have ceased to echo to the lusty voice of 
the stage driver. ..no longer do voluminous, ground- 
trailing skirts swish hither and yon... but it’s the same 
old Yellowstone Park after all... Old Faithful still 
erupts every hour... the great, great grandcubs of the 
original hold-up bears are begging sugar lumps as of 
old... the Grand Canyon adds new beauty every year 
..~ Mammoth Hot Springs grow lovelier and brighter 


each season. 


If you are genuinely interested 
in a Yellowstone trip, send 
for free picture album. Just fill 
out the coupon, please. 





Northern Pacific Railway 





seeeeaneMail to E. E. Nelson, 331 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. eeseeeune 
u 


Dear Mr. Nelson: 
( ) Please send me free album about Yellowstone Park and details about 
( ) Independent Tours (  ) Burlington Escorted Tours 


( ) | am interested in a trip to........... 


Please give me full information. 
SO ciesekaeiaicrscin eesti nepali cdi OI ha 
| nee 


If student, show grade 
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CALIFORNIA )~ 








\dren up to the standards herein out- | 
| lined will alone often result in greatly 
| 


| striking. 








es 
thru 


She Wonderland of Long-Ago 


#3 Golden as the memories it conjures... coursing the same blue 
waters that sped great galleon fleets scurrying before the scourge of 
pirate packs .. . pausing in ancient cities whose battered walls Aaunt 
bruises of cannon long-since silenced . . . touched with the awe of 
musty cathedrals, walls ablaze with the barbaric colors of Indian 
artists... knowing the majesty of towering purple mountains ruling 
worlds of jungle green, and the nightly magic of a spangled sea 
rippling away to a star-limned horizon . . . the Cruise-Tour to 
California is a glorious trail through the Long Ago. 


ne] Time seems to falter . . . to fade in the Caribbean, Days ot 
splendor are Aashes of beauty traversing the years. Soft velvet nights, 
ageless as the sorceries which dapple the heavens, lead on to old 
Cartagena, proud in the garb of forgotten centuries. Her medieval 
streets are tortuous lanes, rumbling still to lumbering ox-carts, 
shrilling to the cries of native hucksters. Colon at the Atlantic gate 
to the Canal, drops her veneer of sophistication with the coming 
of dusk, becomes again a tropic Circe in gay mantilla, luring with 
the chirp of castanet and the throb of pulsing guitar. 


os Panama’s hills, waves of sweeping verdure, look down upon 
ravaged cathedrals and desecrated altars. . . encircle a city of gor- 
geous shops sparkling with treasures from Europe and the Orient. 
At her threshold lies the blue Pacific beckoning on to the Countries 
of the Conquistadores . .. Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Mexico .. . unchanged, unchanging. Fairy cities of 
white, detached, remote, huddle in jungle depths, sprawl in the 
shadow of purple mountains where they kneel to embrace the sea 
in cup-like bays. Valleys screened by tropic profusions, against 
which orchids dangle like bits of rare lace, cherish the scattered 
ruins of once proud Aztec temples. 


ay The Cruise-Tour is more than a voyage. It is an experience. 
And you can make it in either direction with New York or Cali- 
fornia for your goal. Yet with all its distinctions of route and ser- 
vice the cost is no greater than for ordinary ways. Exclusive first 
class is as low as $250, which includes of course your outside room 
and the famed delicacies of Panama Mail cuisine. Twelve of the 
twenty eight days are spent ashore — as you desire— during which 
your liner serves as your hotel. Sailings every two weeks fit in with 
any vacation plan, make the Cruise-Tour possible any month of the 
year. Write for booklet “The Long Ago” or see your travel agent, 


PANAMA MAIL 


Steamship Company 

New York 
Chicago 

San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GOLDEN WAY TO THE GOLDEN WEST 


10 Hanover Square - . ° 
140 South Dearborn St. - ° 
2 Pine Street . és 
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at the same time insure as nearly " 
possible that certain minimum require- | 
ments are met. 

Bringing the breakfasts of the chil- | 


increased efficiency in school work and 
in general physical improvement. If 
the better breakfasts are combined with 
better lunches, with more adequate 
milk and fruit consumption, and with 
earlier bedtimes and more generous 
hours of sleep, as outlined in preceding 
articles, the results will be even more | 
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Material for the teacher— 

“Important Points About 
Iicalth Habits, p. 39. 
Dairy Council, Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts, Lydia J.: Nutrition Work 
with Children, pp. 104-106 (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1927). 

What Science Says About Oats and 
Other Cereals. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Material for pupils— 

Hallock, Grace T.: Travels of a Rolled 
Oat. For fourth and fifth grades. 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Abbott, Julia 
Wade: Hob o’ the Mill. For fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Wood, Thomas 
D.: Grain Through the Ages. For 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

“A Story of the Virginia Colonists,” 
Health Habits, p. 39. National Dairy 


Cereals,” 
National 


ithe mail within. 





Council, Chicago, IIl. 


EpitortaL Note: Miss Roberts’ next ar- | 
ticle will discuss the place of sweets in the 
diet of school children. 


Picture Study — 
“The Lace Maker” 


(Continued from page 68) 


or Dean of the Guild of St. Luke, at- 
testing to the respect which he com- 
manded in his profession. Another | 
hint regarding Vermeer’s success is given 
us in the writings of a French traveler 
who visited Delft in 1663. At that 
time, the master’s celebrity was so 
great that not one of his pictures re- 
mained unsold, and he had nothing left 
in his studio to display. At the house 
of a baker the traveler was shown one | 
of Vermeer’s single-figure compositions, 
for which its owner had paid the equiv- 
alent of one hundred and fifty dollars, | 
a considerable sum in those days. 

A picture of Vermeer in his studio, 
painted in his later years, sets forth the 
change in his worldly state, for here the 
artist is shown richly clothed and at | 
work in a _ handsomely appointed | 
room. 

The parish entry records Vermeer’s | 
death as taking place in Delft in his 
forty-third year, and the fact that he| 
left a family of eight children. 

Tke forty-odd paintings which are 
now definitely acknowledged as the 
work of Vermeer are among the rarest 
treasures in the great museum and pri- 
vate collections of the world. They 
show that Vermeer was far ahead of 
his time in the painting of light. 

EpitortaL Note: Our cover for March 
will show Chardin’s. painting, “The 











Blessing,” which Miss Herdle will discuss 
in her picture study lesson, 
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Activities Relative to 
St. Valentine’s Day 
(Continued from page 25) 


wagons to be used for trucks to Pick up 
the mail. The postmen’s pouches wer 
made of wrapping paper, and their 

of blue construction paper. A det 
with ink, and so on, was set up in the 
lobby of the post office. The children 
were proud of their achievement. 
Dramatization of mail system— 

After the mail boxes were set up and 
the post office completed, a postmasty 
and several clerks were chosen each diy 
to have charge of the post office for ; 
certain period of time during the dy. 
They sorted, canceled, and distributed 
the mail, putting it in the proper pi. 
geonholes. The mail consisted of letter 
written by the children. Each chili 
called for his mail twice a day. A lis 
of the names and addresses of all th 
children in the room was printed by th 
teacher and posted on the bulletin board 
for the group to refer to in addressing 
their envelopes. The teacher sent ou 
all mimeographed notices for parents or 
children through the post office during 
the development of this unit. The chil. 
dren also wrote letters at home and 
brought them to school. 

Each morning at ten o'clock the post. 
men started out from the po:t office and 
made the trip from one box to another, 
“unlocking” each box and _ collecting 
This was delivered to 
the post-office clerks, who stamped it, 
sorted it, and put it into bags ready fo 
local delivery. A special-delivery man 
immediately delivered all letters marked 
“Special.” 

Making stamps and envelopes— 

The children made their own en- 
velopes from white drawing paper, and 
cut sheets of stamps from pink paper. 
The stamps were “sold” in the pos 
office. 

Writing letters— 

This unit furnished the strongest of 
motives for teaching letter-writing 
Before letters were accepted at the post 
office they had to be addressed proper- 
ly, with the return address in the upper 
left-hand corner, and the stamp proper- 
ly attached. In writing letters the pu- 
pils learned to pay attention to the 
salutation, body, and ending of the let- 
ter. The first letter written after the 
return from the trip to the post office 
was a group effort by the whole class to 
the postmaster, thanking him for shov- 
ing them through the post office. The 
language period on this day was de 
voted to teaching letter-writing, pre 
ceeding by informal discussions to bring 
out such points as: 

Place for name of street and city. 

Place for date. 

Place for salutation. 

Beginning of sentences. 

Margins. 

Ending of sentences. 

Ending of letter. 

Writing com positions— 

Many compositions were written i 
connection with the project, some about 
actual work of construction, some about 
the children’s observations, and some i? 
formational. Following are two of the 
compositions: 


St. Valentine’s Day 


St. Valentine’s Day comes on Februaty 
14. We like to send messages on that day: 
We planned to send messages through ou 


| post office on St. Valentine’s Day. 
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or EUROPE 


Doubloons and pieces of eight fer 
your romantic voyage! Not from 
vengeful pirates, but saved from 
your salary every month, for an 
extended trip abroad—-5 Countries 
—31 days—only $268. A _ small 
deposit will secure your reservation 
Let our world-traveled experts ar 
range your escorted or independent 
tour, and over there, 1000 Amerep 
Agents at your service... . to 
meet your train, attend to your 
schedules, suggest unusual side-trips. 


Send for illustrated booklets. 


AMEROP 


TRAVEL S@Rvice 








400 Madison Ave. at 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Earn Ladies’ 
Wrist Watch 


ff Ladies’ Wrist Watch of latest 
FY design; jeweled movement, white 
gold effect case with jewel tip. Send 
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TT Your Treasure Chest beautiful valentines. Each of us made ay 


s | [lustrations— 
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We made our valentines. They were | 


valentine for someone in the room. We had 
to address our envelope. 

A postmaster and a postal clerk worked 
in our post office. The valentines were 
|delivered from our post office at 10 a.m. | 


and 1 p.M. On Friday we had our valen- * f 
tine party. Then the valentines were de- 
livered in the afternoon. 








| We had a happy time on St. Valentine’s 


Day. ° 
Our Post Office 4S 
Our post office has a delivery window, a : 
| stamp window, and a parcel-post window. 
There is a clerk chosen for each window. 


|I want to be at the stamp window. 
There are mail boxes in the post office 
| where we can come and get our mail with- 
out going to the window. 
There is a big green mail box outside the on your way to or from 
post office for the letters people want to 
mail. There are mail boxes in the country, . 
too. They are called rural boxes. Each the N. E. A. CO nve ntion 
box has a flag on it. If the flag is up the 
farmer knows he has some mail. 


For their “Post Office Books,” the 
children drew pictures to_ illustrate 
some of the activities. Two of thei: 
drawings are shown on a preceding page. 
The children also clipped pictures to use 
as illustrations. 






























ALL ABOARD for 
VACATION ADVENTURING 


SAIL SHELTERED 


throes of creation. It brings you luxurious days 
aboard an Alaska Steamship Company liner 
sailing the Inside Passage—following the rugged 
coastline out to Westward. It carries you to 
first-hand adventure in a land of Indian legend 
and Russian lore—among godlike mountains, 
treasure-seamed — monstrous glaciers creeping 
and rumbling — untamed rivers raging seaward. 
A gloriously different vacation, fitting sequel to 
the N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles. 


A card te us will bring you our booklet “ALASKA” with full 


information regarding the 10 to 37-day Alaska Line cruises and 


their remarkably fow cost. 





A SUMMER CRUISE TO ALASKA 
bares the vast, living spirit of a land still in the 
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You Can Retire 
on FULL Pay 


— by pensioning yourself, 
and supplementing your 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
with Retirement Annuities. 

If you invest a portion of 
your active service salary 
in these Annuities, the pro- 
ceeds will increase the amount 
of your income at retire- 
ment, 

This may be done at a 
surprisingly low cost. 


For particulars, address 


Inquiry Bureau 


Stayt 
—taark 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


er Boston, Massacnuseris 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send booklet, “You can have an 


Income as long as you live.” 











N.L 
OVER SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINESS— 











THE 
LAND OF LAKES 
AND SUNSHINE 


The long days are far too short in 
Sweden. There are so many interesting 
things to see and doy so much life to 
be lived in the open—along winding 
motor roads, on the blue waters of the 
sea, beside the silver lakes and rivers of 
Central Sweden. You will wanttotarry 
a while in Varmland, the country of 
GostaBerling, and in lovely Dalecarlia. 
Here you will find picturesque villages 
anda friendly hospitablepeopledressed 
in the quaint and colorful costumes of 


Old Sweden. 


Within easy reach is Stockholm, 
Sweden’s interesting seaport capital, 
Visby, city of ruins and roses, the 
marvelous Gota Canal, and the Mid- 
night Sun by comfortable electric 
trains. 


Eight days direct from New York by the’ Swedish American Line. 


| ing the school year ended July 31, 1928. 


‘| fifteen types of visual aids and by list- 


Borrowing Visual Aids | 
for School Use 


(Continued from page 66) 


to schools in the same manner as it 
lends books, These pictures are a con- 
venient size for schoolroom use, 
mounted on cardboard, and ready to 
hang. A limited number of stereo- 
scopic views are also lent to schools. 
According to the latest available re- 
port of the visual instruction division 
of the state department of education in 
New York, the schools of that state 
make a very considerable use of slides 
lent by the division. The largest num- 
ber of loans is made to the elementary 
schools in the cities. Since electricity 
is coming to be available in an ever in- 
creasing number of rural communities, 
a larger use can be made of these slides 
by rural schools. Nearly 50,000 slides 
were sent to strictly rural schools dur- 








The number of district superintendents 
in New York taking an interest in this 
matter is increasing. Village schools 
are making more use of these teaching 
helps than formerly. The slides for 
third-grade geography have been in 
great demand. Slides are also provided 
for use in history, art, nature study, | 
and health. 

The visual education service of the| 
state department of education in Penn- | 
sylvania reports that a committee con- | 
sisting of one representative from each | 
of the fourteen normal schools in the 
state was appointed in 1925. This com- 
mittee began its work by evaluating 





ing the aids that contribute to the more 
effective teaching of art, English, geog- 





raphy, health, history and civics, hu- 
mane treatment of birds and animals, 
mathematics, music, nature study, 
science, and safety. 

The state department of education in 
North Carolina reports that slides, films, 
and other visual aids are being used to 


advantage for the enrichment of school | 


curricula. The department states in its 
latest available biennial report that per- 
haps no aid has contributed more to the 
proper presentation of facts of histori- 
cal, educational, and scientific im- 
portance than the motion picture. 
Schools having projection equipment of 
their own may borrow, without ex- 
pense, films supplied by the state. 


OTHER SouRCES OF VISUAL AIDs 


In a considerable number of the states 
slides and films suitable for classroom 
purposes may be borrowed from institu- 
tions of higher learning, particularly 
from institutions carrying on extension 
work. The recent survey of the land- 
grant colleges made by the U.S. Office 
of Education says that sixteen institu- 
tions provide exhibit material in the 
form of visual aids for schools and vari- 
ous state organizations. 

Some institutions of higher learning 





From London or Paris by convenient boat or train service — ten | 
hours by air. Through trains from Berlin or Hamburg. Booklet | 
free from any travel bureau or write 
SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 

Dept. NI 
New York City 


Travel Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 





publish catalogues which list slides, mo- 
tion pictures, exhibits, and other illus- 
trative materials that are available for 
use by borrowers. These catalogues 
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PARIS 
RIVIERA 
ROME 
VENICE 
VIENNA 
BUDAPEST 
PRAGUE 
BERLIN 


EUROPE 
$745 


An eight-week tour to eight 
European countries. A rare 
opportunity to exchange 
the old for the new—to en. 
LONDON joy a different vacation~ 
S to travel through Europe 

under the care of experi. 

enced conductors. Tour includes five 
nights in Paris. Liberal sightseeing and 
excellent accommodations everywhere, 
Spring tours and other tours $295 to 
$1500. For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Department F 


Park Square Bldg. Boston 
350 Madison Ave. New York 
1528 Walnut St. . Philadelphia 
230 N. Michigan Ave. . Chicago 
1676 N. High St. Columbus 


620 Market St. San Francisco 











7th Ave., 51st St., New York 


1000 ROOMS ~ 1000 BATHS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Circulating Ice Water — Servidor 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
DAILY RATES 
$350 $500 


"3 


Double 
$450 












ROY MOULTON, Mgr., CiRcie 8500 





EU 


ALL EXPENSES . 


RO 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazin 

travel values. We specialize in economica 

Guroggen Tours for the intellectual elite. 
UNARD Supremacy! 1 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRA 
551 Fifth Ave..N. ¥. 


we 
$ 3 v4 0... ”: 


VEL CLUB 
Write for Booklet U 














UNIVERSITY 


COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


“«. STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 


Selected Croupe ~ Experienced 
Management \ Expert Lewlership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 
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COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
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ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS 4 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING cARoS $ 
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give in detail the terms upon which the 
material may be borrowed. 

There are also a number of commer- 
cial companies from which visual aids 
witable for schoolroom use may be se- 


¢ 
CONCLUSION 


Teachers desiring pictorial aids for 
;;structional use in their schools should 
investigate the opportunities afforded 
for borrowing them from public li- 
bearies and from their state library and 
educational agencies. It is quite prob- 
ible that such investigations will, in 
me instances, reveal a wealth of ma- 
terials that teachers did not know could 
be lent to them. The cost of borrow- 
ing visual aids from the states varies. 
In some instances the service is free; in 
others a small rental or service fee is 
charged. Usually schools borrowing 
ch aids must assume the cost of trans- 
portation both ways and responsibility 
for the safe return of the aids. 





A Friendly Token 
(Continued from page 42) 


onE—Now you sign it. 

xinc—Very well. Bring it here. 

(Three hands it to him and he signs 
it with a grand flourish.) 

tTwo—Let me draw some hearts on it. 

(Two decorates it with hearts with 
bis red crayon, while all watch care- 
fully. ) 

QuEEN—Now roll it up. There’s a 
bit of red ribbon in your box, Two. 

two—So there is! (Gets ribbon, 
rolls and ties valentine, and hands it 
back to King.) 
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y, ae 
CORONA 


Smack nuv CORONACASE .... useful “ad 


weeksend bag, Too... AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


QUEEN—Some flowers would be pret- 
ty to go with it. 

KING—Excellent. (To Page.) Bring 
those red roses from the balcony. 

(Page withdraws.) 

ONE—It will be a lovely valentine. 

tTwo—lI’m almost glad the Knave 
stole the tarts. 

THREE—So am I. 

(Page returns with roses.) 

KING (fo messenger)—Come hither, 
honored messenger. Take back this lit- 
tle offering with our compliments— 
from the King and Queen of Hearts to 
the King and Queen of Diamonds. 

ONE DIAMOND (Rnecling and bowing, 
then rising) —We thank Your Most 
Gracious Majesty in the name of the 
King and Queen of Diamonds. 

(The Diamonds withdraw, walking 
backward and bowing every three 
steps.) 

KING—That was an excellent idea, 
One. We should have had no valentine 
to send, if you had not thought of that. 

Two—Let’s send valentines to people 
every year. 

oNE—Oh, that would be fun. 

THREE—Let’s begin making rhymes 
now. 

Two—Yes, let’s. 

(One, Two, and Three drop down on 
the floor with paper and pencil.) 

THREE (Staring straight ahead dream- 
ily, with pencil poised) — 

“In any weather, rain or shine, 


A heart shall be a Valentine.” 
(Others gaze at him admiringly:) 





Remember yesterday’s crank is to 
day’s leader and to-morrow’s hero.— 


Irvin S. Cobb. 





Batter made with 
ordinary cheaper 
baking powder 
(photographed 
through micro- 
scope) shows large, 
irregular gas bub- 
bles, These leave 
“alr holes” that 
éry out the cake. 





Royal cake batter 
(photographed 
through micro- 
scope) shows steady 
leavening action. 
Note smal! bubbles. 
These give fne- 
| grained cake that 
| stays fresh for days. 


These Amazin g Photos... 


show why some cakes dry out.. why 


Others stay fresh and moist.. 


pa experts have long known that 
cakes baked with Cream of Tartar 
g powder are finer textured, 
better flavored. Now, they’ve dis- 
covered why! With microscope and 
movie camera—scientists have actually 
photographed cake batter baking! 

Two cakes were made—in exactly 

same way. One was leavened with 
Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder—the other with an ordinary 
cheaper baking powder. 

The Royal cake rose evenly .. . 
aly. Tiny bubbles built up myr- 

of cellular walls—giving the cake 

aine texture . . . retaining its freshen- 
ing moisture. 


But the batter made with the cheaper 

& powder rose irregularly. Big 

88 bubbles formed—giving a coarse 
re... full of “air holes.” The 
soon dried out . . . lost its flavor. 

in and again these tests were 
—with always the same re- 

They confirm what millions of 
teachers already know—that cakes 
with Royal Baking Powder are 
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invariably finer textured, better flavored 

—and stay fresh to the last crumb! 
It’s true economy to specify Royal 

for class use. Enough for a large layer 


cake costs only 2 cents! 
© 1930, by Standard Brands Inc. 


= 


Send for 
the Royal 
Baking Guide 









Royal Baking Powder 
Product of S Brands Incorporated 
Dept 171, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me....copies 
of the Royal Baking Guide. 
Name_ ‘ 
Position _ = ee 
a = 
School Address aia eas - 
City = State___ - 




























Finished in rich, soft 
brown ... brass fit- 
tings inside and out 
. «+ efficiently pro- 
tects the typewriter 
when Corona goes 
along on trips. 


HE new Coronacase made an instant 

hit. “Just what we were looking for,” 
people tell us. 

Trim smart lines—fine workmanship— 


rich brass fittings. wore hcg A neat 


carrying case for your Corona. A light 


handy overnight case. 

But not everyone can understand how 
Corona can offer it at no increase in price 
over the “little black box.” 


Corona’s answer is simple. For 22 years 
a million people have preferred Corona .. . 
many more than have chosen any other 
make... each year Corona offers better 
and better value. 

Most writers—for instance—choose 
Corona. Their demands are exacting. Sim- 
plicity, effortless touch, and ruggedness 
must be there. 

Albert Payson Terhune sums it up as 
follows: “I have six Coronas. I have 
never owned any other kind, except one 
which I used fora day, and then discarded.” 

You’d be amazed how easy it is to learn 
to Coronatype. Many Coronas are used 
by the whole family—for neater letters, 
reports, school work. 

Corona is finished in seven colors, to 
meet your individual preference. 
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Serves as a roomy overnight case, 
when Corona stays at home. 





We Invite You 


to try Corona for a week 
entirely without obligation 


dealer to lend you one 
for a week— with his and 
our compliments. No 
red tape—-no obligation 
—no “sales pressure.” 
Do your own deciding. 
The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 
Send it to us—and we'll 
arrange for a week's trial 
use of Corona for you. 


We've found that there 
is only one way for you 
to decide on the merits 
and convenience of a 
Corona, and that is to 
give it a full trial in 
your own home. 

And we'resoconfident 
of Corona’s ability to 
convince you, that we've 
instructed every Corona 





Pay for Corona out of Income 


Any model Corona can be paid for in 
convenient installments. And the down 
payment is small. Many Corona users 
find Corona soon pays for itself. The cou- 
pon brings a booklet, too, showing how. 
Corona Four $60.00 including wcll 
case. Other models $39.50 and $65. 


ORONA. Sitecdec/ Kybeal 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., Dept. A-1811, N.Y. Life Bldg., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 


0 Send free booklet. 


© Quote allowance on my 


CO Deliver Corona for trial. 


typewriter Serial No, 








Name 





Address 
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The New Way 
to Fashion. 


cand Thrift! 








































N? matter how remote you may be 
LN from the centers of Fashion, itis now 
possible for you to have the most stylish 
dresses of Paris and Fifth Avenue, at so 
little cost chat you can easily afford them. 


HifnshathoneA 


SAVE YOU cat 


Iris no longer expensive to dress well...the 
“Finish-at-Home” Plan brings you your 
entite season's wardrobe... or a dress fora 
special occasion... within a few days, fresh 
from Fifth Avenue, at half thecost of ready- 
made dresses of equal style and quality 


Made to Your Order 
The dress you select comes from FirtH 
AVENUE MODES Cut to your exact size or 
measurements, with all the dificult work 
done... our expert men-tailors complete 
all the tailoring, pleating, hemstitching, 
tucking etc.,so that all yow have to do isto 
put together a few completely-made parts. 


No bothersome patterns to follow, no 
expense for outside work, no trimmings 
to buy or make —we furnish everything 
you need for your dress, down to the 
spool of matching thread. 


A Little Sewing—A Great Saving 
You can easily follow the common-sense 
finishing instructions we send with your 
dress .. . and what you save by this simple 
sewing will enable you to have two stylish 
dresses for the usual cost of one ready- 
made dress of equal style and quality. 


. this new 
book of the 
smartest modes 
of the season 
. everything 
for your ward- 
m robe .. . every- 
thing new, smart 
and most eco- 
nomically priced. 


t 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, inc. 
“Finish-At-Home"” Fashions 
FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc 
74 Fifth Avenue, Dept. $5, New York, N. Y 


Send me my FREE copy of The Magazine of 
Fashion. And cell me how! can be the bes: deensed 
woman in town— and save money! 





NAMBE— —_ 





ADDRESS ———-—____-_-________--_-_______ . 


I believe this piso would also interest the friends 
whose names | bave written in the margin of this page 
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| THE second of a series of articles by 
| Nita BANTON SmirH on primary read- 
ing appears in this issue. Miss Smith, a 
new contributor to our magazine, was 
|graduated from the University of 
| Chicago, and received her master’s de- 


gree from Columbia University. 
Much of Miss Smith’s teaching expe- 


| rience has been in the public schools of 


elementary grades, acted as assistant 
supervisor of primary grades, and is 


She has 


now supervisor ot research. 


also been a critic teacher in Detroit 
Teachers College. Miss Smith spent 
four months last spring studying cle 


the schools of 
Italy, Germany, France, and England. 

Miss Smith is the autfor of One Hun- 
dred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading, 
and a joint author of Picture-Sior) 
Reading Lessons, and Reading Activi- 
ties in the Primary Grades. She has 
also contributed articles to other edu 
cational journals. 


mentary education in 


aD Ce 
PRIMARY three-number problems have 
been contributed to the magazine this 
year by E. J. BonNeR. Beginning with 
this issue, he offers arithmetic problems 





Detroit, where she has taught in the | 





in the second decade. Mr. Bonner, who 
is principal of the City Normal School, | 
Rochester, New York, has been a con- 
tributor to NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
Primary PLANs for many years. He is 
|a graduate of Potsdam State Normal 
School, and received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Hamilton College. He 
also studied at Columbia University and 
the University of Rochester. 


cme? 


CONTINUING their series on common 
trees, Lina M. JoHNs and May AVERILI 


this month present “The Palms.” These | 


authors are teachers in the Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, public schools. Miss Johns, 
a graduate of State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wisconsin, is a teacher of 


science. She holds her bachelor’s and 


| master's degrees from the University of | 


Wisconsin. Mrs. Averill, a primary 
| teacher, is a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. The 
experience which these women have had 
in their respective fields enables them to 


| collaborate to advantage in writing pri- | 


mary stories which appeal to children. 
They are co-authors of Moths and But- 
terflies, published by this company. 


cae? 


IN THIS issue are three contributions 
by BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
Miss Thompson is a teacher of English 
in the City Normal School, Rochester, 
New York, and extension lecturer at the 
University of Rochester. She is the 
author of some charming prose and 
verse for children. After graduating 
\from State Normal School, Geneseo, 
New York, she attended Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where she 





E | received her B.S. degree. 


WHEREVER YOU 
IS 


BEAUTY : JOY 


LOOK THERE 


If you are looking for peace, joy 
and contentment, not to mention 
opportunities for rejuvenation and 
intellectual improvement, cease 
further search, for Switzerland is 
waiting to graciously offer you 
these comforts. 

TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 
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* HAPPINESS 
We shall be glad to send yov illus. 
trated literature on the following 


most delightful routes and places; 


Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Grisons, St. Moritz, Simplon, 
Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, Montreux, In- 
terlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Zermatt 
Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne-Ouchy, 
Geneva. 


Write or clip this ad for packet NI 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 











STOW 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


When you visit enchanting Norway you are 
prepared to believe anything, but the reality 
is sure to surpass your most extravagant ex- 


pectations., 


Before leaving the United States you can ar- 
range for a scenic tour of Norway, to include 
steamship, railways, motor cars, fjord and 
coastal steamers and excellent hotels, all at 


agreeably low prices. 


Let us assist you with 


your itinerary, in Norway or elsewhere in 


Northern Europe. 


We sell nothing—all services are free. 
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Six men at sea in an open boat 


Count Luckner’s dramatic story teaches 
the value of fresh fruit in the diet 


IX MEN at sea in an open boat, 
Sicate a blazing South Sea sun 

. On a diet of hardtack, and al- 
most insane from thirst, they were 
in the grip of the sailor’s worst 
enemy, scurvy. Their lips were 
black and broken, their tongues 
swollen, their teeth loose. 


As days went by and they grew 
weaker and weaker, hope gave place to despair—when 
suddenly in the distance, a speck appeared. A tropical 
island! Glad cries broke from men who had thought that 
nothing would ever make them glad again. 

As they drew near, they thought of nothing but land, 
fresh water, and soft food—a soft banana for their loose, 
shaky teeth . . . The natives brought them great gourds of 
fresh water, and bunches of bananas. When they had had 
their fill, they set sail again; and by the end of the second 
day were on the road to high good health. 

Such was the actual experience of Count Felix von Luck- 
ner, famed Sea Devil, as written by Lowell Thomas, and 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 





Authority recommends teaching health 
through adventure stories 


Leading authorities advise teaching the Vitamin C value of fresh 
fruits by means of the true stories of explorers. A reprint of an excel- 
lent article showing how this may be done, together with illustrated 
folders giving the vivid, true story of Count Luckner’s experience 
as outlined above, will be sent upon request. The coupon will 
bring both the reprint and as many Luckner folders as needed, free. 
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N.1.2-31 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me free) copies of Count Luckner pamphlet for my classes 


—also an interesting reprint “Teaching Children to Eat Fruit Regularly." 


Name Saimin 








Address. . 
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(sum massage insures 
the future soundness 
of your children’s teeth 


Thousands of teachers are 
showing their pupils how to massage 


their gums for oral health 
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Teach your children the proper method of gum massage. Regular practice of this splendid habit in youth 
will insure sound, healthy gums, 





i ~ j 
The foods children eat are particularly deficient in roughage. This robs their gums of the exercise and 
stimulation necessary for oral health. 








Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
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Wr may dentists look to the teachersy 

America for help in spreading the ROspe! 
of gum massage! Just as these teachers hay 
long and earnestly taught our children to bryy, 
their teeth, they now instruct them in this ne, 
and equally important part of oral hygiene. 
massage of the gums. 


Hundreds of letters from teachers already tej 
us how pleased they are with the results of the; 
work—how faithful their pupils have become jx 
twice-a-day gum massage to safeguard th 
health of the gums. 


“Pink tooth brush”— unhealthy, bleeding 
gums—is the penalty Nature exacts for the rich, 
creamy foods we eat. Lacking stimulation from 
work and exercise, the gums grow soft and ten. 
der—delicate tissues break down. And “pink 
tooth brush’? may be the forerunner of more 
serious gum disorders—Vincent’s disease, gin. 
givitis, even pyorrhea—unless daily massage of 
the gums is brought to the rescue! 


Gums need this twice-a-day massage 


to keep hard and healthy 


Twice-a-day massage of the gums, with tooth 
brush or finger, keeps fresh blood circulating to 
tone and harden the gum walls and stimulate 
the tissues. Gums respond quickly with new 
vigor—‘“‘ pink tooth brush” disappears! 


But it is infinitely better, of course, to prevent 
even a trace of gum infection by inducing chil 
dren to take this precaution now, while their 
gums still glow with health. 


The beneficial effects of regular gum massage 
—started at your children’s early age—can 
hardly be overestimated. As one dental au: 
thority puts it, “If a man or woman reaches 
adult life with clean, healthy gums, he wil 
probably keep them so for the remainder of his 
or her life.” 


So enlist your children in this new crusade. 
Your earnest efforts, so unselfishly devoted to 
their welfare, will help them to enjoy a lifetime 


of oral health. ; 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice t0 
assist you in teaching children this new tech 
nique of oral hygiene. Not only is it often rec 
ommended by dentists to tone up the gums 4 
well as to clean the teeth, but its refreshing 
flavor delights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, i 
your tooth brush occasionally ‘‘shows pink.” 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has # 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children the twice 
a-day habit of gum massage. 








